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To the Right Hononrable 


Lord Howard, Earl 


O Fx 


NORWICH, 


EarL Marſhal of ENGLAND; 


My LORD, 


He Art of Paintirig was a thing 
T which. of old Princes admi- 
red, Kings did affet, Empe- 

rors and Noble men of almolt all Ages 
did loveand make uſe of, Not to men= 
tion Zuba, Rex Mauritaniz,Perſius King 
of Macedonia., King Denzetrins , Cyrus 
King of Perſia, Alexander the Great , 
Czſar, and others: How was 7iberius 
the Emperor taken with the Archigak 
Ax 2 tus 


The Epiſtle 

tus of Parrhaſins, and the ſtatue which 
Lyſippus made ? How highly did. Mna- 
2n the Tyrant of the Fleatenſes prize 
the Piftures of the Thebean Bxttel done 
by Ariftides ? How did King Nicomedes, 
who proffered an unknown fum of mo. 
ny to the Gnidians, for the Venus which 
Praxiteles made,admire it ? Befides ma- 
ny others foo tedious here to be reci- 
ted, and ſufficiently enough known to 
your Lordſhip, of which to make any 
repetition might be accounted pre- 
ſumption, eſpecially to your Honour, 
. whoſe Skill in Art 1s Jarge, and whoſe 
Knowledg of Univerſal Learning is not 
{fmall, chiefly in that of Hiſtory. It is 
Honour.as Cicero faith, which gives Be- 
ing, Lite and Nourifhment to Arts, and 
where can that be found more than in 
your noble Selt?Preſuming therefore of 
your Lordſhips Attection and that un- 
parallel'd Vertue, and Heroick Spirit, 
which not only lodges 1n your Honours 
Breaſt; but is alſo Hereditary to your 

Noble 


Dedicatory. 
Noble Family, T have made bold to fhel- 
ter this Work under your Lord{hips 
Patronage ; expetting either to ſee it 
live 1n your Honours Eſtimation , or 
periſh in your diſlike. Now if theſe 
Lucubrations of mine obtain but ſo 
much as your Honours leaſt Approba- 
cion, I ſhall think my ſelf happy ; and 
hope, that with your Name and Memory 
this Work may be conſecrated to eter- 
nity. May your Lordſhip daily increale_ 
in Honour and Glory , be replenithed 
with all earthly Bleſſings, and forever 
enjoy the full fruition of all Happrneſs 
both in this World, and that which 1s 
to come, 1s the Prayer ot , 


MY LORD, 


Your Honours moſt Humble and 


AﬀcCionate Servant, 


AZ} William Salmns 


THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 


READER. 


He Snbje@ of the enſuing Work is the Art of 
Painting: a name not only too ſingular , but 
alſo too ſhort or narrow, to expreſs what is 
bere intended thereby : For we do not only 
expreſs that Art, ( as it is generally received) 
but alſo Drawing , Engraving , Etching , Limning, 
Waſhing, Colouring aud Dying ; all which being con- 
ſidered in their proper extent,infinitely exceed that curtail 'd 
name of Painting > which that we might join all in one 
proper and comprebenſive word , we made choice of that 
Greek Compound P OLY GRAPHICE. 

' To perſwade any one to the Study or Prafiice of this 
Art, would be a great folly; fince Ignorance (which 4 
always blind) can never be able to judg aright : For to 
bim that already underſtands it;the Iabonr would be uſeleſs 
and unprofitable z to him which us already delighted there- 
71, it would be needleſs and ſuperfluous , and to the averſe 
and ignorant,it wonld be the putting a Jewel into a Swines 

Mont : the exquiſite knowledg of which is impoſſible ever 

40 be attained or underſtood, by ſrch prejudicate and cloudy 
Souls, although 3t is ſufficiently known to many already ; 
and its uſefulneſs as apparent as it is excellent ; To ent. 
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merate the one, or reberſe the other, is but to perſwade the 
world, that it is day-light when the Sun is upon the 
Meridian 3 or at legſt to inceleate,an ignorance of thofe 
things, which bave been manifeſtly known even a loag 
time ſince. 

The Method of this work is wholly new, wherein we 
have united and made one, ſuch various ſubjets, as have 
been the uncertain, obſcure and tedious diſcourſe of a great 
number of various and large Volumes. What (hail we 
ſay ? things far aſunder, we have laid together : things 
#ncertain , are here limited and reduced : things ob» 
ſcure, we have made plain: things tedious , we have 
made ſhort : things erroneous , we have rectified and 
corrected : things bard, we have made facil and eahie : 
things various, we have colle&ed : things (in appear- 
ance ) betorogene, we have made homogene : And 7» 
a word,th: whole Art we have reduced to certain hc: 
brought under a certain method 3 limited to pract:ca\ 
rules; and made 4t perſpicuous , even to 4 very mon 
nnderſtanding 

Iz the Compoſure of this Work ( beſides cur onen O'- 
ſervations ) we have made aſe of the beſt Auth1ys now ©::+ 
ent, that we could poſſibly procure, or get into our þa1vas ; 
wherein our labour was not ſmall what i2 Reading. 
Comparing, Tranſcribing, Chooling, Corrc&ing, Þ: 
ſpoſling, and Reviling every thing, in reſpect of Matte; . 
Form and Order. The which had we any Preliden: 2: 
have followed , any Path to have traced, any Exani. 
ple to have imitated , any Help to bave conſulted, or 1: 
Subject entire : Or otherwiſe , bad the Number of 
Authors been ſmall , their Maximy traths , their R114 
certain , their Mcanings #ot obſcure , or their Precoyt5 
been reduced to Method and Order : We mizhi not ©: 
with much more eaſe, pleaſure and certainty z 1cts /- 
boar, tranble and pains > greater perſpicnity , plsi» 1/7 
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aud ſingularity, better order, method aud langwage; 
but alſo m ſhorter tiine have bronght to perfefiion, what 
we here preſent you withal, 

In this third Edjtion we have not only inſerted ſeveral 
Copper Cuts, with more than two hundred ſeveral ad- 
ditions of fiagular aſe, through the three firſt Books ; but 
there is alſo a whole fourth Book, containing above four- 

ſeore Chapters of ſuch neceſſary matter, that the work with- 
out them may really be accounted deteQtive. There is not 
only ſeveral neceſſary things added (which were omitted in 
the tbree firſt Books 3) as alſo the various depiturings of 
tbe Ancicnts,according tothe cuſtom of every Nation,drawn 
from the beſt, moſt experienced and faithfulleſt Authrs now 
extant, (whether Engliſh, Italian or Latin ) but alſo the 
various ways of Painting, Teautifying and Adorning ihe 
Face aud Skin, ſo artificially, as it ſhall be imperceptible 10 
the ſcrutiny of the moſt curious and piercing eye: to which 
we have added ( as a neceſſary Appendice)) the whole 
Doctrine of Perfumes, ever written on (to our know- 
ledg ) in this order before 3 together with the Original , 
Advancement and Perfection of theſe Arts. 

Laſtly, the Reader is defired to take notice, that in this 
following Work , there are many excellent ſecrets , not 
ziulgarly known, which fell into our bands from ſeveral 
ſpecial friends, ( whoſe exquiſite knowledg in theſe kinds of 
Myſteries truly declares them to be abſolute Maſters there- 
of ) which for the publick, good are freely communicated ta 

' the world, © | 


From the Eaſt end of William Salmon. 


; Pauls; hear the Free+ 
Schoal, London. 
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POLYGRAPHICES 
ELizZtr PRIMUS, 
O FÞ 
DRAWING. 


CHAP. IL 


Of Polygraphice in General. 


I, Olyghapbice is an Art , ſo much imitating 
Nature, as that by proportional lines with 
anſwerable Colours, it teacheth to repre- 
ſent to the life ( and that i plano) the 

forms of all corporeal things, with their rcſpcctive 

paſſions. 

II. It is called, in general, in Greek XecueTuuy ,, 
in Latin P3&xra, and in Engliſh the Art of Painting. 

III. It is ſevenfold ( to wit ) in Drawing, Engrav- 
ing , Etching, Limning , Painting , Waſhing and Co- 
touring. 

IV. Drawing is, that whereby we repreſent the 
ſhape and form of any corporcal ſubſtance in rude 


lines only. 


—— 


2 Polygraphices. Lib.r, 

V. It confiſts in propertion and paſſion, as it hath 
xelation to motionand ſituation , in reſpect of Light 
and Viſton. 

VI. Sanderſon faith , This admirable Art is the 
Imitation of the ſurface of Nature in Colour and Pro- 
portion. 1. By Mathematical demonſtration, 2. B 
Chorographical deſcription, 3. By ſhapes of living 
creatures , 4+ And by the forms of Vegetables; in all 
which it prefers Likeneſs to the life, conſerves it after 
death, and this altogether by the Senſe of Secing. 

VII. The proportion (hews the truc lengrh , breadth 
or bigneſs of any part (in known meaſures) in reſpect 
of the whole, and how they bear one to. anothex : 
The paſſiox repreſents the viſual Quality, in reſpe& of 
love or hatred, ſorrow or joy, magnanimity or cowar- 
diſe, majeſty or humility 3 of all which things we ſhall 
ſpeak in order. 


g— 


CHAP, II. 
Of the Inſtruments of Drawing 


I. = Inftruments of Drawing are (cvenfold, vis. 

. Charcoals, feathers of a Ducks wing, black and 
red Lead Pencils, Pens made of Ravens quills, Rulers, 
Compaſſes and Paſtils. 

I. Charcoals are to he choſen of Sallow-wood (plit 
into the form of Pencils, and ſharpencd to a point, be- 
ing chictly known by their pith in the middle. 

Their uſe is to draw lightly the draught over at firſt , 
that if any thing be drawn amiſs it may be wiped out 
and amended. 

HI. The Feathers orght to be of a Ducks wing \, 
| | (though 


Cap.2. The Inſtruments of Drawing. 3 


(though others may ferve well cnough ) with which 
you may wipe out any ſtroak of the Charcoal where 
it is drawn amiſs , leſt variety of Lines breed con- 
tuſion. 

IV. Black and red Lead Pencils , are to go over yours 
Draught the ſecond time more exactly , bccauſe this 
will not wipe out with your hand, when you come 
to draw it over with the Pen. 

V. Pens made of Ravens quills ( but others may 
ſerve) are to finiſh the work : - but hercin you muſt be 
very carcful and exat, for what is now done amiſs 
there is no altering of. 

VI. The Relers, which are of uſe to draw ſtraight 
or perpendicular lines, triangles , {quarcs or poly- 
gons, the which you are to uſc ip the beginning, , till 
practice and experience may render them necdlefs. 

VII. Compaſſes made of fine Braſs with Stecel-points, 
to take in and oat, that you may uſe black or xcd Lead 
atpleaſure. 

1 beir uſe i firſt jo meaſure (by help of a curious ſcale 
of equal parts upon the edg of your Rater) your proporti- 
ons,” and whether your work is exaf which is done with 
the Charcoal. Secondlys to draw Circles, Ovals, and Ar- 
ches withal. | 

VIII. Paſtils are made of fcveral Colours to draw 
withal, upon coloured Paper or Parchment, Thus, 

Jake Plaiſter of Paris or Alabaſter calcined,of the colour 
of which you intend to make your Paſtils with, ana. q. f. 
grind tbem firſt aſunder, then together, and with a little 
water make them into paſte , then with your hands rout 
them into long pieces like black: led Pencils, then drie them 
moderately in the Air : being dried, when yog uſe them, 

ſerape them to a point like an ordinary Pencil. 
' And thus may you make Paſtils of what colour 


you plaſs, biting them fox the Faces of Men or Wo- 
23. v7 | mer 


& - P olypraphices. Eib. rx; 
men, Land-skipr, Clonds, Sun-beams, Buildings and 
Shadows. 

'-+ IX; Tothe former add good Copies , Patterns , 
and Examples of good Pictures, and other Draughts, 
without which it 15 almoſt impoſſible, that che young 
Artiſt ſhould ever attain to any perfeQion in this 
Art. 

Thoſe that deſire to be furniſhed with any excel- 
lent Patterns , Copies or Prints, may have of all ſorts , 
whetber of Humane ſhape, Perſpefiive deſign , Land- 
hip, Fowls , Beaſts , Fiſhes , Inſefls, Plants, Conn- 
3 ries , or any other artificial Figures, exquiſitely drawn, 
at very reaſonable rates , where this Bok is to be 


fold. 


| — 


CHAP. I1TI. 
Of the Precepts of Drawing in general, 


\. E ſure to have all the neccſlaries aforeſaid in 
readineſs, but-it will be good. to pradcilc as 
much as may be without the help of your Rule and 
Compaſſes; it is your eye and fancy mult judg with- 
out artificial mcafurings. | | 

II. Then firſt begin with plain Geometrical Figures, 
as Lines, Angles, Triangles, Quadrangles; Poly- 
oons, Arches, Circles, Ovals, Cones, Cylinders and 
the like. For theſe are the foundations of all other 
proportions. 

FI. The Circle helps in all orbicular forms, as in 
the Sun, Moon, e#c.the Oval 1n giving a juſt proportion 
to the Face and Mouth ; the mouth of a Pot or Well, 


the foot of a Glals,&c. the Square contines the Picture 
| you 


«. 


Ch.3. The Precepts of Drawing, + 


you are to Copy &c. the Triangle in the halt-face' 
the Polygon in Ground-plats, Fortifications, and the 
like Avgles and Arches in Perſpective; the Cone in 
Spirestops, of Towers and Steeples : the Cylinder in 
Columns, Pillars, Pilafters, and their Ornaments, 

IV. Having made your hand fit and ready in gene- 
xal Proportions, then lcarp to givCevery objec its due 
ſhade according to its convexity or 'concavity, and to 
elevate or depreſs the (ame, as the object appears ei- 
ther nearer or farther off the light , the which is in» 
deed the life of the work. 

V. The ſecond Pratiice of Drawing conliſts in forming 
Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Cherries , Peaches, Grapes , 
Stxawberries, Pealcods, &c. with their Leaves: the 
imitation of Flowers, as Roſes, Tulips, Carnations, ec. 
Herbs, as Roſemary, Tyme, Hylop, &c. T rces, as the 
Oak, Fir, Aſh, Wallnut, &c. 

VIE. The thard Practice of Drawing inmates, 1, Beaſts, 
as the Lamb, Elephant, Lion, Bear, Leopard , Dog, 
Cat, Buck, Unicorn, Horſe , &c. 2+ Fowls, as the 
Eagle, Swan, Parrot, Partridg, Dove, Raven, &«. 
3+ Fiſhes, as the Whale, Herring, Pike, Carp, Thorn- 
back, Loblicr, Crab, &c. of which varicty of Prints may 
be bought at reaſonable rates. 

VII. The fourth Praxis imitates the Body of Man 
with all its Lineaments, the Head, Noſe Eies Ears, 
Cheeks, Hands, Arms, and Shadows all exactly pro- 
portional both to the whole, and one to another , as 
wcll to fituation as magnitude. | 

VIE. The fiftb Praxis is in Drapery , imitating 
Cloathing , and artitcially. fetting off the outward 
Coverings , Habit and Ornaments: 'of the Body ,; as 
Cloth, Stuff, Silk and Linen their natural and propcs 
folds; which although it may (cem fomething hard to 
do, yet by much cxcicile and jtmitation of the 

choiceli 
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choiceſt. Prints, will become facil and eaſic. 

Ix, In drawing of all the aforegoing forms , or 
what ever elfe, you muſt be perfe&, firlt in the ex- 
at proportions : ſecondly in the general or outward 
lincs, before you fall to ſhadowing or trimming your 
work within. 

X. In mixed and uncerta'n forms , where Circle 
and Square will do no good (but only the 7dea there- 
of in your own fancy ) as in Lions , Horſes, and the 
Iike 3 you muſt work by reaſon in your own judg- 
ment, and fo obtain the true proportion by daily pra- 
Ctice. Thus ; | 

Having the ſhape of the thing' in your mind, firſt drav 
it rudely with your coal, then more exatly with your lead 
or pencil z then peruſe it well, and conſider where you have 
erred, and mend it , according to that Idea , which you 
carry in your mind ; this done, view it again, correding 
by degrees the other parts, even te the leaſt Fota, ſo far 
as your judgment will inform you > and this you may do 
with twenty thirty, forty or more papers of ſeveral things 
at once : having done what you can, confer it with ſome 
excellent pattern or print of like kind , uſing no rule or 
compaſs at all, bat your own reaſon , in mending every 
fault , giving every thing its due place. and juſt proporti- 
on 3 by this means you may refifie all your errors,and ſtep 
an incredible way on to perfeaion. 

XI. Having then good Patterns and Copies to draw 
by, the young Artilt muſt learn to reduce them to 
other proportions either greater or ſmaller, and this 
by often and many tryals (as we fhall hereafter more 
particularly teach ) this requires great judgment, for 
in a cut, you ſhall tind neither circumſcribing ſtrokes, 
nor difference between light and light, or ſhadow and 
ſhadow; therefore ſerious obſervations are required 
in the ſite of thoſe things, whether coming forwards 
or going backwards, xIE. 


Capi4, The Art of Drawing. 7 


XII. The drawing after Plaiſter-work , done by 
$kilful Maſters, as the Gladiator and children of Frax- 
ciſco, the Rape of the Sabive Women, the Wraſtler , 
the Venus of Greece, Hereules , Hermes, anatomical 
Diſſe&ions,' and other pieces of antiquity, are main 
and neceſſary IntroduQtions to attain a perfeQion in 
drawing after the life, 

XIII. This done, let the young Artiſt now begin 
to Exerciſe in drawing after the lite ( for that is the 
compleateſt, beſt, and moſt perteQ Copy, which Na- 
ture has ſet for obſervation ) wherein the liberty of 
imitation is preſented in the largeſt latitude : and 
this muſt be attained by much Practice and dili- 
gent Exerciſe , adjoining the Inſtructions of a good 
Maſter. 

XIV. In this PraQtice of Drawing let there be a 
perfe&ion attained , before ever there be the leaſt 
thoughts of Colours or Painting ; for that aftexwards 
all things belonging to Painting will in a ſhort time 
be calily and pertcctly underſtood, 


O—em—— 


CHAP. IV. 


Of particular Obſervations in the Art of © 
Drawing. 


I, If drawing, after a Print or Pidare, put it in 
ſuch a light as that the gloſs of the. Colours 
hinder not your fight, fo as that the light and your 
eye may equally obliquely fall upon your piece 3 
which place at ſuch a diſtance , that at opening of 
your 


ade dota... didn. i. 


Q Polyoraphices. Lib. I. 


your eyes, you may view it all at once, the greater 
your Picture is, the tusther off you mutt place it to 
draw. after : the which you-muft aways be ſure to 
put right befoxe you. a little reclining. 

IL. Then obſerve the middle of your PiFkure to be 
copied , 'which touch upon your paper with the point 
of your coal : then obſerve the molt perſpicuous and 
uppermoſt tigures ( if: moze than one,) which touch 
gently tn theix proper phages, thus running over the 
whole draught, you will fee:the Skeleton, as it were, 
of the work. KY 

But-if you go on without theſe conſiderations, whereunts 
your Draught will tend'or run; ther baving ended your 
work, you will be forced ito. draw the ſame many times 0- 
ver and over again, and, it may be, every time to as little 


purpoſe z by the tedianſueſs of which your ingenuity will 
be dullets 


LIE. Be fecurc ofa right and true draught, though 
you do it ſlowly; what you think may be done in 
two or three hours ; it. will be better -tq beſtow two 
or three days upon : by this means (though you a& 
leiſurely, yet you will a& prudently, and) you will 
both ſooner and better than can be imagined attain 
the perfeQtion of what you defire, 

IV. Theſe out{chetches being made,view them dili- 
gently whether they anſwer your pattern apparently 3 
for the Geſtures of- the lite opt to (hew theraſelves 
eminefitly in the firſt and rudeſt draughts thereof 
without which be ſure'your work will be faulty. 

V. Having viewed theſe ſchetches, begin to cor-, 
ett and amend them '( where you find them amiſs )' 
avd prodatin by adding or diminiſhing a little here 
and there as. you ſee it differ from your pattcrn, 
you will bring it nearer and ncarer to the life, 


This 
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Cap.4. The Art of Drawing. g 
This with a Charcoal you may eaſily do, becauſe you 


may wipe away what is amiſs, 

VI. Indrawing after Plaiſter and emboſſed works, 
chooſe a good North light, which let defcend from 
above , not dilating or ſcattering it felt too much, 
by which you may the more pleaſantly ſhade your 
work. 

If the Roam has a South light, put oiled Paper before 
the window, or if you draw by Candle-light, have a Lamp 
ſhaded with oiled paper ; for @ Candle will grow lower 
and lower, which cauſes the ſhades to change, all which 
you avoid in a Lamp. 

VII. Then (et your ſelf down about three times as 
far from the Pattern as the Pattern is high 3 ſo as your 
eycs in adire& line may view the lame : then with a 
plumb line obſerve what parts of your Pattern appears 
to you, by the extending (ireight thereot, and how one 
under another they come in bght , and accordivgly 
make your fundamental ſchtches, as we have juſt be- 
fore taught. 

VIII. In drawing the Muſcles of a human body 
you muſt firſt have either the lite or very good pat- 
terns made cither of Plaiſter, or drawn in Pictures , 
enough of which are to be found in Anatomical 
Books 3 but chiefly the Book of Jacch Vander Gracht, 
compleated with many varicties and curiolitzes3 from 
whence the alterations and changes, riling and falling, 
extenſion and contraction, and other operations of 
the Muſcles, Arterics and particular members are. in 
imitation of the lite exccllently depicted. | 

Ix. Indrawing after a naked body, all the Mulcles 
are not ſo plainly to be expreſſedas in Anatomical Fi- 
guresz but that fide whoſe parts are moſt apparent 
and ſignificant in the performing of any action, mplt 
more or leſs appear according to the forge of that 
: action, B Xi 
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X., In young perſons the Muſcles muſt not mani- 
feſily appear fo hard, as in elder and full grown per- 
ſons: the ſame obſerve in fat men, and flc{hy, and 
ſuch as are very delicate and beautitul. And in Wo- 
men you muſt ſcarce expreſs any at all, becauſe that 
in the life they either appear not at all, or very little, 
unlc(s it be particularly in ſome forccable action : and 
then you muſt repreſent them but very faintly, leſt 
you ſpoil the ſingular Beauty of the body. The like 
obſerve in little Children. | 

XI. In drawing of theſe Muſcles the motion of the 
whole body is alſo to be conſidered : in the riling or 
falling of the Arms, the Muſcles of the Breafi more or 
leſs appear : the Hips the like according as they bend 
outward or inward ; and the fame chiefly in the 
Shoulders, Sides and Neck, according to the ſeveral 
actions of the body: all which alterations are firlt to 
be obſerved in the lite. 


—_— 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Imitation of the Life. 


I. IN order hereunto it will be neccfiary { having 
tixed a convenient time and place) to choole a 
good Maſter, with whom you may (pend two days 
in a. week, at leaſtz or elſe a fociety of about half a 
{core or a dozen young men, who are cxpericnced to 
draw after the life, by the advice and example of 
whom, and your - own diligent obſcrvations and 
care, you may come not only to mend one anothers 
taults, but alſo one anothers judgments. 
II. Thcn chooſe a well-ſhap'd man, one of large 
| ſhoulders, 


bk 
k. 
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ſhoulders,of a fair breaſt, ſtrongly muſcled, full thighs, 
long leggs, and ct a proportionable heighth, not too 
tall nor too ſhort, not roo thick nor too il:nder , 
but a perſon every ways of an admirable ſhape. 

Il. Let this Exemplar be made to ſtand in a good 
poſture , repreſenting ſome noble adion of the lite, 
letting the hcad turn it (elf to the right fide if the lete 
be ſhadowed 3 and contrariwiſe, making the parts of 
the apparent ſhoulder ſomewhat higher than that 
which is obſcurcd ; and the head it it Jooks upwards, 
leaning no farther backwards than that the eyes may 
be ſeen 3 and in the turning of it, let it move no far- 
ther than that the chin may only approach the ſhoul- 
der 3 making alſo the hip on that tide the ſhoulder is 
loweſt, a lictle to ſtick out 3 and that arm foremoRt, 
where the leg is behind, and contrariwile. 

IV. The fame you mult obſerve in all fonrfooted 
Beaſts 3 and this generally to make che limbs crols- 
wiſe to cohere together; and in the turning of it for- 
ward, backward, upward, downward, ſideways, cvet 
to counterballance it | y the oppolition of other parts, 
the right knowledg of which is a great fiep to the 
Imitation of the lite. 

V. This done, let himm, whoſe tutn it is to begin , 
firſt (chtch on the paper his own Idea s (being htx<d 
1n a convenient place and light, as in the former 
Chapter ) whercin you muſt endeavour to make 
every part to agree with the whole, firſt in form, t<- 
condly in proportion, thirdly in aQion: after this 

egin again, running over your Draught, bring it to 
a conclution , as we ſhall hereafter teach you. _, 

VI. Obſerving always, that after you have ſchtche 
your whole Figure, that you chooſe a part which ye 
molt delire to tiniſh) to pertect the lame , in rega:: 
that with the reti fiands in a good poſture the re«- 


2 fo 
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ſon is, becauſe time will not always calily permit to 
tiniſh or compleat a whole Figure, unlels it be with 
expcrt Artiſts : it being much better to pertcct a part 
than to leave the whole impertcct 3 which as cach Pra- 
CH1tioner arrives and draws nearcr to pertcCtion, he 
may with ſo much the more boldneſs, {ccurity and 
ccrtitude attempt the compleating of the whole: 

VII. You are alſo to conſider aftcr what manner 
you would have your Figurc to be ſeen, whether upon 
- ven ground, or from alott 3 for accordingly you mult 
make the polition of your Exemplar. 


VIII. Let the young Artiſt allo at his canveniency,- 


fornctimes view the Country, and practiſe upon the 
drawing of Landskips, as much repreſenting Nature 
{1.in their dittance, 2. in their mutual poſition, 3. in 
viſible aſpeR) as poſſible may be: by this mcans he 
will come to have a general and compleat under- 
fianding, in the univerſal meaſures of all thin, 9S, 


EMH AP. VI, 


Of the imitation of Prang nts. 


F, ] tHe Learner muſt, by many and often tryals , 
get a habit of Imitation 3 which it it be to be 
done with the Pen, beware of ſcratching and making 
thin and Jean ſtroaks, but rather broad, which you 
fhall draw from above, downwards ; but according 
to the ſhades, ome of the hatches muli be ſharp, ſome 
broad,fome unequal, and {ome equal, 
11. Hold your pen or pencil ſomewhat long, ( and 
not ſo upright as when you write,) ſecming as though 
you laid it [ixaight forward ; and it they be paltils, 


accultom 


- 
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accuſtom your ſelf to turn them in your hand, by this 
means you will prevent their becoming ſo foon blunt, 
and they wearing to a point may ſerve without fcrap- 
ing the making of a whole Draught. 

TH, In ſhadowing of your Draught, you muſt brit 
begin todo it faintly and (moothly,and firaight againli 
the edges of the light, ſo that it may look as it it had 
been daſht with a bruſh-pencil ; and then here and 
there overlhadow it again in the darkett ſhades farthey 
out, and adorn it with hatchings 3 and where any 
thing more 15 required, put the fame im nimbly an: 
clearly by gentle touches, the which will add a great 
grace unto your work. 

IV. Dociling (which 1a ccrtain beſmecring of the 
work ) is to be done with Crions ot red or blac! 
Chalk, touching the Draught calily all over linooth- 
ly and evenly with the points thereof, and not wit!) 
Cotton or the like put up into Quills , as ſome ule : 
though that may be done in ſome cafes, as where one 
work is to be brought into another. 

V., It Copics be taken (chictly upon coloured pa- 
pcr) to make it curious and neat, let the edges of the 
heightening be ſmoothed a little ſnot with cotton, 
but) with the like coloured paper rouled up to a tharp 
point at one end, and by this means you will take a- 
way the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of your edges , and 
make them look ſweet and pleaſant. | 

VI. In performance of theſe things a certain kind of 
waſhing is ſometimes neceſſary, pertormed with Pen- 
cils dipt in ſome coloured liquor, and fo laid upon co- 
lourcd paper 3 and this is to be done cither through 
the whole work, or mn a part thereof, to wit, in ſome 
principal flat ſhades 3 which may be afterwards loofly 
wrought over with a Pen or black Chalk, the which 
will look vyery pleaſantly, 

B 3 VIL 
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VII. This Waſhing, muſt be firſt done very weak 
and faint, yet ſmooth (without ſmoothing of it at the 
edges, except by a new {troak of your pencil moiſten- 
ed with your tongue 3 for much (moothing will ſpoil 
your work) thishrfi waſhing being dry, go over again 
with your work, yet only thoſe parts where there 
ought to be a darker ſhade; and afterwards again 
give ſome deeper and harder touches without {(mooth- 
ng, the which will very much ſet your work off: 

VIII. Faint ſhadows, an things obſcure, muſt be 
preſented as faintly as may be , chiefly upon colour- 
cd paper, where the heightning helps you z but be- 
ware you go not tov often over your ſhades, lei 
you ſpoil them , by making them too hard and ill- 
tavourcd. | 

[X. In drawing, whether it be after a Draught or 
the Life 3 firſt obſerve the thing in general, in reſpe& 
of the circumfcrent ftroaks ; for them are they,which 
bound and contain all the parts of the whole, and 
without which the particular parts can never be 
peric&ly diſtinguiſhed , nor repreſent thernſelves in 
their being : This done, then conſider in like manner 
the parts, and ſyuppoling the parts each to be a whole, 
you may come to repreſent the parts of parts, and by 

the ſame means to exprels the whole of any Draught 
whatloevers | 
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CHAM TIL 


Of Drawing the Face of a Man, 


[. N drawing of the Face you arc firſt to obſerve its 

motion whether upwards, downwards, torwards, 
or ſideways whether it be long or round, fat or lean 
orcat or little. 

For if it be fat, the checks will ſeem to ſwell : if leat, 
the jaw-bones will ſtick, ont , and the checks fall in 3 but 
if neither too fat nor too lean , it will be for the moſt 
part round. 

}I. Touch lightly the features where the eyes , 
mouth, noſe, and chin ſhould ſtand, ( having hilt 
drawn the cirle or oval of the Face ) then make a 
firoak down from that place of the forchead which 
15 even with the chin, coming down where you 
ſhould place rhe middle or tip of the noſe,and middle 
of the mouth , which ſtroak muſt be made ftrajght 
down in a full right Face, but arched or oval in an 
oblique Face, leaning that way towards which the 
Face doth turn : then croſs the ſtroak about the mid- 
dle of the cycs, cither with a firaight line in a right 
Face.or with a Curved either upwards or downwards 
according to the preſent ation or polture of the 
Face : then make another anlwerable to that, where 
the end of the-noſe ſhould come; and another for the 
mouth that it be not made crooked. 

HI. This Croſs is difficult to be underſtood 3» plz 
203 but upon a Face made upon a ſolid body, in form 
or ſhape of an Egg, the ſeveral variations of the (aid 
croſs are moſt excellently demonſtrated; and from 
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hence may the learner underſtand all the alterations of 
a Face, and thereby draw it all manncr of ways, as 
{lideways, upwards, downwards, forewards , back- 
wards, &c. and that only by the motion of the ſaid 
oval ſolid according}y,as in the following Figures you 
may calily perceive. 

IV. Then if the face look upwards towards Hea- 
ven, or downwards towards the Earth, Ict the 
Eycs, Noſe , Mouth, and Brows looks accordingly 
with itz and now proceed to the placing of the 
Features. 

V. In a juſt proportioned Fece, the diſtances, I. bc= 
tween the top of the forchead and the cye-brows ; 2, 
between the eyc-brows and the bottom of the noſe, 
3. between the bottom of the noſe and the bottom cf 
the chin are equal, 

VI. In drawing the utmoſt Circumference of « 
Face , take in the Head and all with it, lelt you be 
deceived in drawing the true bigneſs. 

VIE. Then conſider all thoſe chict touches which 
givc life to a face, adding grace thereto, and foinc- 
thing diſcovering the diſpolition of the mind. 

$9 the mouth extended and the corners a little turning 
»p, ſhews a ſmiling countenance : the eye-brow bending , 
and the forchead and top of the moſe between the eye- 
brows wrinkled, ſhews one frowning : the upper- eye-lid 
coming ſomething ovcr the ball of tbe eye , ſhews one ſo- 
ber and ſtayed : with many other touches which give 
life and ſpirit to a face , which in good prints , by little 
and little , and diligent obſervation you will at laſt find 
oats. 

VIIL The diſtances between the eyes, 1s the length 
of one eye ina full face, but in a three-quarter or 
half-tace, it is leflened proportionably : and exactly 
wndernceth the corners of the eyes place the noſtrils. 
rh _ o. 1x, Having 
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Cap:7. Drawing the Face of a Man. 19 


Ix. Having given touches where the eyes, nofe , 
mouth and chin ſhould be placed, begin to draw them 
more exa&tly, and fo proceed till the Face be finiſhed , 
and then make the hair, beard, ſhadows, and other 
things about it. 

X. Be (ure to make the ſhadows rightly , and be 
ſure not to make them too dark, where they ſhould 
be faint; for that can never be made light again, and 
{o the whole Face ir marr'd. 

The ſhadorrs are fainter and lighter in a fair Face than 
in a ſwarthy., 

XI. When you have finiſhed the Face , give here 
and there ſome hard touches with your pen where the 
ſhadows are darkeſt ; then come the ears and hair, 
wherein having drawn the out-line, draw the princi- 
pal curls, or maſter ſiroaks in the hair , which will be 
4guide to you in the leſſer curls, whoſe dependance 
are on thetn : always make the curls to bend exactly 
according to the pattern , that they may lie looſe, or 
carclefly, and not as if they were (tiff and forced; 
the curls being rightly drawn , in the laſt place firike 
in the looſe hairs which hang ſcatteringly out of the 
Circles. 

XII. In forming the Ear,deſcribe an oval as it were, 
and proceeding lightly, joyn ſtroak to ſtroak, in ſuch 
manner as you ſee in the Figures 3 fo that the ear may 
be entirely formed, witHout digrefling from the bounds 
of Nature or Art. 

XIII. Laſtly, having praGiiſed a little by rule, and 
brought your hand in; in drawing of any thing, firſt 
ſtrike the out-ſtroaks , principal veins and muſcles 
lightly, and afterwards ſhadow them, ever following 
exquilite patterns and prints,which will both encrealc 
your judgment, and bring command to your hand, 


CHAP, 


Polypraphices, Lib.1, 


EMAP. YI 


Of Drawing the Extreme parts. 


T. IN drawing the Hands, draw not all the joints, 

veins or other things to appear plainly, but on- 
ly lightly and faintly, and ſtrike out the bigneſs of the 
hand.and-the manner of its turning with faint touches, 
and not with hard ſtroaksz then that being done 
right, part the tingers according to the pattern with 
like faint ſtroaks 3 then mark that place where any of 
the fingers do ſtand out from the others, with a faint 
reſemblance: this done, proceed to draw it more per- 
fecly, making the bending of the joints, the wriſts and 
other principal things more exaaly; and laſtly, go 
over With it again, drawing every ſmall bending or 
ſwelling of the fingers, nails, knuckles and veins, fo 
many as do appear. 

II. Learn by good prints the juſt proportions of 
the hands, with their equal diſtances, obſerving this 
rule, that according as it turns one way or another, to 
ſhorten proportiovally as they appear to the eye. 


For ſo much as it turns away from our eye, ſo much it | 


loſes in proportion, yea ſometimes a whole finger, two or 
8bree on more is loſt to our fight, which you muſt accordingly 


anſwer in your draught. 
II. In drawing of the fect,the ſame rules which we 
even now enumerated, at the firſt and ſecond Section 


of this Chapter, are to be underſtood here, 
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CHAP. IN 


Of Drawing the whole Fody. 
Þ þif begin with the head, and be ſure to give it 


its juſt proportion, anſwerable to what you in- 
tend the whole body ſhall bez then draw the ſhoul- 
ders in their exa& breadth 3 after them, the trunk of 
the body beginning at the arm-pits, and ſo drawing 
down to the hips on both fides, obſerving withal the 
exa& breadth of the waſie : laſily , draw the legs, 
arms and hands, exa&ly to your pattern. 

II. But firſt draw with a coal, and that very 
lightly and faintly , drawing nothing perfe& ( that 
you may the eaſicr mend it it it be amiſs, and then af- 
terwards finiſh one thing after another as curiouſly as 
you Can. 

III. Let the parallel finews, muſcles, veins and 
| joints, be placed oppoſite one to another ina {ſtraight 


line ( as ſhoulder to ſhoulder , hip to hip, knee to 

knee, &c.) for which purpoſe draw firaight croſs 
* linesto guideyou therein 3 obſcrving that which way 
* Adoever the body turns or bows, theſe lines may anſwer 
* accordingly. 

IV. Let all perpendicular joints, and parts alſo , 
be placed in a right line one under another (as they 
are in your pattern ) for which end , draw a ſiraight 
line ( it the body be ſtraight ) from the throat tho- 
row the middle of the breaſt and privitics, to the 
feet, to which line draw all thoſe particular points 
parallels, that the body may not appear crooked or 
awry, 

; Y, In 
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V. In bowings and bendings of the body, let the 
extuberance of the outward part be juſt equal to 
che compreſſion of the inward part ; making all 
things of an e<qual proportion , that as oppolite parts 
may be equal (as the arm to the arm, leg to leg, e#c.) 
ſo every part may be proportionable to each other , 
(as the Hand not too big for the arm , nor the arm 
for the body, nor the body for the legs, &c.) only 
with this difference, that ( as the one part may ap- 
pear fully to the cye , or the other may turn away 
either in part or in whole, or be (een fide-way ) it be 
made ſo much leſs than the other , by ſo much as it 
turns away from the fight. 

VI. As you obſerve a juſt proportion in bigneſs, ſo 
alſo in length, that as every oppoſite part be of e- 
qual length, ſo that cach part may not be too long 
one for another, but according to the propoſed mag- 
nitude: And in this caſe that if the body be awry, or 
any ways hid, thoſe parts may ſhorten accordingly , 
to what is out of ſight. 

VII. Loſtly, Obſerve the juſt diſtance of one thing 
from another, for by that means you will be more 
exaQ in your draught 3 and, in ſhort time , perfectly 
unitate your pattern Or nature, 
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CHAP. X. 


Of Drawing a Naked Body. 


” I. FN drawing after the life , as there are variety 
| faces, ſono certain Rules can be delivered for 
the ſame; yet the following precautions may be 
/ Þ uſctul, | 
| II. Draw out the head in an oval, one fourth part 
for the hair, one fourth part for the forehead and 
brows , one fourth fox the noſe, and the laſt for the 
mouth and chin. 

HI, Having drawn out the head, meaſure out eight 
times the length of the head (the head making one 
of the eight parts) and draw a ſtrajght line from the 
top of the head to the ſole of the foot. | 

IV. One heads length from the chin is for the 
breaſt z the next eighth part reacheth to the navel , 
the fourth part to the privities , the hfth part to the 
middle of the thigh , the lixth part to the lower part 
of the knee, the ſeventh to the {mall of the leg, and 
the eighth part to the heel. 

V. The muſcles you muſt obſerve to draw.cxaQly 
as they are in the life : the breadth of the ſhoulders, 
is about two meaſures of the head : the breadth of 
the hips, two meaſures of the face : the arms ſtretch- 
cd out, are juſt the length of the whole figure, the 
breaſts alſo accounted 3 but without the breaſts they 
are but fix. | 

VI. The arms hanging ſtraight down reach within 
a ſpan of the knee: the length of the hand is the juſt 
length of the face. Sce the two hgures _— % 
VII, Ob. 
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VII. Obſerve firſt to draw the head cxacly, and 
next. the ſhoulders in their juſt breadth : then draw 
the trunk of the Body, and the reft as at the firſt Se- 
ion of the ſixth Chapter. 

VIIL. Be ſure to place the joints, finews, and 
muſcles in their natural places, and alſo proportionat- 
ly, in re{pe& of Magnitude , Similitude, and Parts ; 
leſt it ſeem crooked and deformed. 

Ix. See that every parallel joint bend inoderately , 
ſo as to anſwer in nature its oppotite. 


CHAP.]TXxX& 
Of Shaaowing a Naked Boay, 


I. He Shadows of the neck, in a child or young 

woman, are very fine, rare and hard to be 
ſeen : In a man, the finews and veins are expreſſed by 
ſhadowing of the reſt of the neck, and leaving them 
white : the ſhoulder is ſhadowed underneath : the 
brawn of the arm muſt appear full and white, ſhadow- 
cd on one (ide. 

IE. The veins of the back of the hand and the 
knuckles are made with two or three hair ftroaks with 
a fine touch of the pen. 

NI. The paps of a man are ſhewed by two or three 
ſiroaks given underneath ; in a woman with an or- 
bicular: ſhade, ſomewhat deep3 the ribs retain no 
ſhadow, except you repreſent one lean or ſtarved. 

IV. The belly is made eminent by ſhadowing un- 
derneath the breaſt bone and the flank : The brawn of 
&he thigh is ſhadowed by drawing ſmall hais _ 

com 
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from the hip to the knee, and croſſed again over- 
thwattly. 

V. The knee is to be finely ſhadowed underneath 
the joint 3 the ſhin-bone appears by ſhadowing one 
halt of the leg with a ſingle ſhadow. 

VI. The anklc-bone appears by ſhadowing alittle 
underneath (as in the knees ) and the finews there- 
of muſi ſeem to take beginning from the midſt of the 
foot 3 and to wax bigger as they grow nearer to the 
tOCs. 

VII. Laſily, the ſhadows of the foot muſt take place 
according as reaſon and occafion requires, for which 
(as alſo in all the former precepts) the having of good 
prints will be no (mall advantage unto you. 


CHAP. XII, 
The way and manner of Shadowing. 


I. [ F it be a ſurface only it is beſt ſhadowed by draw- 
ing lines (cither ſtraight or oblique, according as 
the ſuperticies is) through the better half thereof, 

IL. If it be ina body, it is a double ſhadow , and 
is uſed when a ſuperhicies begins to forlake your fight, 
as in Columns and Pillars, where it is double dark- 
ned, and repreſcnteth to the eye, as it were the back- 
lide, leaving that unſhadowed to the light. 

ITI- The treble ſhadow is made by croſling over a- 
g£41n the double ſhadow, and is uſcd for the inward 
parts of things, as in clefts of the carth, wells , caves, 
the inlides of pots, cups and diſhes. 

IV. In ſhadowing, Jet the ſhadow always fall one 


way, that 1s, on the fame fide of the body z leaving 
the other to the light, So 


-_ 
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$0 in drawing a men, if T begin to ſhadow bis right 

cheeh,, I muſt ſhadow the right part of bis neck, arm , 
fide, thigh, leg, $6. 
- V. But if che light fide of the body be darkened by 
the oppolition of tome other body ſtanding between 
the ligit and it, 1t mult receive a contrary | Aw ac- 
cording as the light 15 obfuſcated. | 

So if three pillars ftaud together, that in the midſt muſt 
recezve a. ſhadow on both ſides. 

VI. All circular bodies mult have a circular ſhadow 
(by the firſt Section of this Chapter ) according to 
their torm or appearance, and the orbicular ſhadow of 
the obje& which caſteth it. 

VII. Let your ſhadow grow fainter and fainter , 
according to the greatneſs of the diftance from the 
opacous Body ſhadowing. 

And the reaſon is, becauſe all ſhadows are pyramidal, 
ix which caſe, ace of place prevails with the light againſt 
the ſhadow. 


VIII. Where contrary ſhadows concur,let the mean- 
eſt and moſi (olid body be firti ſerved ; and in double 
and treble ſhadows, let the firſt lines be very dry tor 
fear of blotting, betore you croſs them. 

Ix. All perte& lights receive no ſhadow at all 3 but 
being manifeſt, are only to be made apparent by that 
body which receives them 3 whoſe ſhadow mult be ac- 
cording to the efflux of light : but the colour of the 
light ought-to agree with the medium which receives 
it, whether it be Air, Cryſtal, Water, Amber, Glals, 
Tranſparent-wiae, or the like. 


= 
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CHAP, EESh 
Of Expreſſing Paſſions in the 


Conntenancee 


I. Ove is expreſſed by a clear, fair and, pleaſant 

Foam , Without clouds, wrinkles, or 
unpleaſant bendings: giving the torchead an ample 
height and breadth with majeſtick grace a full eye 
with a tine ſhadow at the bottom of the cye-lid, and 
a little at the corner: a proportionable noſe; noſtrils 
not too wide: a clear check made by ſhadowing ot 
it on one fide: and a [miling mouth made by a thin 
upper lip, and ſhadowing the mouth-line at the 
COrners. 

I. Fear is expreſſed by making the eycs look hol- 
low, heavy and downward , thin faln cheeks, clole 
mouth, and ſtaring careleſs hair about the cars. 

HI. Envy is belt decyphercd by the oaly hanging 
of the cheeks, and a pale countenance z and tomerimcs 
by grinning of the teeth. 

IV. Let every Paſlion be repreſented according to 
the outward appcarance thereot, as it is in thole per- 
ſons in whom it reigns 3_oblcrving the rules at the 
ſixth Section of the tourth Chapter. 
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GCHAP. XIV. 


Of Humane Proportion. 


I. | HE length of an upright body is cqual to cight 

times the length of the face or head : The arm 
hanging ſtraight down, reacheth within a {pan of the 
Knee : The length of the hand mutt be the length of 
the face: The arms extended mult be the juſt length 
of the body. 

IT. Thoſe parts of the body near to the Eye muſt be 
made greater and longer than thoſe farther off, ( be- 
caulc the cye judgeth (o of them) and according to the 
dittance trom the eye, ſo muſt you vary from that 
which is otherwiſe the real truce proportion of thole 
parts. 

III. In forcſhortening you mull take things as they 
appear to the cy c, and not to draw the full proportion 
ot cach part, but to ſhorten all, according to tne ratc 
cr reaſon which is obfuſcated. 

So if you would draw a ſhip forcright. there can appear 
but ouly ber forepart (for the reſt being bid cannot be ex- 
prejt : ) the like of an horſe looking full in my face, or a 
man lying along > I mnſt here of weceſſity foreſhorten, to ex< 
preſs the Viſual property : And in this caſe your eye and 
reaſon muſt be your chief guide to give the true reaſon and 
meaſure of theſe appearances, whether in Drawing, Limnu- 
247 or Painting. 

LV. The ufc of this forcſhortning is to expreſs all 
n.anner of actions in man or bcatt; to repreſent many 
things 
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things in a little room 3 to ſhew at one view to the eye 
and mind, the whole body of a Temple, with all its 
arches and pillars whether the inſide or outlide,as alſo 
the ſundry tides of Cities, Caſtles and Forts, and fuch 
like, 

Laſtly, That incvery caſe you make Nature the 
pattern of all draughts, fo that nothing beexpreſt, but 
what doth agree and accord with nature z and that 
nothing be cither forced beyond nature , nor yet any 
thing to come ſhort of nature. 

As if in drawing the pifiure of a man, be ſure you draw 
not ſuch a poſtare as is impoſſible for him to imitate with his 
natural body. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of Drapery. 


l. Raw the out-lines of the Garment lightly, and 

| jk be carctul, tor the whole grace of the 
picture lics therez then draw the greateſt tolds firſt , 
and ftroak thoſe into leſſer; and be lure they croſs one 
another. 

II. Sute your garments to the body and make them 
bend with the body, according as it fiands in or out, 
ſtreight or crooked, or turns one way or another : the 
Cloſer the garment ſits to the body , the narrower and 
(maller muſt the folds be. 

HI. All your tolds muſt confilt of two lines and 
no more, which you may turn with the garment at 
pleaſure; ſhadowing the inneriholi deeper, the outer- 

2 molt 
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moſt more light and it the folds be never fo curi- 
ouſly contrived, ſpare not to ſhadow them (it they 
fall inward from the light) with a double or treble 
ſhadow, as the occaſion rcquires. 

IV. The greater folds muſt be continued through 
the whole garment, the lefſex you may break off and 
ſhorten as you pleaſe. 

V. The ſhades of filk and fine linnen are very 
thick and ſmall, which require little folds and a light 
and rare ſhadow, commonly but double at moſt ; and 
{o alſo tine Drapery requires more and ſharper folds 
than courle. 

VI. That part of a garment which ſits cloſe to the 
body, muſt not be tolded at all, but only ſweetly 
ſhaded, to repreſent the part of the body which lies 
under it. 

VII. Obſerve the motion of the wind and air, for 
driving looſe apparel all-one way, drawing that part 
of the garment firſt which lies higheſt and cloſeſt upon 
the body, before you draw the looſer part that flies 
off trom the body, left by drawing the looſe part of the 
garment firſt you ſhauld be out, and ſo place the body 


crooked or awry. 
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CHAP, XVL 


Of mixea and pneertain Forms. 


f. T7 Or the drawing the form of any bealt, begin 

with vour lead or coal at the torchead, draw- 
ing downward the noſe, mouth , upper and nether 
chop, ending your line at the throat 3 then viewing, tt 
24in where you begun, from the torchead, _ ry 
cad, 
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head , cars and neck, continuing till you have given 
the full compaſs of the buttock, then mark out 
the legs and feet: Viewing it again touch out the 
breali with the eminency thereot z Lalily, fiſh the 
rail , paws, tongue, teeth , beard, and fſcvcral (ha- 
dows. 

II. In drawing beaſts you mult be well acquainted 

with thcir ſhape and a&ion, without which you ſhall 
never perform any thing excellent in that kind: and 
here it you draw it in an Emblem or the like, you 
ought to ſhew the Landskip of the Country natuxal to 
that beaſt. 
* THE. In birds begin alfo the draught at the head , 
(and beware of making it too big) then bring from 
under the throat the breaſt line down to the legs, there 
ſtay, and begin at the pinion to make the wing, which 
being joined to the back line will be preſently hniſhed; 
the cye, legs and train muſt be at laſt, letting always 
( in birds as in beaſts ) the farthelt leg be (horteſi ; 
their teathers (as the hair in beaſts ) mult take their 
beginning at the head very (mall, and tali in one way 
backwards in five ranks, greater and greatcr to the 
concluſion. 

IV. Inſects, as flies, bees, waſps,graſhoppers, worms, 
and ſuch like, are catie to be drawn and not hard to 
be laid in Colours; in doing theſe, it will at firſt be 
abſolutely nccefſary to have the living, pattern betore 
your cyecs. 

V. To draw a flower, begin from the bols, tuft ar 
wart in the middle; as in a Roſe or Marigold, with 
the yellow tufftc, which being made , draw lines e- 
qually divided, from thence to the greateſi cormpa;s 
or extent of yous flower : you may draw them ci. 
ther fully open or in the bud, and laden with dew, 
wet and worms, and then you may draw rudcly _ 
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the coal or lead the leaves afterwards, giving them 
their veins or jaggednels. 

VI. To take the natural and lively ſhape of the leaf 
of any herb or tree. 
Firſt, take the leaf that you would have, and gently 
bruiſe the ribs and veins on the back:ſide of it : after- 
wards wet the fide with linſeed oyl , and then preſs it 
hard upon a piece of clean white paper, and ſo you ſhall 
have the perfeft figure of the ſaid leaf, with every vein 
thereof ſo exatily expreſt, as being lively coloured it will 
ſeem to be truly natural. | 


CHAP, XVII. 
Of Lanaskip. 


T.T Andskip is that which expreſlcth in lines thc 

pcrfect vition of the earth, and all chings there- 
upon, placed above the horizon, as towns, villages, 
caſtles, promontaries, mountains,rocks, vallcys,ruines, 
rivers, woods, forreſts, chaſes, trees , houlcsand all 
other buildings, both beautiful and ruinous. 

II. Firſt Always expreſs a fair horizon , ſhewing 
the heavens cloudy or clear, more or lefs according 
to the occalion; and if you expreſs the Sun, let it be 
cither as rifing or ſetting. and as it were behind or 
over ſome hill or mountain. 

The Moor and Stars are ſeldom or uever depicted, un- 
leſs it be in vepr-Jentation of twilight > becanſe all things 
are ſuppoſes to be ſeen by day. 

HI. Secondly If you expreſs the Sun,make his lighe 
to reflcct upon all the trees, hills, mountains, rocks; 
or buildings 3 fhading the contrary fide; after which 
£ Bw ; manner 
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manncr alſo ſhadow clouds , mitts, and the like : 


' making the ſhadows to tall all one way. 


IV. Thirdly, be very carctul to augment or leſſen 
every thing proportionably to their diltance from the 
eye. making them cither bigger or lefler. 

V. In cxprclling things at large diſtances, as ten, 
twenty or thirty miles off, where the obje is hard 
to be diſcerned, as whether it be Temple , Caſtle, 
Houſe or the like 3 ſhew no particular {igns thercof, 
or any <cminent diſtinction 3 but rather as weakly , 
taintly, and contuſedly as the eye judgeth of it. 

VI. It Landskips be laid in Colours, the farther 
you go, the more you muſt lighten it with a thin 
and airy blew, to make it ſcem as it were atar off , 
beginning at firſt with a dark green, fo driving 
it by degrees into a blew, according to the di- 
ltance. 

VII. Make your Landskip to ſhoot ( as it were 
away , one part lower than another, making the 
nearcti hill or place higheſt, and thoſe that are 


tarther off, to ſhoot away under that , that the 


Landskip may appear to be taken from the top of 
2n hill, 

VIII. Let every thing have its propcr motion, as 
in trees when they are ſhaken with the wind , making 
the ſmaller boughs yielding 3 the ſtiffer leſs bending : 
in clouds that they follow the winds : ix rivers, the 
gencral current, and flaſhing of the watcr again(t 
the boat ſides : 21 the Sea, the waves and other pro- 
pcr agitations 3 and laltly, let every thing which mov- 
eth, whether cflentially or accidentally, have its pru- 


per repreſentation. 


IX, Let your work imitate the ſcafon you intend it 
for. 
As if you intend it for a winter piece, repreſent fel- 
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ling of wood 3 ſliding upox the Tee ; fowling by night ; 
banting of Bears or Foxes in the ſnow > making the trees 
every where naked or laden with tbe hoar froſt, the earth 
bare without greenneſs » flowers or cattel; the air thick), 
water frozen, with Carrs paſſing over it and boys upon it, 
& Co 

X., Laſtly, let every fite have its proper parergra, 
adjunas, or additional graces , as the Farm-howſk , 
Wind-mill, Water-mill , Woods, Flocks of ſheep, 
Herds of cattel, Pilgrims, ruines of Temples, Caliles 
and Monuments; with-a thouſand ſuch other only 
proper to particular ſubjects. RE 20m 


CH AP. XvIIL 
Of Diapering and Antique. 


k ] Rs , Is a tracing or running over your 
work again when you have, as it were, quite 
done, with damask brauches, and ſuch like. 

It 5 uſed to counterfeit cloth of gold , filver, damask, 
velvet, chamlet and the like , with what branch and in 
what faſhion you pleaſe : it is derived from the Greek, 
word 9\&t*e&g, tranleo, to paſs ever, and only ſignifies 
a light paſſing over the ſame again. =; 

I. It you Diaper upon folds, let your work be bro- 
_ oft accordingly , and taken as it were by the 
"alt. m—_— Ts” 

For reaſon ſheweth that the fold covereth ſomething 
which cannot be ſeen by reaſon of it, which if it was drawn 
ont at length would appear plain. | 

HI. Let the whole work be bomeogene ; that is, 
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let the Came work be continued throughout the whole 
garment, ſetting the taircft branch 1n the moſt emi- 
nent and perſpicuous place , cauſing it to run up- 
wards, for clle your work would be ridiculous. 

IV. You may either ſhadow the ground and leave 
your work white; or ſhadow your work and leave 
the ground white 3 and as you ſhall pleaſe in this 
kind, your tilling may be with {mall pricks, which 
will (hew very fair. | 

V. Antique ( ab antes) are buttercſſes whereon 
the building is ſtayed, as alſo the outwardmott ranges, 
ulcd in tore-tronts of houſes, in all manner of Com- 
partments, curious Architeture , Armours, Jewels, 
and Columns. 

VI. The torm of it is ( only for delights fake ) a 
* gecneralor irregular compolition of men, bealts birds, 
fiſhes and flowers and {uch like, without cither rule or 
reaſon. | 

VII. Laſily, obſerve the continuation of one and 
the ſame work, through the whole piece, without the 
leaſt change or alteration. | 

As if it be naked boys, playing, lying, fitting, or riding 
upon Goats, Eagles, Dolphins and the like (irings of 
pearl, Satyrs, Tritons, Apes, Dogs, Oxen, bearing or 
drawing Fruits, Branches, or any wild fanſie after your 
own invention, with a thouſand ſuch other idle toys > be 
ſure you obſerve the continuation. 
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CHAP. XIX., 
To take the perfeit aramght of any Pittare. 


I. a Ake a ſheet of fine Venice Paper, wet it all over 

IT with linſced oyl on one t:de. thereof, which 
then wipe oft as clean as you can) let the Paper dry, 
and lay it on any painted or printed Piqure, then 
with a black-lcad pen you may draw it over with 
caſe: put this oyled paper upon a ſhcet ot clean white 
papcr, and with a little pointed ſtick or tcather out of 
a {wallow*s wing, draw over the ſtroaks which you 
drew upon the oylcd paper 3 fo ſhall you have the 
exa& form upon the white paper , which may be ſet 
out with colours at plcalure. 

IT. Or thus , The picture being drawn as before in 
the oyled paper, put it upon a ſheet of white paper, 
and prick over the drawing with apen : then take 
ſome (mall coal, powder it fine, and wrap it ina piece 
of ſome fine linnen, and bind 1t up therein looſely, 
and clap it lightly, all over the prickcd line by little 
and little , and afterwards draw it ovcr again once 
or twice, with pen or pencil. 

II. Or thus, Rub a ſhcet of white paper all over on 
one fide with black-lead , or clſe with vermilion 
mixed with freſh butter; lay the colourcd fide upon 
a ſheet of white paper, then lay the picture you would 
coppy out upon the other ſide of the coloured paper, 
and with a {mall pointed ſtick or [(wallows quill, go 0+ 
ver all the ſtroaks of your picture, and it will be exact 
on the white papcr. 

IV. Or thus, Lay a picce of Lanthorn horn upon the 
picture, 
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picture, then draw the ſtroaks of your picture with a 
hard nibbed pen upon the horn; and when it is dry, 
breath upon the horn twice or thrice, and preſs it hard 


| upon white paper alittle moilined, 


V. Or thus, Take an oyled theet ( as at the firit Sc- 
Aion of this Chapter _) rub one fide of it with lamb- 
black or lake 3 lay it upon a ſheet of fair paper with 
the coloured lide downwards, and upon it lay the pi- 
Gure you would coppy out, and trace it over with a 
ſwallows feather. 

VI. Or thus, Take hne lake mixed with linſced 
oyl, and draw with it, inſtead of Ink, all the out- 
ſtroaks of any picture, and other material parts 3 then 
wet the contrary fide of the picture and preſs it hard 
upon a ſheet of paper, and it will leave bchind it all 
that which you drew over. 

VII. Or thus, Grind Printers black fine, and tem- 
per it with water, and with a pen dipt in it, draw over 
the out-lines and maſicr ſiroaks ; wet then ſome 
white paper with a ſpunge or the like, and prels it 
hard thereupon 3 and you ſhall have the roaks you 
drew upon the white paper. 

VIN. Or thus Lay the print ( the back-fide of it ) 
upon a clear glals, or oyled paper, then lay a clcan pa- 
per upon the print 3 hold it up againſt the light, fo 
will you {ce all the ſtroaks which you may draw out, 
and ſhadow allo it you pleaſe. 
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CHAP. XX. 


To extend or contratt 4a Pitture keeping the 
proportion. 


I. LO o_ your piGure with one great ſquare, 
which divide into as many little ones as you 
pleaſe : this done, according as you would have your 
picture either greater or lefs, make another ſquare 
greater or leſs, which divide into as many equal 
{quares, which be drawn with a black-lcad plummet. 

II, Take your black lead pen,and draw the picture 
by little and little, paſſing trom ſquare unto ſquare 
(by the example of the pattern ) until you have gone 
all over with it : obſerving that in what part of the 
{quare the piQture lies, you draw the like part in the 
{quare anſwerable thereto, till you have hinifhed the 
whole, 

II. Then draw it over with a pen, in which fe- 
cond drawing of it you may calily mend any fault, and 
{hadow it at pleaſure. 

IV. Laſtly, When it is throughly dry, rub it over 
with the crum of white-bread, and it will take off all 
the black lead firoaks, ſo will your draught remain 
fair upon the paper, 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Of Perſpettive in general. 


IT TIKH' in Greek, Perfpediva in Latin, the 

Q Art of ſeeing in Engliſh 3 is that by which we be- 

hold, contemplate, and draw the likeneſs of all mag- 

| nitudes, juſt in form and manner as they appear to the 
Eye. 

"a. The matter to be ſeen or ſpeculated is a magni- 
tude : the manner of ſpeculation is by radiations of 
Light, cither direc, rcfleted or broken, 

II. A magnitude is that which hath form; and it 
| I$cither lineal, ſuperficial, or (ſolid z that is, cither a 
complication of points, a complication of lines, or a 
complication of ſuperticies. 

Iv, Aline is acomplication of points; that is (ac- 
cording to Exclid ) a length only without cither 
breadth or thickneſs. 

V. A ſuperficies is a complication of lines; that is 
a length having breadth without thickneſs. 

For as the continuation of points makes a line: ſo the 
couching of lines makes a ſuperficies : which i only tbe 
laying of points croſs-wiſe. 

VI. A (olid is a complication of ſuperticiesz that 
15, a length and breadth, having depth or thickneſs. 

And indeed it is nothing but tbe continuation of points 
pou a ſuperficies either perpendicularly or bending. 

VII. The Contemplation of the Objed repreſents 
the matter to the mind, in the ſame manner as its out- 
ward appcarance doth to the Eye. 

And from hence comes Judgment whereby the Artiſt is 
enabled 
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enabled t2 deſcribe the ſame in lines and delineate it, 
according to its apparent or viſual proportions. 

VIII, Todraw or deſcribe the Appearance in lines 
15 the a&ive part of this Art, whereby the Idea con. 
ceived in the mind ( by fight and contemplation ) is 
brought to light. 

Ix. Aradiation 1isa beam of light, conveighing the 
likeneſs of the thing, to the Eyes, or fight ; and the 
Knowledg thereot to the mind or underltanding, 

And thus radiation is twofold, either external from the 
external light or intelleQual from its being aud power. 

X. Dired radiations, are thoſe which conlider the 
dire& or ſtreight beams, which pals between the eye 
and the objec. 

And this is the firſt kind of perſpefiive 3 and is many 
times ( alone) called the Opticks, 

XL. RefleGed radiations, are thoſe which conſider 
the reflection of beams, and their thape upon any po- 
liſh'd body, as on a Glebe, Cone, Cylinder, Pyramid, 
or any regular ſolid. 

And this is the ſecond kind of Perſpefitve; which is called 
the Art Catoptrica. 

XI. Broken radiations are thoſe which confider 
the breaking of beams, as they are to be {een 
through a glaſs or a Cryltal cut into ſeveral plains or 
fuperhicics. 

And this is the tbird and laſt kind of Perſpedive which 
# called the Art Dioptrica. 
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Of the Aittve part of Perſpective, 


. He active part of perſpeive is cither Ichno- 

T graphical, Orthograpbical, or $ cenographical 

I. Ichnographia, is the deſcription of the plain baſe 
or bottom of any body or building. 

HL And it is twofold, to wit, either Geometrical 
or Scenograpbical. 

IV. Ichnographia Geometrical , is that which gives 
the ſight of the bottom or baſe of any body or build- 
Ng. 
So a Circle is the baſe of a Column ; and a ſquare is 
the baſe of a Pedeſtal, and the like 3 but ths Geometri- 
cal 1chnography i #ot ſeen in Sefion,or through a Glaſs, 
unleſs it lies parallel to the baſe andſo it makes no SeQi- 

02 with it. 

3 _V. Ichnographia Scexographical is the Appearance of 

4 the ſame bale-in Section, or through a Glaſs, ere- 

| me upright on the ſame plain, on which the baſe 
ands. 

And by this the ſaid baſe is extended in length but con- 
traded in breadth, for ſo it appearcth to zhe eye. 

VI. Orthographia, 15 the vition of the forcxight fide 
' of any plain; to wit,of that plain or fuperficies which 

les equidiftant to a right line, paſſing through the 
outward or convex centers of borh eyes, continued 
to a due length, 

Aud therefore Perſpe&tive Orthographia, is the delz- 
eation of the apparent right plain. 

Seenographia 1s the deſcription of a plain or other 
Hzurec, 
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figure, that declines from the apparent or forcright 
plain 3 that is, of that plain which tnakes Angles with 
the ſaid foreright plain. , b | 

The Scenographick viſio} of any form, body, or build- 
zng is, of that ſide which declines from, or conſtitntes an 
Angle, with the right line, paſſing from the convex centers 
of both Eyes aforeſaid : this Artiſts call the return if 
the forerighs ſide. Now the difference between the Ortho 
graphick aud Scenographick w3ſiox: is this 3 the Ortho- 
graphick ſhews the fide of a body or building as it is be- 
beld when the plain of the Glaſs is placed equidiſtant ty 
that ſide : but the Scenographick ſhews the ſide of a body 
or edifice as it appears throngh a glaſs raiſed obliquely to 
the ſaid fide, or making an angle therewith. 


Ch AP. X X 111: 


Of the Snbjett to be ſeen. 


L He Baſe of any thing is the plain, flat, or floor 

T w cn, he any ſolid body, or objc& is pla- 
ced, Or raiſed. 

II. The Altitude or beight is the perpendicular ſpace 
of place, between the baſe and eye , or height of the 
viſual point above the balc. | 

III. The Viſual point, is 2 point in the Horizontal 
line, wherein all the beams of the cyes unite. 

Exempl gratia. If you look on a long ſtraight river, 
tbe fides of which run parallel, yet by reaſon of the diſtance 
both ſides of the river ( although it be very broad )) will 
ſeem 10 incline, touch , and unite with each other in one 
common paint or center; and ſo if you look os a long, 

, | ſtraight 
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Rraight brick-wall, the ſeveral lays of brick , and courſes 


of mortar, will (at a great diſtance) ſeem to incline eaci 
to other in one common point or center > this point reflected 
ona glaſs, raiſed upright on the baſe, is called the viſual 
point. , 
IV. The Horizontal line is a line procecding, from 
the center of the eye to the viſual point, parallcl to 
the Horizon of the Earth. . 

And this 18, in men of ordinary beight or ſtature, com- 
monly about five foot from the ground or baſe. 

V. The Diftaxce is the ſpace on the baſe. between 
the Glaſs and point in the bale which lies directly un- 
der the eyes, 

VI. The Sefiox is a plain of tranſparent or per- 
Incid matter ( as of Glas ) raiſed upright upon the 
plain of the baſe ſtanding before you , parallel to a 
ſtraight line , paſſing through the convex centers oft 
both Eyes. 

IWithout the knowledg of this Section or Glaſs is 35 nt- 
terly impoſſible to underſtand peripective, or kjeow wh.tt 
it means : Or be able to give a-reaſon for the diff erence be» 
tween the Octhographick and Scenographick figure. 

VIE. It the Glaſs is placed near the viſual point,and 
far from the objc&, the tigure which is fecn will bc 
very (ſmall: and the reaſon is, becauſe all xays compre- 
hending the Orthographical and Scenographical it- 
gures (though more remore trom the object) tall into 
the viſual point. as their common center. 

VIIL It the viſual point be more clevated (though 
at the ſame dittance ) the Scenographicx tigure or 
form will appear of a much larger magnitude :; bccauie 
the viſual radiations being higher, the various per= 
pendiculars raiſcd on the Sefton or Glafs, cut them 
in wider diſtances, becauſc more remo:c trom the 
Glaſs, 
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IX. 1t the Glaſs incline to the viſual point, the 
Sccnogrephick vition will be long-wiſe between the 
vitual point and the objec, 

Aud the reaſon is, becauſe the plain of the Glaſs beaps 
14 more of the viſmeal Radiations- 

X. It the Glaſs recline from the viſual point , the 
Scenographick tigure will appear roundcr, and begin 
torclemble the Orthographick. 

XI. But if the Glaſs is fixed equidiſtant to the bale, 
or plain the obje& ſtands upon 3 the Scenographick 
and Orthographick reſemblance will be one and the 
{ame. 

And the reaſon is, becauſe the form of the fignre is loſt, 
or n:0t viſible in the Section. 

XII. The Viſual Raies, arc thoſe lines which pro- 
cccd trom the viſual point, through the Glaſs, to a- 
ny point higher or lower than the plain of the Hort- 
7ZON. 

XI. Dzagonals, or lincs of diſtance, are fuch as are 
drawn from the point of diſtance to any other point, 
hiyher or lower than the Horizon. | 

XIV. The Objed is that farm, tigure, body or edi» 
hce intended to be expreficd in Perſfpeetzve propor» 
STOUT 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
The General Praftice of Perſpettive. 


l. [ Et every line which in the Object or Gepmetri- 

_ cal hgure is fireight, perpendicular, or parallel 
to its baſe, be ſoalſo in its Sccnographick deglina- 
tion. 

II. Let the lines which in the object return at 
right Angles from the fore-right fide, be drawn Scc- 
nographically from the Viſual point. 

III Let all ſtraight lines, which in the objctt re- 
turn from the fore-rizht-lide, run in a Scenographick 
hgure into the Horizontal line. 

IV. Let the obje&t you intend to delineate ſtanding, 
on your right hand, be placed alfo on the right hand 
of the viſual point : and that on thelett hand, on the 
Icft hand of the (ame point ; and that which is juli be- 
fore, in the middle of it. | 

V. Let thoſe lines which arc( in the object ) E- 
quidiſtant to the returning linz, be drawn in the 
Scenographick tigure, from that point found in the 
Horizon. 

VI. In ſetting off the altitude of Columns, Pe- 
deſtals and the like,mceaſure the heighth from the baſe- 
line upward in the front or fore-right-fidez and a vi- 
ſual ray drawn, that point in the front (hall limic 
the altitude of the Column or piller, all the way bc- 
bind the fore-tight-fide or Orthographick appearance, 
cve1 to the viſual point. 

This rule you muſt obſerve in all figures, as well where 


there is a frout or fore-right ſide, as where there is none. 
D 2 VIL in 
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 VIL. Indelineating Ovals,Circles, Arches, Crofles, 
Spirals and Croſs-archcs, or any other figure, 1n rhe 
root of any room 3 firſt draw Ichnographically, and fo 
with perpendiculars, from the moſt Emincnt points 
thcrcot, carry it up unto the Ceiling, from which ſeve- 
ral points carry on the figure, 

VIII. The center in any Sccnographick regular 
figure $ found by drawing crofs-lines from oppolite 
angles: for the point where the Diagonals crols is the 
Center. | 

Ix. Aground plain of {quarcs is alike, both above 
and below the Horizontal line 3 only the more it is | 
diſtant above or beneath the Horizon, the ſquares 
will be ſo much the larger or wider. 

X. In drawing a perſpective hgure, where many | 
lines come together, you may for the directing of your 
cyc, draw the Diagonals inred ; the viſual lines in | 
black 3 the Perpendiculars in green, or other different 
colour from that which you intend the figure ſhall 
bc of. 

XI Having conſidered the height, diſtance and 
poſition of the higure, and drawn it according]y, 
with fide or angle againſt the bale 3 raiſe perpendicu- 
lars from the ſeveral angles or dcligned points in the 
tigure, to the baſe, and transfer the Jength of each 
perpendicular , from the place where it touches the 
baſe, to the baſe on the fide oppolite to the point of + 
diſtance 3 fo will the Diametrals drawn to the per- 
pendiculars in the baſe, by interſc&tion with the Dia- 
gonals drawn to the ſeveral transferred diſtances,give 
the angles of the figure : and fo lines drawn from 
point to point will circumſcribe the Scenographick 
118!Ure. 

XII. If in Landskip there be any fanding wa- 
tcrs, as Rivers, Ponds, ard the like. place the Ho- 
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. rizontal line level with the farthcti fight or appearance 


ot it. | 

XIII. If chere be any houſcs or the like in the pi- 
ure, contider their potition, that you may hnd trom 
what point in the Horizontal line to draw the tronts 
and fides thereof. 

XIV. In deſcribing things at a great diſtance, ob- 
ſerve the proportion( both in magnitude and diftance ) 
in draught, which appears from the objcct to the 
cYC. 

XV. Incolouring and ſhadowing of every thing , 
you muſt do the fame jn your picture which you ob- 
ſerve with your cye, eſpecially in objccts lying near 3 
but according as the diltance grows greatcr and grea- 
ter, fo the colours muſt be fainter and fainicr , 
til at Jaſt they loſe themiclves in a darkith sky 
colour, 

XVI. The Catoptricks arc bcſt ſeen in a common 
looking-glals or other polith'd matter, where it the 
glaſs be exactly flat, the objec is exactly like 1ts ori- 
2inal : but it the glaſs be not fat, the rclemblance a!- 
tcrs from the original, and that moxe or Ict3, accor- 
ding as the glaſs differs from an cxact plain. 

XVII. In drawing Catoptrich figures, the (urfacc of 
the glaſs is to be conlidered, upon which you racen to 
have the rct{c&ion; tor which you mult make a par- 
ticular Ichyographical draught or projcCtion 3 wich 
on the glaſs muſt appear to be a plain tull of {quarcs , 
on which projection transtcr what {hall be drawn, on 
a plain divided into the ſame number of like ſquares : 
where thqugh the draught may appear very con- 
fuſed, yct the refletion thereof on the glaſs w:ll be 
yery regular, proportional and really cotmpolcd. 

XVIII. The Dioptrrick, or broken beam may be ſec 
I3 atub, through a Cryſtal, or Glaſs, whica hath ' 
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ſurface out into many others, whereby the raies 
objcd& are broken. 


of the 


For, to the flat of the Cryſtal or water, the raies run 
freight but then they break and make an Angle; the 
which alſo by the refraied beams is made and continued 


on the other ſide of the ſame flat. 


XIX. When theſe faces on a Cryſtal are turned to- 


wardsa plain, placed directly betore it, they ſeparate 
themſclves at a good diftance on the plain 3 becauſe 
they are all dixcCtcd to various far diſtant places of the 


(ame. 


RX. But for the aſſigning to each of them a place 
on the ſame plain , no Geometrick rule is yet in- 


ventcd. 


CHAP. XXV. 


A Rational Demonſtration of Chiromantical 
Signatures; Added by way of Appendix 
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7” He foundation of Chiromancy depends upon 
the true appropriation of the ſeveral mounts, 
ger, vx places in the hand, to their proper Stars or 


"}:liClSe 

[f. The Ancients have affigned the root 
r::cdle tinger to Saturn 5 of the fore-finger to 
tc ollow of the hand to Mars: the root 
-ing-hnger to So]: of the thumb to Venus : 
tle hinger to Mercury: and laſtly, the brawn 
and near the wriſt to Luna. 

II. That line which comes round the bal 
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thumb towards the root or mount of Fupiter is cal! 
ed Lines Fovialis or the lite-line: that from the 
wrilt to the root er mount of Saturn, Linea Satur» 
ialis : but if it points to the root or mount of $o!, 
Lines Solars, it to Mercury, Linea Mercurialis : that 
which goes from Linea Fovialis to the mount of Lzna, 
Linea Luaris, or the natural line: the other great 
line above it is called Linez Stellata, or the line of 
' fortune, becauſe it limits the mounts of the Plancts, 
and is imprefſed with various vertnes in thoſe places 
according to the nature of the Planet whoſe mount it 
runs under or (ets a boundary unto: Laſily, the ſpace 
between the natural line and the line of fortune is call- 
ed Meyſa, the Table 

IV. All other lines ſhall either proceed ont of the 
ſides of the former, or cle from ſome proper mount. 

V. Every line great or ſmall, long or ſhort, hath a 
certain beginning or root, from which it rilcsz and a 
certain end or point to which it tends. 

VI. Thediſtance between both ends, is the way of 
its paſſagez in which way, it either croſſes {ome 0- 
ther line, or clſe is croſſed : if it do neither, its ftgni- 
fication is continual, and ought ſo much the more to 
be taken notice of, 

VII. Every mount hath a proper fignihcation, 
which it receives from the fignihcations of its proper 
Planct, being abſtraQtly conſidered : the (ame under= 
ſtand of all the principal lines aforeſaid. 

VIII. Saturz is the Author of Age, Inheritances, 
Melancholly, Malice, Sorrow, Miſery, Calamitics, 
Enemies, Impriſonments, Sickneſs, Diſcafes, Perplexi- 
ties, Cares, Poverty, Croffes, Death, and whatloever 
evil can befall humane life : he fignifics Fathers, Old 
Men, Labourers, Dyers, Smiths, and Jeſuits. 

IX, Fupiter is the Anthor of Health, Strength, 
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Moderation, Sobriety, Mercy, Riches, Subſtance, 
Goodneſs, Liberty, Religion, Honeſty, Juſtice, Mo- 
delty, and all other things which may make a man 
happy: he ſignihes Churches, Church-men, Lawyers, 
Scholars, Cloathiers, and the like. 

X. Mars isthe Author ot Strite,Contention, Pride, 
Prcſlumption, Tyranny, Thefts, Murders, Vicory, 
Conqueſt, Infortunacy, Boldneſs, and Dangers : he 
fgnities Phyſicians, Chirurgians, Apothecaries, the 
Carp, all Military men and Preferments, Edge-tools, 
Butchers, Carpenters, Gunners, Bailiffs, and the like. 

* XI. Sol 1s the Author of Honour, Glory, Renown, 
Preterment, Life, Generofity, Magnanimity, Sove- 
raignty, Dominion, Power, Treaſures, Gold, Silver, 
and whatſoever may make the lite of man ſplendid 
he fignitics Kings, Princes, Rulers, and all menin 
power, Minters, Gold{miths, long Life and Wiſdom. 

XIE. Veaws is the Author of Joy, Pleaſure, Mirth, 
Solace, Luft, Uncicaiin«s, and Idlencſs : ſhe bignitics 
Woman-kind, Siſters, Ladies, Whores, Curiokities, 
Lapidaries, Siikmen, Taylors, Mercers, Upholſtcrs, 
PiGeures, PiCture-drawers, the Pox,'and Dilcaſcs pro- 
cccding from uacleanneſs, 

XIII. Mercury is the Author of Craft, Subtilty, Po- 
ticy, Deceit, Perjury, Study, Hearing, and Merchan- 
dizing: hefignitizs Merchants, Clerks, Scholars, Se- 
cretaries, Ambaſſadors, Pages, Meſſengers, Poets, 
Orators, Stationers, Cheaters, Thicves, Petty-lawyers, 
Philoſophers, Mathematicians, Aſtrologers. 

XIV. Lana is the Author of popular Fame both 
Good, and: Evil, Joy, and Sorrow, Mutability and 
Inconltancy, Aﬀc&ion and DilaftcQion, Moiſture and 
every <fic& which may be ſaid. to be common: ſhe 
ſignifies Waters; Ships, Seamen of all ſorts, Queens; 
L2dics, a Governc(s, the Common people in general, 
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Neighbors, Mothers, Kindred, Fiſhmongers, Vintners, 
Taplicrs, Midwives, Nurſes, and Travellers. 
This being known, underſtand, 

XV. Firſt, That the lines take their fignification 
form the mount of that Planct trom whence they rile. 

XVI. Secondly, That the place from whence any 
line riſes ſhews the ground, cauſc, or original of the 
things ſignified by that line ; the line or mount to 
which it points, ſhews the iſſue, to what. the thing 
tends, and what may be the cnd of the matter tignihicd. 

XVII. Thirdly, That whether the line higathes good 
or evil, if it be cut or croſſed by any other line, that 
line ſo cutting, it, will at a certain time not only abate 
the good, but alſo take away the. evil, it it fo ligniticd. 

XVIII. Foxrthly, That the nature and quality of 
that line thus deſtroying the fignihication. of the tor- 
mer, is known by conſidering from what place it rilcs, 
and to what place it tends. 

XIX. Fiftbly, That a double judgment ariſcs from 
every line, by accounting its rife, tirft trom the one 
cnd ſecondly, from the other. 

XX. S:xtbly, That little lines riſing out of the tides 
of any other line, both augment the things t1gnihcd by 
that linez andalſo fignific new matter ariling by things 
lignihed by the line from whence they rife z and the 
place to which they.point, ſhew to what they tend. 
A XXI. Seventbly, That the mounts or lines adorned p. 
with ſtars, or ſmall lines, not croflcd, or pointing to 
evil places, ſhew great good and happinels to the 
perlon, by things ſignified by the ſame mount or line : 
and on the contrary, vitiated with croflcs, ſpots, or 
knots, ſhew much evil and perplexity. 

XXII. Laſtly, The beginning of the lines, ſhew in 
the beginning or foreparr of Lite 3 the middle, in the 
middle part of Life 3 and the'ends of them, the latter- 
pry part, 
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part, or end of Likez fo that it any evil or good be 
ſignified by any linc, you muſt hint the time according 
to the aforeſaid reafon. 

*Tis8 true, bere we ought to enquire into the denomina- 
eed times when the things ſignified ſhould come to paſs; 
but becauſe that matter is ſomething loug aud abſtruſe 
(being more fit to be bandled in a particular trad, where. 
31 all its curioſities may be examined ) this onr preſent 
work being a ſubjeQ of another nature, and theſe things 
not efſential to our purpoſe, but only added by way of ap- 
pendix, we ſhall at this time forbear. Notwithſtanding, 
althmgh we have not here delineated every thing in pay- 
ticular, yet we have laid ( as it were ) the ground and 
foundation of the Art ; ont of which, as out of a fountain, 
the induſtrious Student may at bis own leiſnre and plea- 
ſere, rear a ſtately fabrick. 


The Bnd of the Firſt Book. 
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Of Excravinc, Ertcainc, 
and LiwninG. 


Shewing the Inſtruments belonging to 


the Work ; the Matter of the Work, 
the way and manner of performing the 
ſame z together with all other Requiſites 
and Ornaments, 
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CHAP. L 


of Graving and the Inflruments thereof. 


I. Raving is an Art which teacheth how to 
(3 transfer any delign upon Copper, Brals, or 
Wood , by help ot ſharp pointed and cut- 
ting Inſtruments. 
II. The chiet Inſtruments are for, 1. Gravers, 2. 
An Oyl ſtone, 3. A Cufhion, 4 A Burniſher. 
IIL. Gravers are of three forts, round pointed,ſquare 
pointed, and Lozenge pointed. The ronung is beſt to 
ſcratch withal : the ſquare Graver is ta make the largeſt 


ftroaks; 
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ſtroaks : the Lozenge is to make ſtroaks more fine and deli. 
cate; but a Graver of a middle ſize betwixt the ſquare 
and Lozenge pointed, will make the ſtroaks or hatches ſhew 
with more life and vigonr, according as you manage it in 
working 

IV. The Oyl-ſtone is to whet the Gravers upon, 
which muſt be very ' ſmooth, not too ſoft, nor too 
hard, and without pinholes. 

The uſe is thus : Put a few drops of Oil Olive upon 
the ſtone, and laying that fide of it, which youu intend ſhall 
cut the Copper, flat upon the ſtone, whet it very flat and 


eaven 3 and therefore be ſure to carry your band ſtedfaſt 4 


mith an equal ſtrength, placing the forefinger firmly, upon | 


the oppoſite ſide of the Graver. Then turn the next fide of | 


your Graver, and whet that in like manner, that you may 
bave a very ſharp edge for an inch or more. Laſtly, turn- 
ing uppermoſt that edge which you bave ſo whetted, and 
ſetting the end of the Graver obliquely upon the flone , 
whet it very flat and ſloping in form of a Lozenge ( with 
an exat and eaven band) making to the edge thereof a 
ſharp point. It is impoſſible that the work ſhould be with 
the neatneſs and curisſity deſired, if the Graver be not , 
= ouly very good, but alſo exaQly and carefully whet- 
F64., 

V. The Cuſhion is a leather bag filled with fine 
ſand, to lay the plate upon, on which you may turnit 
every way at caſe. L | | 

Tae muſt turn your plate with your left hand,according 
as the ſtroaks which you grave do turn, which maſt be at- 
zained with diligent care and praflice. 

VI. The burniſhing Iron is of uſe to rub out ſcratch- 
es and ſpecks or other.things which may fault your 
work in the plate 3 as alſo if any ftroaks be graved 
too deep or groſs to. make them appear 1cts and 
tawater by rubbing them therewith» 

YI, To 


: 
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VI. To make your Gravers. 

Provide ſome croſi-bow ſteel, and canſe it to be beaten 
ent into ſmall rods, and ſoftned, then with a good file you 
may ſhape them at pleaſure : when you bave done, heat 
them red bot, and ſtraight dip it into Soap, and by ſo do- 
ng it will be very hard: where note, that in Solan 
them into the Soap, it you turn your hand never (© 
little awry, the Graver will be crooked. Tf your Gra- 
wr be too hard, take a red-hot Charcoal and lay the end of 
your Graver upon it till it begins to wax yellowiſh, and then 
dip it into tallow (ſome ſay water) and it will be tougher. 

VIII. Have by you a piece of Box or hard wood, 
that after you have ſharpned your Graver, by ſtriking 
the point of it into the ſaid Box or hard wood, you 
may take off all the roughneſs about the points, which 
was cauſed by whetting it upon the oyl-ſtone. 

Ix. Laſtly, take a hile and touch the edge of the 
Graver therewith ; it the file cut 1t, it is too (oft, and 
will do no good : but it it will not touch it, it is fit 
| for your work. 

If it ſhould break on the point, it is a ſign it is tempered 
two bard , which oftentimes after a little uſe by whetting 
will come into a good condition. 


——. ——. 


Of Poliſhing the Copper Plates, 


wy Ake a plate of Braſs-or Copper of what bigneſs 
you pleaſe, and of a reaſonable thicknels, ta- 
king, heed that it be free from fire-flaws. 

II. Beat it as ſmooth as you can with a hammer,and 
then rub it as (mooth as you ca, with a HR 
vol 
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void of Gravel (leſt it ſcratch it and ſo cauſe as much 
labour to get them out ) and a little watcr. 

II. Then drop a tew drops of oyl Olive upon the 
plate, and burmiſh it with your burniſhing Iron 3 and 
then rub it with Charcoal made of Beech wood quen- 
ched in Urine, 

Iv. Lalily, with a roul made of a picce of a black 
Felt, Caſter, or Beaver, dip d in oyl Olive, rub it well 
for an hour, ſo ſhall your plate be cxac1y polithed. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Holding the Graver, 


[. Re will beneccſſary to cut off that part of the knob 
of the handle of the Graver which is upon the 
fame line with the edge of the Graver 3 thereby ma- 


king that lower tide next to the plate flat, that it nay 


be no hinderance in graving. | 

For working #pox a large plate, that part of the baudle 
(if not cut away) will ſo reſt upou the Copper, that it will 
binder the ſmooth aud even carriage of your band in ma- 
king your ftroaks, and will cauſe your Graver to run into 
your Copper deeper than it ſhould do. This done, 

EI. Place the knob at the end of the handle of the gra- 
ver in the hollow of your hand, and having extended 
your fore-finger towards the point of the Graver, 
laying it a top , or oppoſite to the edge which ſhould 
cut the plate 3 place your thumb on the one fide of the 
Graver, and your other fingers on the other ſide, fo as 
that you may guide the Graver flat and parallel with 
the plate. 

UL Bc wary that your fingers interpoſe not between 


the 
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the plate and the Graver, for they will hinder you in 
' carrying, your Graver level with the plate, and cauſe 


your lines to be more deep, groſs and rugged, than 
otherwile they would be. 


——_ 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the way and manner of Engraving. 


L. T JAving a Cuſhion filled with ſand about nine 

| 4 iniches long and fix broad, and three or four 
thick, and a plate well poliſhed 3 lay the plate upon 
the Cuſhion, which place upon a firm Table, 

Il. Holding the Graver ( as aforeſaid ) according, 
to Art, in making tiraight ſtroaks be ſure to hold your 
plate ixm upon the Cuſhion, moving your hand, 
leaning lightly where the firoak ſhould be finez and 
harder where you would have the ſtroak broader. 

III. Bat in making circular or crooked ſtroaks, hold 
your hand and Graver ſtedfaſt, your arm and elbow 
rclting upon the Table, and move the plate againſt 
the Graver 3 tor otherwile it is impoſhble to make 
thole crooked or winding ſtroaks with that neatne(s 
and command that you ought to do. 

IV. Learn to carry your hand with fuch a flight, 
that you way end your ſtroak as finely as you began 
itz and it you have occaſion to make one part deeper 
or blacker than another, do itby degrees 3 and that 
you may do it the more exactly, oblerve that your 
ltroaks be not too cloſe, nor too wide. 

For your more cxaGt obſervation, praCtiſe by fuck 
Princs winch: are more loofly ſhadowed, lclt by 1mita- 
ting {:* :oxe dark, you ſhould not know where to be- 
Bll Or +: d, V. Aftcr 
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V. After you have graved part of your work, it 
will be needful to ſcrape it with the ſharp edge of a 
burniſher or other graver, carrying it along even with 
the plate, to take oft the roughnels of the ttroaks z but 
in doing it beware of making ſcratches. 

VI. And that you may the better ſce that which i; 


Engraven, with thc- picce of Felt or Caltor ( at the - 


fourth Scion of the ſecorid Chapter ) dipt in oyl rub 
the places graven. 

VII.. Laſtly, whatſoever appears to be amiſs, you 
may rub out with the burniſher, and very exacly po- 
liſh it with your piece of Felt or Calter and oy} 
w hich done, toclcanſe the plate you may boil it alittle 
in Wine-vinegar, and rub it gently with a bruſh of 
{mall braſs-wire or Hogs brililes. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Imitation of Copies or Prints. 


[. Having a piece of Bees wax tyed upin a fine 
holland rag, heat the plate over the fire, till 
it may be hot enough to melt the wax 3 then rub the 
plate with the wax tyed up in the rag, till you ſce it 
covered all over with wax, ( which let be very thin: ) 
if it be noteven, heat it again by the fire, and wipe it 
over gently with a feather. 
II. If you would copy a printed picture, to have 
It print off the ſame way then clap the print which 
you would imitate with the printed fide next tothe 
platez and having placed it very exatly, rub the 
backſide of the print with a burniſher, or any thing 


that is hard, ſmooth and round, which will caulc it 
to 
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to ſtick to.the wax upon the plate : then take off 
the print (beginning at one corner) gently and with 
care, teſt you tear it (which may be cauſed alſo by 
putting too much wax upon the plate ) and it will 
leave upon the wax the pertect proportion in every 
art. | 

- Is here note, if it be an old piftare, before you place it 
#pon the was, it.will be goed to track 2t over in every limb 
with. a black-lead penſil. +. 

LIT. But it you would have it print the contrary 
way, take the duſt of black-lead, and rub the backlide 
of the print all over therewith, .which backhde put 
upon the waxed pJatez and with your needle or draw- 
ing point,draw all theout-lines of the deſign or print, 
all which you will tind upon the wax. This done, 

IV. Take a long Graver either Lozenge or round 
(which is better )very ſharp, and with the point, therc= 
of ſcratch over every particular limb in the out-ttroak 3 
which done, it will not be difficult to ma1k out all the 
ſhadows as you Engrave, having the proportion be- 
fore you. ny 

V. Lalitly, for Copics ot Letters, go over cyery 
letter with black-lcad, or write them with unguard 
Ink,and clap the paper over the waxed plate as betores 


CHAP, VI. 
Of Engraving is word, 


{, T He figures that are to be carved or grayen in 
| 2 Wood mult hrit bedrawn, traccd, or paſted 
upon the wood; and afterwards all the other ſtanding 
of the wood (cxcept the figure) muſt be cut away 
E with 
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with little narrow pointcd knives made for that pur- 
poiſe. - 

Thi graving in wood is far more tedious and difficult 
thar that 12 Braſs or Copper > becauſe you muſt cut twice 
or thrice to zahe out 071e ſtroak and "rv cut i, to be 
careful in picking it out, leſt you ſhould br cak any part of 
the work, which would deface it. 

Il. tor the kind of the wood let it be hard and 
torgh : the beſt tor this purpole is Beech and Box: let 
it be plaincd inch thickz which you may have cut into 
picccs according to the bignels of the tigure you grave. 

I. To draw the figures upon the wood. 

Griad Thite lead very fine, and temper it with faiy 
water, dip a cloth therein, and rub over one ſide of the 
wood, and let it dry throughly : This keepeth the Ink ( if 
you draw therewith) that it run ot about, nor ſink: and 
if you draw with Pajtils, it makes the ſtroaks appear more 
plain and bright. 

IV. Having whited the wood as before (if itisa 
hg.ure you would copy,) black or rcd the blank(ideof 
the print or copy, and witha little flick or [wallow's 
gui)l, trace or draw over the {troaks of the figure. 

V. But it you paſte the figure upon the wood, you 
multi not then white it over (tor then the hgure will 
pill ct} but only (ce the wood be well plaincd ; then 
wipe over the printcd fide of the figure with Gum- 
Tr2gacanth diſſolved in fair water, and clap it {(mooth 
upon the wood, which lct dry throughly ; then wet 
It a Jittle all over, and fret off the paper gently, till 


YOu Can ice perfectly every ſiroak of the figure : dry it | 


agala and fall to cutting or carving it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Exching avd the Materials thereof, 


þ [1 Teching is an artihcial Engraving of Braſs os 
_; Coppcr-plates with Aqua-fort#. 

II. The Fnſtruments of Etching ( belides the plate) 
are theſe nine. 1. Hard Varniſh. 2+ Soft Varniſh. 
3+ Prepared Oyl. 4. Azua-fortiss 5» Needles. 6. 
Oyl-flone. 7. Bruſp-Penſil. $8. Burniſher 9. The 
Frame and 7 rough, 

IU. To poliſh the Plate. 

Although in Chap. 2. of this Book, we have ſuf- 
ciently taught how to poliſh the plate, yet neverthe- 
Iſs we think it convenient to ſubjoyn thele following 
words. Firſt, the plate being well planiſhed or forged, 
chooſe the ſmootheſt fide to poliſh 3 then 1x 1t upon 
a board alittle declining, and rub it firmly and evenly 
all over with a picce ot Grindltone, throwing water 
often on it, ſo long till there be no dints, flaws, or 
marks of the hammer : waſh it clean, and with a piece 
of good Pumice-ſtone, rub it ſo long till there be no 
rough ſtroaks or marks of the Grindſione: waſh it 
clean again, and rub it with a fine Hoan and water, 
till the marks of che Pumice-ſtone are rubbed out : 
waſh itagain, and with a picce of Charcoal without 
knots ( being heat red hot and quenched in water, 
the outlide being parcd off) rub the plate with water 
fill all the (mall ftroaks of the Hoan be vaniſhed 
laſtly,if yet there remain any ſmall ſfixoaks or (cratches, 
rub them out with the end of the buxniſhing Iron, fo 


ſhall the plate be fictcd for work. 
K 2 TV. T9 
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IV. To make the bard Varniſh for Etching. 

Take Greek or Burgundy-pitch, Colophonium or 
Reziny of each five ounces, Nut-Oyl tour ounces; 
clit the Pitch or Rozin in an carthen pot upon a 
gentle fire then put in the Oyl, and let them boj] 
for the (pace of halt an hour : cool it a little upon a 
{otter fire till it appear like a Glewy {yrrup : cool it a 
Ii:tle more, ſtrain it, and being almott cold, put it into 
« Glaſs-botile tor uſe. Being thus made it will keep 
at Jeali rwenty years. 

V. To make the ſoft Varniſh for Etching. 

Take Virgin-wax three ounces, Maſtich in drops 
two. ounces, Aſphaltum one ounce; grind the Ma- 
ftich and Aſphaltam ſeverally very fine: then in an 
earthen pot melt the wax, and ſirew in the Maſtich 
and Aſphaltum, ſtirring all upon the fire till they be 
well diſſolved and mixed, which will be in about half 
a quarterof an hour 3 then cooling it a little, pouring 
it into a ballin of fair water (all except the dregs) aud 
with your hands wet ( before itis cold) torm it into 
rouls, 

VI, To make-the prepared Oyl 

Take Oyl Olive, make it hot in an earthen pot, and 
put into it a ſufficient quantity of trizd Shecps luet 
(fo much as being dropped upon a cold thing, the oy| 


may be alittle hardened and firm) boil them together i 


for an hour, till they be of a reddiſh colour, lctt they 
ſhould ſeparate when you ufe them. This mixture 
is to make the fat more liquid, and not cool fo faſt, tor 
the fat alone would be no ſooner on the penci], but tt 
would grow cold ; and be fure to put 1n more oy] in 


'Winter than in Summer. 


VII. To make the Aqua-fortis. 
Take diſtilled White-wine Vinegar three pints; Sal- 


- Axmoniack, Bay-ſalt of each fix ounces ; Verdeg ricle 


four 
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four ounces. Put all together into a large well glazed 
earthen pot ( that they may not boil over ) cover the 
pot cloſe, and put it on a quick hire, and let it ſpeedi- 
ly boil two or three great walms and no more 3 when 
it is rcady to boil uncover the pot, and ſtir it ſoine- 
times with a tick, taking heed that it boil not over ; 
having boited, take it trom the fixe, and let it cool be- 
ing cloſe covered, and when it is cold, put it into a 
Glaſs bottle with a Glaſs ſtopple : It it be too firong 
in Etching weaken it with a glaſs or two of the fare 
Vinegar you made it of. There is another fort of 4- 
qua-fortis, which is called Common which is exl1ibit= 
ed in Synopſis Medicine, lib. 3. cap. 7+ ſc. 4. 4g, 656+ 
But becauſe that Book may not be in every mans hand, 
we will here inlert it; it is thus: Take dricd Vitriol 
two pound, Salt-peter, one pound, mix them and di- 
ſii] by a Retort, in open tire by degrees. 

VIII. To make the Etching Needles. 

Chooſe Needles of feveral ſizes. fach as will break 
without bending, and of a tine grain 3 then take good 
round ſticks of tirm wood (not apt to ſplit) about tix 
inches Jong, and as thick as a large Gooſe-quill, at 
the ends ot which fix your Ncedles fo that they may 
ttand out of the ſticks about a quarter of an inch or 
ſomething more. 
| IX. To whet the points of the Necealcs with tbe Oyl= 
froze, 

It you would have them whetted ro:1d, you muſt 
whet their points ſhort upon the Oy!-fione. ( not as 
{owing Needles are) turning them xound whilſt you 
whet them, as Turners do, If you whet them flo- 
ping, firſt make them blunt upon the Oyl-ſtone, then 
holding them firm and fteady, whet them floping 
upon one fide only, till they come to a ſhort and 
zoundilh oval. 

E 3 XK, The 
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X, The bruſh pencil is to cleanſe the work, wipe 
off duſt; and to ſtrike the colours even over the ground 
or varniſh, when laid upon the plate. 

XI. The burniſher 1s a well hardened piece of 
ſtecl ſomewhat roundiſh at the end. Its uſes are 
what we have ſpoken at the ſixth SeQion of the 
firſt Chapter, and the third ScQtion of the ſecond 
Chapter. 

XII. To make the Frame and Trongh. 

The Frame 1s an entire board, about whoſe 
top and fides is faſtned a ledge two inches broad, 
to keep the Aquasfortis from running off from 


the ſides when you pour it on : the lower end of | 


this board muſt be placed in the Trough , leaning 


Noping againſt a wall or ſome other thing, where- F 


in you muſt fix feveral pegs of wood to reſt the | 
plate upon. The Trough is made of a firm piece * 


of Elm or Oke ſet upon four legs , whoſe hollow 


is four inches widez and fo long as may beſt fit 
your uſe: the hollow muſt be fomething decper 


4 


! 


in the middle, that the water running thither may | 


fall through a hole ( there made for that purpoſe) 
into an carthen pan well Leaded. ' The inſide of thi 
board and trongh muſt be covered over with a thick 


oyt colour , to binder the Aqua-fortis from eating of | 


rotting the board: 


CHAT. 
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DO — 


CHAP. TELE 


The way aud manner of uſins the hard 
Varniſh. 


I. Aving well heat the poliſhed plate over 2 
A & Chating diſh of coals, take ſome of the tirlt 
varniſh with a little ſtick and put a drop ot it on the 
top of your hiuger , with which Yghtly touch they 
place at equal diltanccs, laying on the varnith cqually, 
and heating the platc again as it grows cold, keeping, 
it carefully from duſt or lth ; then with thc ball of 
yourthumb tap 1t upon the plate » till wiping your 
hand over all, to make it more ſmuoth and <qual, 

And here beware that neither the varniſh be too thick 
upoz the plate, nor your band ſweaty. 

I, Then cake a great lighted candle burning clear, 
with a ſhort {nuit, ( placing the corner of the plate 
againlt a wall) hold the vaniſhed tide downward c- 
ver the candle, as cloſe as you can, lo it couch not 
the varniſh, guiding the flame al} OVCr, till 1t 1 all 
pertcaly black, which you muli iiecp trom dutt or 
flch till it is dry, 

III. Over a fire of Charcoals hang the varniſhed 
plate to dry with the varniſh upwards, which will 
{moak ; when the {moak abatcs, taze away the plate, 
and witha pointed {tick (cratch nc ar the fide thereot, 
and it the varniſh eaſily comes oft, hang, it over the 
hire again alittle, fo long till the varniſh will not ton 
calily come off; then take it from the tire and let it 
cool, 

= 4 4 
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If the varniſh ſhoxld be too hard, ca(t cold water on the 
back ſide of the plate to cool it, that the beat may not make 
zt too hard and brittle. This done, 

IV. Place-it upon a low desk, or ſome-ſuch like 
thing, and cover that part which you do not work 
on, with a ſhcet of- fine white paper, and over rhat a 
ſheet of brown paper, on which may reſt your hand, 
to keep it from the varniſh, 

V. It you uſe a ruler, lay ſome part of it upon the 
p?per, that it may not rub off the varniſh 3 and have 
an eſpecial care, that no duft or filth get in between 
the paper andthe yarniſh, for that wil! hurt it. 


CHAP. IX. 
The way and manner of Etching. 


I, FN making lincs or hatches, ſome bigger , forre 
leſſer, Kraight or crooked, you mult uſe {cveral 
ſorts of Necdles, bigger orlefſer as the work requires 
HI. The great lines are mace by leaning hard on the 
Needle; its point being ſhort and thick, (but a round 
point will not cut the varniſh clear : ) or, by making 
divers lines, or hatches, one very cloſe to another, and 
then by paſſing over chem again with a thicker Necdlc3 
or, by making them with an indifferent large needle, 
and letting the Aqua-fortis lie the longer thereon. 

The bijt Needles for this work are ſuch as are whet ſlo- 
ping with an oval, becauſe their f des will cut that whico 
tbe ronud ones will not. 

II. If your lines or hatches ought tobe of an equal 


thickneſs txom end tc end, lean on the ncedle with «a 
EE cqua 
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equal force 3 leaning lightly where you would have 
the lines or ſroaks fine or (mall; and more heavy 
where you would have the lines appear deep or large 3 
thereby the needle may have fome Impreſfion in the 
Copper. 

* Iv. If your lines or hatches be too (mall, paſs over 
them again with a ſhort round point, of (uch a bigneſs 
as you would have the line of, leaning [irongly where 
you would have the line deep. 

V. The manner of holding the needle with oval 
points ( which are moft proper to make large and deep 
firoaks) is much like that of a pen, only the flat fide 
whettcd is uſually held towards rhe thumb : but 
they may be uſed with the face of the oyal turned to- 
ward the middle finger. 

VI. If you would end with a fine ſtroak, you ought 
to do that with a very fine needle. 

VII. In uſing the oval points, hold them as upright 
and firaight in your hand as you can, iiriking your 
ſiroaks firmly and freely, for that will add much to 
their beauty and clearncls. 

VHI. In Landskips, in places fartheſt from the 
light; as alſo neareſt the light, uſe a very ſlender point, 
leaning ſo lightly with your hand as to make a ſmall 
taint ſiroak, 

IX. In working be careful te bruſh offall the duſi 
which you work off with the needles. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of #fing the Aqua-tortis. 


L, I thee be any ſtroaks which you would not have . 

the Aqua-fortis eat into; or any places where 
the varnifh is rubbed off, melt ſome prepared Oy], 
and with a pencil, cover thoſe places pretty thick. 

IL Then take a bruſh, pencil, or rag, and dip it in 
the prepared oyl, and rub the back-{tde of the plate 
all over, that the Aqua-fortis may not hurt it, it by 
chance any ſhould fall thereon. 

ITI. Before you put the 'Aqua-fortis to the plate, 
gently warm or dry the plate by a fire to dry up the 
humidity, which it might contract by rcaſon of the 
Air; and to prevent the breaking up the varnith upon 
the firſt pouring the Agaa-fortis thereon. 

IV. Place the plate by the 12th. Section of the 7 th. 
Chapter of this Book, and with the Aqua-fortis in an 
earthen pot pour upon the plate, beginning at the top 
fo moving your hand that it may run all over the 
plate, which do for cight or ten timcs : then turn it 
cornerwife, and pour the Aqua-fortis on it that way 
ten or twelve times; and then turn it again corner- 
wiſe the other way, pouring on the Aqua fortis eight 
or ten times as before 3 doing, thus (everal times for 
the ſpace of half a quarter of an hour or more, accor- 
ding to the ſirength of the water, and nature of the 
Copper. 

For there muſt be leſs time allowed to bard aud brittle 
= for pouring on the Aqua-tortis , bxt more to the 
0] ts 


V. But 
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V. But you muſt have ſpecial regard to caſt on the 
Aqus:-fortis as occalion ſhall require, 'and work is 3 
caſting, it on at ſeveral times, and on ſeveral places 
where you would have it very deep, often; where 
leſs deep, fewer times : where light, leſs yet ; where 
lighter, lefſer. yet : and where ſolight as it can ſcarcely 
be ſeen, once or twice : waſh it with water, and co- 
ver it where you would have it lighter, 

VI. Having thus covered your plates as occafion re- 
quires3 for the ſecond time, place the plate on the 
frame as aforelaid, and pour on it your Aqua-fortis for 
a full halt hour. 

VII. Then waſh it with water and dry it, covering 
the places which require lightneſs or taintneſs ( that 
they may be proportionable to the defign)then pour 
on the Aqua-fortis for the laſt time more or leſs accor- 
ding to the nature of your work, and the deepneſs that 
it TEQUITCS» EE 

VIII. You may rub off the varniſh or ground, as 
occaſion in your work requires with a Charcoal, to 
ſee whether the water hath eaten deep enough 3 by 
which you may judge of the ſpace of time, that you 
are after to employ in pouring on the Aqua-fortis, in 
the works you will have todo, which if the ſhadows 
require much depth, or ought to be very black, the 
water ought to be poured on ( at the leaſt time) for 
an hour or better 3 yet know po certain rule of time can 
be limited for this, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Finiſhing the Work. 


I. Af: the former operations being done, waſh 

-& the plate with fair water; and put it wet 
upon the fire,till the mixture be well melted, and then 
wipe it very clean on both fides with a linnen cloth, 
till you have cleanſcd it of all the mixture. 

I. Take Charcoal of Willow, take off the rind of 
It, and putting fair water on the plate, rub it with the 
Charcoal, as if you were to poliſh it, and it will take 
off the varni(h. 

Where note, that the Coal muſt be free from all 
knots and roughnels, and that no ſand or filth fail 
upon the plate. 

HI. Take ordinary Aqua-forts, to which add two 
third parts of water, and with fome linnen rags dip- 
ped therein, rub the plate all over, fo will you take 
away its diſcolouring, and recover its former beauty. 

IV. Then take dry linnen rags, and wipe the plate 
ſo as to take offall the aforclaid water, and then hold- 
ing ita little to the fire, put upon it a little Oyl Olive, 
and with a piece of an old Beaver rolled up rub the 
plate well all over, and laſily, wipe it well with a dry 
cloth. 

V. Then if any places need touching with the 
Graver, as ſometimes it happens, eſpecially where it 
is to be very deep or black, perte&t them with care 
which done, the plate is ready for the Rolling-Prels. 


CHAF. 
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CHAP. XII. 
The way of ufing the ſoft Varniſh. 


L HE plate being prepared by cleanfing it with 
I a Charcoal and clean water, waſh it well and 
dry it, then with fine white Chalk ſcraped and a fine 
rag, rub it well over, not touching it with your fin- 
ers. 
: II. Lay down your plate over a Chafing-diſh of 
ſmall-coal, yet ſo as the fire may have air 3 then take 
the ground or ſoft varnifh ( it being tied up ina fine 
rag ) and rub it up and down the Copper, ſo as it 
may ſufficiently cover it, (not too thin nor too thick ; ) 
then take a feather and ſmooth it as well as poflibly 
you can all one way, and then crols it, till it lie very 
well. 

But you mnſt take heed that the plate be nut too hot, far 
if it lie till the ground ſmoak, the moiſture will be dried 
up, and that will ſpoil the work, and make the ground 
break or fly up. 

IIE. Then grind ſome White-lead with Gum-wa- 
ter, fo that it may be of a convenicnt thickneſs to 
{pread on the Copper ; and with-a large pencil, or 
{mall bruſh, ſtrike the plate crols over, twice or thrice 
till it is ſmooth 3 and then with a larger bruſh C made 
of Squirrels tails) gently {mooth the white, and then 
let it lie till it is dry. 

IV. Or you may black the varniſh with a Candle, as 
we taught at the Second Scion of the Eighth Chap- 
tcr, and then warm it over the fire, till the varnith be- 
gin to melt, 

CHAP, 
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The way of Etching upon the ſoft Varniſh. 


[, TY way of Etching is the ſame with that in 

. the hard varniſh; only you muſt be carctul 
not to hurt your varniſh, which you may do by pla- 
cing on the tides of your plate two little boards, and 
laying croſs over them another thin one, ſo as that 
3t may not , touch the plate, on which you mult reſt 
your hand whilſt you work. 

LI. Then place the plate on a Desk(it you fo pleaſe) 
for by that means the ſuperfluous matter will fall a- 
way ot it {clt. 

LIE. But it you have any deſign to transfer upon the 
Plate from any Copy or Print, ſcrape on the backlide 
thereof ſome red Chalk all over then go over that, 
by (craping ſome ſoft Charcoal, till it mingle with 
the Chalk 3 and with a large tiiff pencil rub it all over 
till it be finc and even, and (o lay down the deſign up- 
on the plate : with a blunt Needle draw over the out 
firoaks: aud as you work, you need not ſcratch hard into 
the Copper, only ſo as you may ſee the Needle go through 
the Varniſh to the Copper. 

IV. Always be fire when you leave the work, to 
wrap the plate up in Paper, to keep it from hurt, and 
corrupting in the air, which may dry the varniſh : and 
in Winter time wrap the plate up in a piece of wollen, 
as well as paper, for if the froſt get to it, it will cauſe 
the varniſh to riſe from the Copper in the cating} 

An inconveniency alſo will accrew, by letting the Var- 


raſh lie boo long wpou the Flate before the work i finer v 
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for three or four months will conſume the moiſture and ſo 
oil all. 
a V. The marking of the deſign upon the ſoft var- 


- niſh, is beſt done with Black-lead or Chalk, if the 


ground is white 3 but with red Chalk, it the ground 
is black. 

VI. daving Graved what you intcnd upon the var- 
niſh, take ſome fair water, a little warm, and caſt 
it upon the plate 3 and then with a ſoft clean Sponge, 
rab upon the White-Icad to moiſten it all over z and 
then waſh the plate to take away the whiting, and 
dry it. 

VIL. Or laſtly, with Aqra:fortis mixcd with fair 
water, waſh it all over, and by this means you may 
take away the whiting, which then wafh with com- 
mon water and dry itz and thus have you the plate 
prepared for the Aqua» fortis. 


J— 


CHAP. XS. 


Of uſing the Aqua-fortis, and feniſhing 
the Work. 


. TYJUt ſoft wax ( red or green ) round the brims 

of the plate, and: Ict it be raiſed above the var- 
niſh about half a Barley Corns length fo that placing 
the plate level, the water being poured upon the plate 
may by this means be retained. Thisdone, 

II. Take common Aqza-fortis fix ounces, common 
water two ounces 3 mix them, and pour it gently up- 
on the plate, ſo that it may cover it fully all over fo 
wil! the ſtronger hatchings be tull of bubbles, —_ 
cnc 
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the fainter will appear clear for a while, not making 
any {ſudden operations to the view. 

II. When you perceive the watcr to operatea 
{mall timcy pour it oft into a glazcd carthen diſh, and 
throw fair water upon the plate, to waſh away the 
Aqua-fortis, then dry the plate ; and where you would 
have the Cut to be faint, tender or {weet, cover it 
with the prepared Oy], and then cover the plate again 
with Aqua-fortis as before, leaving it on for &zght 
or ten minutes, or longer : then put oft the Aqua- 
fortls as bctore, waſhing and drying the plate, ard 
covering with the prepared Oyl other places which 
you would not have to deep as the relt : Laſtly, put 
on the Aqua-fortis again, for the ſpace ot halt an hour 
(more-orlefs) and then pour it off, waltuvg the plate 
with fair water as before. 

As you would have your lines or ſtroaks to be deeper 
and deeper, ſo cover the ſweeter or fainter parts by degrees 
with the prepared Oyl, that the Aqua-toitis may lee the 
longer on the deep flroaks. Then, 

IV. Take oft the border of wax, and heat the plate, 
ſo that the Oyl and varniſh may throughly melt; 
which wipe away well with alinnen cloth : then rub 
the plate over with Oyl Olive and a piece of an old 
Beaver roll'd up, which done, touch it with the Gra- 
ver where need 1s, 

V. But ifany thing be at laſt) forgotten 3 then rub 
the plate aforeſaid with crums of bread, fo well that 
no filth or oyl remain upon the plate. 

- VI. Then heat the plate upon a Charcoal fire, and 
ſpread the ſoft varniſh with a feather upon it ( as be- 
fore) ſo that the hatchings may be filled with varniſh 3 
black ir and chen touch it oyz: again, or add what 


you intend, | 
YIL, Let 
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_ VII. Let your hatchings be made by means of the 
Needles, according as the manner of the work ſhall 
require, being carctul before you put on the Aqua- 
fortis, to cover the firlt graving on the plate with the 
prepared Oyl (lett the varniſh (hould not have cove- 
red all over : ) then cauſe the Agua-fortis to cat into 
the work 3 and Jalily cleanſe the plate as before, 


CHAP. XV, 
Of Limning, and the Materials thereof. 


I, [ Imning is an Art whereby in water Colours, 
| J_ we firive to reſemble Nature in every thing 
to the life, 

H. The Inftruments and Materials thereof are 
chictly theſe. 1. Gum. 2. Colours. 3. Liquid Gold and 
Silver. 4 The Grindſtone and Muller. 5. Pencils, 6. 
Tables to Limn in, 7. Little glaſs or China- diſhes. 

II. The Gams are chictly theſe four, Gum-Ara- 
bick, Gum-Lake, Gum-Hedera, Gum-Armoniack. 
IV. The principal Colowrs are thefe feven, White, 
Black, Red, Green, Yellow, Blew, Brown : out of which 
are made mixt or compound Colours. 

V. The Liquid Gold and Silver is either natural ox 
artihcial. 

The natural is that which is produced of the Me- 
tals themſclves: the artificial is that which is formed 
of other colours, 

VL. The Grinding-ſtone, Muller, Pencils, Tables, 
aud Shells, or little China-diſhes are only the neceſſary 
inſiruments and attendants, which belong to the pra- 
dice of Limning, 

F CHAP, 
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CHAP, XVI. 


Of the Gums ana their Tſe, 
E. HE chief of all is Gum-Arabick, that which 


* 1s white, clcar and brittle 3 the Gum-water 
of it 15 made thus : 

Take Gum-Arabick, bruiſe it and tie it uÞ in a fine 
clean linneu cloath, aud put it tnto a convenient quantity 
of pureſpring-water, in a g4aſs or earthen veſſel z letting 
the Gum remain there till it is diſſolved > which done, if 
the water is not ſtiff enough, put more Gum into the cloath; 
but if too (tiff, add more water ; of which Gum-water 
have two forts by you, the one ſtrong, the other weak; 
of which you may make a third at plcafurc. 

But it you be where Gum-Arabick is not to be got, 
you may inſtead of that uſe the preparation of Sheeps- 
leather orparchment following. 

Take of the ſhreds of white Sbeep-shins ( mbich are to 
be had plentifally at Glovers) ov elſe of darchments, one 
pound , Conduit or running. water two quarts, boil it to a 
911 gelly, then ſtrain it whiljt hot through a fine ſtrainer, 
and ſo u/eit, 

IH. Gum-Lake, it is madc of whites of Eggs beaten 
and ſtrained a pint, Honey, Gum-Hedera of cach 
two Drachms, ttrong wort tour ſpoontuls, mix them, 
and ſtrain them with a piece of ſpunge till they run 
ike a clear oyl, which kecp in a clean veffel till it 
grows hard, 

This Gum will diſſolve in water like Gum-Arabick, of 
which Gum-water is made in like manner , it is a good 
ordiuary varniſh fir Piftreres. 


HI. Gum-Hcdera, or Gum of Ivy; it is gotten _ 
's 
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of Ivy, by cutting, with an Axe a great branch thereof, 
climbing upon an Oak-tree, and bruiſing the ends of 
It with the head of the Axe 53 ata Months cnd, or 
thcreabouts, you may take from i a very clcar, and 
pure hne Gum, like oyl. 

It is good to put into Gold-ſize and other Colours, for 
theſe three reaſons: 1. It abates the ill ſent of the ſize : 
2. It will prevent bubbles in Gold-ſize and other Colours: 
3. Laſtly, it takes. the fat and clammineſs of Colowrs : 
beſides which itis of uſe in making Pomanderg. 

IV. Gum-Armoniacum, It is a Forrein Gum, and 
ought to be brought ſtrained. Grind it very tine 
with juyce of Garlick and a little Gum-Arabick-wa- 
ter, ſo that it may not be too thick, but that you may 
write with it what you will. 

When you uſe it, draw what you will with it, and let 
it dry, and when you gild upon it, cut your Gold or Sil- 
ver to the faſhion which you drew with the ſize or gum » 
then breath upon the ſize, and lay the Gold wpon it gently 
taken up, which preſs doryn hard with a piece of wool 3 and 
then let it well dry ; being dryed, with a fine linnen cloath 
(trike off the loſe Gold ſo will what was draren be fairly 
gilded if it was 45 fine as a hair ; it 18 called Gold-4r> 
montack. 
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CHAP, KEEL 


Of the ſeven Colours in General, 


[, HE chief Whites are theſe, Spodium, Ceruſe, 
White-lead, Spaniſy-white, Egg-(hcls burnt. 
This Colour is called in Greek, Aevit; of worm, video, 
T3 
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to fee, beuaule AevuoTus £571 St @ATH OY 0ltws, whites 
nefs (as Ariſtotle (aid) is the obje& of fight, in Latin 
Aibus trom whence the Alps had their name, by rca- 
{on of their continual whitencſs with Snow The 
&panifh-white is thus made, Take tine Chalk three 
Cunces, Alom one ounce, grind them together with 
fair watcr till it be like pap roul it up into balls, 
which dry leiſurely: then put them into the hire till 
they are red-hot 3 take them out, and let them coo): 
it is the beſt white of all, to garniſh with, bcing ground 
with weak Gum- water. 

II. The chict Blacks are theſe, Harts-horn burnt, 
Ivory burnt, Cherry-ltoncs burnt, Lamp-black, Char- 
coal. 

Black, in Latin Nigcr is ſo called from the Greck word 
V®.@ 65, which ſignifies dead, becauſe putrified and dead 
things are gencrally of that colour. Lamp-black 3s the 
ſmoak of a Link, Torch, or Lamp gathered together. 

II. The chict Reds arc thele,V crmilion, Red-lcad, 
Indian-lake, Red-oker. It is called in Latin Ryber 
Tx@F TH £93v a corticibus vel granis mali punici 3 from 
the Rinds or Sceds of Pomegranatcs. as Scaliger faith. 

IV. The chict Greexs are theſe, Green Bice, Verdc- 
gricle, Verditure, Sapgreen. This colour is callcd in 


Latin Viridts trom Vires: in Greek AG? ca x91, 
Graſs or Green Herb, which is of this Colour. 

V. The chiet Tellows arc theſe, Orpiment, Malticot, 
Safiron, Pink-ycllow, Oker-de-luce This colour 1s 
calied in Latin Flavus, Luteas, in Greek £0307, which 
is Homer's Epithcte for Menelaus, where he calls him 
Exy,305 Mevencct. 

VI. The chict Blews are Ultramarine, Indico, 
Smalt, Blew Bice.” . This colour is ca!llcd in Latm 
Cerulas, in Greck KuxviGg- 3 xuai >, the name of 4 
flone, which yields Ultramarine, 


VII, The ; 


( 


« 
f 
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VIL. The chicf Browas are Umber, Spaniſh.-brown, 
Colens Earth. It is called in Latin Faſcas, quaſt Þ@; 
ox&T&, from darkning the Light, in Greek P65, 


ms 


CHAP. XVIII, 


py _—_— 


Of Colours in Particular. 


I, © F-ofe, Grind it with glair of Eggs and it will 
EL. - 53;kea moſt perfect white. 

ti. #hitc lead, Grind it with a weak water of Gum- 
lake, and lt it ſtand three or tour days, after which 
it you mix with it Roſet and Vermilion, it makes a 
tair Carnat jon. 

HI. Spaniſh-white, It is the beſt white of all, to 
garniſh with, ground with weak Gum-water. 

IV. Lamp-black, ground with Gum-water, 1t 
makes a good black. 

V. Vermilion, Grind it with the glair of an Egg, 
and in the grinding put a little clarihed honey, ro make 
its colour bright and pertcCt. 

VI. Sinaper-lake, it makes a deep and beautiful red, 
or rather purple, almoſt like unto a Red-roſe. Grind 
it with Gum-lake and Turnſole-water ; if you will 
have it light, add a little Ceruſe, and it will make it 
a bright Crimſon if to Diaper, add only Turnlole 
Water, 

VII. Red-lead, Grind it with ſome Saffron, and 
ſtiff Gum-lake 3 for the Saffron makes it orient, and 
ofa Marigold colour, | 

VIIE Turnſole, Lay it in a Sawcer of Vinegar, and 
ſet it over a Chating-diſh of coals let it boil, then 
take it off, and wring it into a ſhell, adding a little 
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Gum-Arabick, let it ſtand till it is diſſolved ; It is 
good to ſhadow Carnation, and all Ycllows, 

IX. Roſet, Grind it with Brazil-water, and it will 
make a deep purple: put Ceruſe to it, and it will be 
lighters grind it with Litmoſe, and it will make a 
fair Violet. ' | 

X. Spaniſh-brown , Grigd it with Brazil-water: 
mingle 1t with Ceruſe and it makes a horſe-fleſh Co- 
lour. 

XI. Bole- Armoniack, It is a faint colour 3 its chicf 
ule is, in making ſize for burniſh*d gold. 

XII. Green bice,Order it as you do Blew bicez when 
it is moiſt, and not through dry, you may Diaper up- 
on it with the water of deep green. 

XIII. Verdegrieſe, Grind it with juyce of Rue, and 
a little weak Gum-water, and you will have a moſt 
puregreen : if you will Diaper with it, grind it with 
Lye of Rue (or elſe the decoction thereof) and there 
will be a hoary green: Diaper upon Verdegricſe-green 
with Sap-green : allo Verdegriclc ground with white 
Tarter, and then tempered with gum-water, givesa 
molt perfcct green. 

XIV. Virditare, grind it with a weak Gum-Ara- 
bick water: it is the fainteſt green that is, but is good 
to lay upon black, in any kind of Drapery. 

XV. Sap-greenz lay it in ſharp Vinegar all night; 
put it into a little Alom to raiſe its colour , and 
you Will have a good green to Diaper upon other 
©recns. | | 

XVI. Orpiment, Arſenicum or Anripigmentum,grind 
it witha ſift water of Gum-lake, becauſe it is the beſt 
colour of it felt, it will lie upon no green, for all 
greens , White, and. Red-lead, and. Cerule fiain, it: 
whercfore' you muſt deepen your colours ſo that the 
Orpiment may be higheG, and (oit may agree with 
all Colours, * | * + RVIL Maſits 
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XVII. Maſticot grind it with a ſmall quantity cf 
Saffron in gum-water, and never make it lighter than 
it iS: it will endure to lie upon all colours and me» 
tals. 

XVII. Saffron, Steep it in glair: it may be ground 
with Vermilion. 

XIX.-  ink-yellow, if you would have it fad co- 
loured, grind it with Satfron; if light, with Cerulc ; 
mix it with weak gum-water, and fo ule it. 

XX. Oher de Lice, grind it with pure Brazil water: 
it makes a paſſing hair colour and is a natural tha- 
dow tor gold. 

XXI. Umber, It is a more fad colour. Grind it 
with gum-water , or gum-lakez and lighten it( it 
you pleaſc) with a little Cerule and a blade of Sattron. 

XXII. Ultramarine, It you would have it deep, 
grind it with Licrmoſe-watcr but it lght, with hne 
Ceruſe, and a weak Gum-Arabick water. 

XXL'I. Indico, grind it with water of Gum-Ara» 
bick, as Ultramarine. 

XN XIV. Blew bice, grind it with clean water, as 
ſmall as you can, then put it into a ſhell, and waſh 
It thus : put as much water to it as will hl! up the 
veſſel or ſhell, and tir it well , let it ſtand an hour, 
and the filth and dirty water calt away 3 then put 
in more clean water , do thus four or hve times z 
and at laſt put in Gum-Arabick water ſomewhat 
weak, that the Bice may fall to the bottom 3 pour 
oft the gum-water , and put more to it, waſh it 
again , dry it, and mix it with weak gum-water 
C if you would have it riſe of the ſame eolour 
but with a (tiff water of Gum-lake, if you would have 
a moſt perfe& blew z if a light blew, grind it with a 
little Ceruſc but if a moſt deep blew, add water of 
Litmoſe, 


F 4 X*Y. Sima! 
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XXV. Smalt, grind it with a little fine Roſet, and 
it will make a deep Violet: and by putting ina quan. 
tity of Ceruſe, it will make a light Violet. © + 

XXVI. Litmoſe-blew, grind it with Ceruſe : with 
too: much Litmoſe it makes a deep blew 3 withtog 
much Ceruſe, a light blew : grind it with the weak 
waterof Gum- Arabick. | 

Take fine Litmoſe, cut it in picecs, lay it in weak wa- 
ter of Gums lake for twenty four hours, and you ſhall have 
a water of a moſt perfeti Azure, with which water you 
may Diaper and Damark, npon all other blews, to make 
them ſhew more fair and beautiful. 

XXVII. Orchal grind it with unſlak'd Lime'and 
Urine,.it makes a pure Violet : by putting to more 
or leſs Lime, you may make the Violet light or deep 
as you pleaſe. 
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CHAP. XIX 


Of mixt aud compound Colours, 


[- M2» It is a wonderful beautiful colour, 
. compoſed of purple and white : it is made 
thus. Take Sivaper- lake two ounces, TPhite-lead one 
onnce, grind them together. Sce the-24 Section. 

11. A glaſs grey, mingle Cerule with a little Azure. 

HI. 4 hay colour, mingle Vermilion with a little 
Spaniſh brown and black. = 

IV. A deep parple, It is made of Indico, Spaniſh- 
brown and White. W— 

It is called in Latin Purpureus, in Greek Top$vfto5 
from ©dPPLCR, a kind of Shell-fiſh that yields a liquour 
of that colour, 6 Bey 
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V. Au Aſh-colowr, or Grey, It is made by mixing 
White and Lamp-blackz or white with Sinaper,-In- 
dico and black make an Aſh colour. 

I: is called in Latia Cxhius, and color Cinerius3 ir 
Greek T Aoxuuds aud TEPPWI'NS 

VI. Light Green, It is made of Pink and Smalt; 
with white to make it lighter it necd require. 

VII. Saffron colour, It is made of Saffron alone by 
infuſion, | 

VIII. Flame colour It is made of Vermilion and 
Orpiment, mixed deep or light at pleaſure ; or thus, 
Take Red-lead and mix it with Maſticot, which 
heighten with white. 

IX. A Violet colour, Indico, White and Sinaper-Jake 
make a good Violet. So alſo Ceruſe and Litmoſe, of 
each equal parts. 

X. Lead colour, It is made of White mixed with 
Indico, 

XI. Scarlet colour, It is made of Red-lead, Lake, 
Vermilion: yet Vermilion in this caſe is not very uſc- 
ful. - 

XIL To make Vermilion. ; 

Take Brimitone in powder one ounce, mix it with 
Quickfilver a pound, put it into a Crucible well luted, 
and upon a Charcoal-tire heat it till it is red-hot 3 then 
take it off and let it cool. 

XII. To make a bright Crimſos. 

Mix tinQture of Brazil with a little Ceruſe ground 
with fair watcr. 

; XIV. To wake a ſad Crimſon. 

Mix the aforcſaid light Crirnſon with a little Indico 
ground with fair water. . 

XV. To make a pure Lake. 

Take Urine twenty pound, boil it in a Kettle and 
ſcum itwith an Iron ſcummer till it comes to ſixteen 
, | OL "- pound; 
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pound ; to which add Gum-lake one pound, Alom F 


five ounces 3 boil all till it is well coloured, which 


you may try by dipping therein a picce of linnen cloth; 
then add {weet Alom in powder a ſufhcient quantity, 
ſtrain it and let it ſtand 3 ſtrain it again through a dry 
cloth till the liquor be clear : that which remains in 
the cloth or bag is the pure Lake. 

XVI. To make a Crimſon Lake. 

It is uſually madeof the flocks ſhorn off from Crim. 
fon cloth by a Lye made of Salt-peter, which extrads 
the colour ; which precipitate, edulcorate, and dry F 
in the Sun or a Stove. ; 

XVII. A prre Greens. 

Take white Tartar and Verdegrieſe, temper them | 
with fireng White-wine Vinegar, in whioh a little | 
Gum-Arabick hath been diflolved, 

XVII. A pure Violet. 

Take a little Indico and tincture of Brazil, grind 
them with a little Ceruſe, 

XIX. A prre Purple colour. 

Take fine Brimſtone an ounce and an half, Quick- 
ſilver, Sal-Armoniack, Jupiter, of cach one ounce; 
beat the Brimſtone and Salt into powder, and wake an 
Amalgamy with the Quickſilver and Tin, mix all to- 
gether, which put into a great glaſs gozrd 3 make u'- 
der it an ordinary fire, and keep it ina confiant heat 
for the ſpace of {ix hours. 

XX. To make @ Tellow colour. 

Take the Yellow chives in white Lillies, ſteep them 
in gum-water, and it will make a perfe& Yellow 3 the 
fame from Saffron and Tartar tempered with guin- 
water, =: 

 XXl., To make a Red colour. 

Take the roots of the leſfer Bugloſs, and beat them, 


and firain out the juyce, and mix it with Alom-water. 
: ih XXIL 78 
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XXII. To make excellent good Greens. 

The Liver of a Lamprey makes an excellent and 
durable graſs green: and yellow laid upon blew 
will change into green ; fo likewiſe the juyce of a 
blew Flower-de-luce, mixed with gum-water, will 
be a pertc& and durable green or blew; according as it 
is uſed, 

XXII. Tomake a Purple colour. 

Take the juyce ot Bilberrics and mix it with Alom 
and Galls, and ſo paint with it. 

XXIV. To make a good Murry. 

Temper Rofſet with a little Roſe-water, in which a 
little gum hath been diffolved, and it will be good , 
but not exceeding that at the firſt Section of this 
Chapter, 

XXV. To make Azare or Blew. 

Mix che Azure with glew-water, and not with 
gum-water. 

XXVI. 7 o make a Tellow, Green, o» Purple. 

Buckthorn-berries gathered green and ſteeped in 
Alom-water yicld a good yellow: but being through 
ripe and black ( by the eighteenth Secion of the 
twenty #4 Chapter of the third Book) they yield a 
good green: and laſtly, being gathered when they 
are ready to drop off, which is about the middle or 
end of November, their juyce mixt with Alom-watct 
yields a good Purple colour, 
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CHAP. XX. 


Of Colours for Drapery, 


[, OR Yellow Garments. Take Maſticot deepned 
| with Brown-Oker and Red-Lead. 74> 
IT For Scarlet. Take Virmilion d&pned with Si- 

naper-lake, and heightned with touches of Maſticot. 

HI. For Crimſon. Lay on Lake very thin, and 
deepen with the (ame. | | 

IV. For Purple. Grind Lake and Smalt together ; 
or take Blew-bice, and mix it with Red and White- 
Lead, 

V. For an Orient Vidlet. Grind Litmoſe, Blew- 
Smalt, and Ceruſe 3 -but in mixture let the blew have 
the upper hand. ; 

 VI-- For Blew. Take Azure deepned with Indy: 
Blew or Lake heightned with white. 

VIE. For Black Velvet. Lay the garment firſt over 
with Ivory black, then heighten it with Cherryttone 
black, and a little white. | 

VIIE For black Sattin. Take Cherryſtone black 
then white deepned with Cherryſtoue black and then 
laſtly, Ivory black. 

IX. For a pure Green. Take Verdegric{e, bruile it, 
and ſteep it in Muſcadine for twelve hours, then ſtrain 
it into a ſhell, to which add a little Sap-green : (but 
put no gum thereto.) 

X. For a Carnation. Grind Ceruſe, well waſhed, 
with Red-lcad 3 or Ceruſe and Vermilion. i 

XI, For Cloth of Gold, Take brown Oker, and Ii- 
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quid Gold water, and hcighten npon the ſame with 
{mall ſtroaks of Gold. 

XII. For white Sattin. Take firſt fine Ceruſe, 
which deepen with Cherryſtone-black, then heighten 
again with Cerufe, and tine touches where the light 
fallcth. 

XIII. For 4 ruſſet Sattin. Take Indy-blew and 
Lake, firſt thin and then decpned with Indy again. 

XIV. For a hair Colowg. It is made out of Matticot, 
Umber, Ycllow Oker; *Ceruſe, Oker-de-rous, and 
Sea- coal. : 

XV. For a Popinjay Green. Take a pertect green 
minglcd with Malticot. 

XVI. For changeable Silk. Take water of Maſticot 
and Red-Jead 3 which deepen with Sap-green. 

XVII. For a light Blew. Take Blew-bice, heightened 
with Cerulc or Spodium. 

XVIII. For t» ſp14ow Ruffet. Take Cherryſtone- 
black, and whitc ; lay a light Ruſffet, then ſhadow it 
-with white, | 

XIX. For a Skie Colour. Take Blew-bice and Ve- 
nice Cerule: bi. it you would have it dark,take ſome 
blew and white. 

XX, For a Straw Colour Take Maſticot 3 thea 
white heightened with Mafticot, and deepned with 
Pink. Or thus. Take Red-lcad dcepned with 
Lake. 

XXI. For Tellowiſh Thin Pink deepned with Pink 
= green; Orpiment burned makes a Marigold co- 
Our. | 

XXII. For a Peach colowr. Take Brazil water, Log 
water and Cerulc, 

XXIII. For a light Purple, Mingle Cerufe with 
Logwood water : or take Turnſole mingled with a 
little Lake, Smalt and Bice, 
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XXIV. For a Walunt colour. Red-lead thinly laid, 
and ſhadowed with Spanith brown. 
XXV. For a Fire colour Take Malticot, and deepen 
it with Maſticot for the flame, | 
 XXVI. For a Tree. Take Umber and white, 
wrought with Umber, deepned with black. ' 
XXVIL. For the Leaves. Take Sap-grecn and green 
Bice, heighten it with Verditure and white. 
XXVIII. For Water. Blew and white, dcepned 
with blew, and heightned with white. 
XXIX. For Banks. Thin Umber, decpned with 
Umber and black. 
— For Feathers. Take Lake frizled with Red- 
cad. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Liquid Gold and Silver. 


E. [| X Gold or Silver. 

Take five or ſix leaves of Gold or Silver. 
which grind ( with a ſtiff Gum-lake water, and a 
go0d quantity of Salt) as (mall as you can; then put it 
intoa vial or glazed veflel ; add ſo much fair water as 
may diſſolve the ſtiff gum-water 3 then let it ſtand four 
hours, that the Gold may ſettle : decant the water, 
and put in more, till the Gold is clean waſhed : to the 
Gold put more fair water, a little Sal-Armoniack and 
common Salt, digeſting it cloſe for four days : then 
put all into a piece of thin Glovers leather ( whoſc 
grain is peeled off.) and hang it up, ſo will the Sal- 
Armoniack fret away, and the Gold remain behind, 
which keep, Or 
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Or thus. Grind fine leaf Gold with ſtrong or thick 
gum-water very finez and as you grind add more thick 
gum-water z being very fine, waſh it in a great ſhell as 
yo do Bice © then temper it with a little quantity of Mer+ 
eury ſublimate, and a litwe diſſolved gum to bind it inthe 
ſhell, ſhake it, and ſpread the Gold about the ſides thereof, 
that it may be all of one colour and fineneſs, which uſe 
with fair water, as you do other colours. The ſame ob- 
ſerve in liquid” Silver 5 with this obſervation, Thas if 
your Silver, by length of time, or humidity of the air be- 
come rſty > then cover the place with juyce of Garlick be- 
fore you lay on the Silver, which will preſerve it 

When you uſe it, temper it with glair of Eggs, and fo 
uſe it with pen or pencil. Glair of Eggs is thus made. 
Take the whites and beat them with a ſpoon, till that 
riſe all in a foams then let them fland all night, and 
by morning they will be turned into clear water, which 
# good glair. 

I. Argentum Muſicum. 

Take one ounce of Tin, melt it, and put thereto 
of Tarter and Quaickfilver of cach one ounce, fiir 
them well together untill they be cold, then beat 
it in a mortar and griud it on a ſtone; mix it with 
gum water, Write therewith, and afterwards po= 
liſh it. 

HI. Berniſhed Gold or Silver. 

Take Gum lake and diflolve it intoa (tiff water 3 
then grind a blade or two of Saffron therewith, and 
you ſhall have a fair Gold : when you have {ct it, be- 
ing throvughiy dry, burnifh it wich a dogs tuoth. Or 
thus having writ with your pen or pencil what you 
Pleaſe, cut the leat Gold or Silver into pieces, accor- 
ding to the draught, which take up with a tcather and 
lay it upon the drawing, which preſs down with a 
piece of wool z and bcivy, dry, buzniſh it, 

LV. Gol 
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IV. Gold Armonaach. | 
This is nothing but that which we have taught at 

the fourth Scion of the ſixteenth Chapter of this 

Book. | 
V.. Size for burniſhcd Gold. | 
Take Bole-Armoniack three drachms, fine Chalk 

one drachm; grind them as ſmall as you can toge. 
ther with fair water, three or four times, lettingit 
dry after every time : then take glair and ſtrain it as 
ſhort as water, with which grind the Bole and Chalk, 
adding a little Gum-Hedera, and a few blades of Saf. 
fron : grind all as (mall as poſſible, and put them into 
an Ox horn ( I judge a glaſs veſſel better) and ſet it 
to rot in horſe dung tor fix weeks 3 then take it up, 
and let it have air, and keep it for uſe. 

| Tts uſe is for guilding parchments, book-covers, and 

leather, thus > lay this ſize firſt upon the parchment, then 

with a feather lay the Gold or Silver upon it, which when 
dry, burniſh it. 

VI. To Diaper 01 Gold or Silver. 

You muſt Diaper on Gold with Lake and Yellow 
Oker : but upon Silver with Ceruſe, 

VII Aurum Muſicum. 

Take fine Cryſtal, Orpiment, of each one ounce, 
beat each feverally into a fine powder, then grind 
them together well with glair. 

Tou may write with it, with pen or pencil, and your 
letters or draught will be of a good Gold colour. 
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CHAP. xXXIL 


Of Preparing the (olons'ss 


I. Olours, according to theit natures have each 
/ a particular way of preparation : to wit, by 
prinding, waſhing or ſteeping. 

1I. The chief Colowrs ts be groundare thele ; Whites 
lead, Ceruſe, Sinaper-lake, Oker, Pink, Indico, Um- 
ber, Colens Earth,Spanith-brown, Ivory-black, Cher- 
ryſtone- black. 

HI. The chief Colours to be w1ſh'd are Red-lead, 
Maſticot, Green Bice, Cedar Green, Ultramatine, 
Blew Bice, Smalt, Verditure. 

IV. 1he chict Coloxrs to be (teep'd, arc Sap-green, 
Saffron, Turnfole, Stone-blew, Venice Berries. 

V. To grind Colonrs. 

Take the colour you would grind, and ſcrape off 
trom it all the filth, then lay it upon the ſtone, and 
with the muller bruiſe ita littlez then put thereto a 
little ſpring -water, and grind all togerher.yvery well, 
til] the colour is very tine z which done, pour it out 
Into certain hollows or turrows cut in Chalk-ſtone. 
and there let it lie till it is dry,which reſcrve in papers 
or glaſſes. 

VI. To waſh Colours. 

Put the colour intoa glazcd veſicl, and put thereto 
fair water plentifully, waſh it well, and decant ( after 
a while ) the water z do this (ix or ſeven times 3 at 
laſt put the water ( being jutt troubled ) into another 
gazed vellcl, leaving the dregs at bottorn ; then _=_ 

| G this 
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tis ſecond veſſel put more fair water, waſhing it as 
betore, till the water ( being ſettled ) be clear, and the 
colour remain fine at bottom : we have taught ano. 
ther way at the twenty fourth Section ot the cigh. 
tccnth Chapter of this Book. 

VII. To ſteep Colonrs. 

Take a quantity thereof, and put it into a ſhc]!, 
and fall the ſhell with fair water, to which add fone 
hne powder of Alom, to raiſe the colour 3 lct it thus 
licep a day and night, and you wiil have a good 
colour. 

Il here note, Saffron ſiceped in Vinegar gives a good co- 
lour; and the Venice Berries in fair water and a little 
Alom, or a drop or two of oyl of Vitriol makes a fair 
\cllow. 

: VIII. To temper the Colours. 

Take a little of any colour, and put it into a clean 
(hell, and add thereto a tew drops of gum-water, and 
with your fingers work it about the thcll, ther, lctit 
dry when dry, touch it with your fivgers, it any 
colour comes off, you muſt add ſtronger gum- water : 
but being dry, it che colour glitter or (hinc. it is a (ign 
there is too much gum in it, which you may remedy 
by putting in fair water. 

IX. Tobelp the defetts. 

Some colours as Lake, Umber, and others which 
arc hard, will crack when they are dry 5 in this caſe, 
in tcmpcring them add alittle white Sugar-candy in 
vcry tine powder, which mix with the colour and 
_ watcr in the ſhell, til! the Sugar-candy is diſlol- 
vcd. 

X. Theſe colours, Umber, Spaniſh-brown, Colen 
carth, Cherryltone, and Ivory-black, arc to be burnt 
betore they be ground or waſh'd, | 

XL, 7o burn or calcine Colourse 
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This is done in a crucible, covering the mouth 
thereof with clay, and ſetting it in a hot hre, til] you 
are ſure it is red-hot through ; which done, being 
cold, waſh or grind it as aforcſaid 

XII. To prepare ſhadows for Coloars. 

White is ſhaded with Black, and contrariwile : 
Yellow with Umber and the Okers: Vermilion with 
Lake : Blew-bice with Indie: Black-coal with Ro» 
[ct, &c- 


CHAP, XX111, 
Of the Manual Inflruments. 


[. H E manual Inſtruments are four ( by the ſe- 
I cond Section of the fifteenth Chapter of this 
Book) to wit, The Grinding ſtone and Muller, Pencils, 
_ to Limn on,and ſhells or little glaſſes orChina» 
iſhes. 

II. The Grinding ſtove may be of Porphury, 
pentine or Marble, but rather a Pebble, for that is the 
belt of all others: the Muller only of Pebble, which 
keep very clean, 

Theſe may be eaſily got of Marblers or Stone-cutters in 
London. 

It. Chooſe your pencils thus: by their faſtneſs 
in the quills, and their ſharp points after you have 
drawn or wetted them in your mouth two or three 
times 3 (o that alchough larger yet their points will 
come to as {mall as a hair, which then are good ; but 
if they ſpread or have any extravagant hairs they are 
_= 

V. To waſh your pencils. 
PR. G 2 After 
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"Aﬀter uſing them, rub the ends of them well with 
Soap, then lay them a while in warm water to ſteep, 
thcn take them out and waſh them well in other tair 
water. 

V. To prepare the Table. 

Ie'muſt be made of pure fine paſte-board, ſuch as 
Cards are made of ( of what thickneſs you plcalc ) 
very tfmely flick'd and glazed. Take a piece of this 
palie-board of the bigneſs you intend the Picture, and 
2 piece of the fineſt and whiteſt parchment you can 
gct ( virgin parchment) which cut of equal bignels 
with the paſte-board;. with thin, white, new made 
ſtarch, palte che parchment to thepaſte-board,' with 
che outhide of the skin outwardmoſt : lay on the ſtarch 
very thin and even; then the grinding ſtone being 


clcan, lay the card thereon with the parchment (ide. 


downwards, and as hard as you can, rub the other lide 
of the paſtc-board with a Boars-tooth ct in a ſtick; 
then let it be thorow dry, and it will be hit to work or 
Limn any curious thing upon. 
VI. The ſhells holding or containing your colours, 
ought to be Hox(e-muſcle ſhells, which may be got in 
ly about Rivers ſides; but the next to theſe are 
{mall Muſcle-(hells, or in ſtead thercof little China 
or glals veſlcls. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Preparations for Limning. 


I. ; Ave two ſmall glaſs or China-diſhes; in cither 

of which mult be pure clean water, the one 
tc waſh the pencils in being foul z the other to tem- 
A pcr 
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per the colours with , when there is oecaſton. 

Il. Belides the pencils you Limn with a large, 
clean, and dry pencil, to cleanſe the work trom any 
kind of duſt. that may fall upon it, which ane calted 

Fitch-pencils. n 

11. A ſharp Pen-knife to take off hairs that may 
come from your pencil, either among the colours or 

upon the work 3 or to take out ſpots that may tall up- 
on the Card or Table. 

IV. A paper with a hole cut therein, to lay over 
the card, to keep it from duſt and hilth, ty reſt your 
hand upon, and to keep the ſoil and ſweat of your 
hand from ſullying the paxchment, as allo to try your 
pencils on before you uſe them. 

Let the ſmall glaſſes, waters, pencils and pen-kyife 
lie all on the right hand. 

V. Have ready a quantity of light Carnation or 
fich colour temper'd up in a (hell by it (If with a 
weak gum-water if it be a fair complexion , 
mix White and Red-lead together it a brown or 
(warthy, add to the former , Maſticot, or F nglith 
Oker, or both ; but be ſure the fleſh colour be 
always lighter than the complexion you would 
Limn; for by working on it you may bring it to 
Its truc colour, 

VI. Ina large Horſe-muſcle ſhell place your ſeve- 
ral ſhadows ( for the ficſh.colour ) in Jittle places one 
diſtin& from another. 

VII. In all ſhadowings have ready ſome white, 
and lay a good quantity of it by it ſclt beſides whax 
the ſhadows are firſt mixed with : for Red for the 
cheeks and lips, temper Lake and Red-lead toge. 
ther ; for blew fhadows( as under the cyes and in 
veins) Indico or Ultramarine and white: for gray 
faint ſhadows , white , Engliſh Oker » ſometime 
| G 3 i 
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Maſticot : for deep ſhadows, white, Engliſh Oker, 
Umber: fox dark ſhadows, Lake and Pink, which 
make a good fleſhy ſhadow. | 

VIII. To make choice of the light. 

Lee it be fair and large and free from ſhadows of Trees 
or Hlonſes, but all clear Skie-light, and let it be dire 
from above, and not tranſverſe; let it be Northerly and 
not Southerly and. letthe room be cloſe and clean, and 
free fram the $Sun-beams. 

IX. Ot the manner of fitting. 

Let youy desk on which you work be Jo ſituate, that ſit- 
ting before it, your left arm may be towards the light, 
that the light may ſtrike ſidling upon your work : Let the 
party that is to be Limned, be in what poſture themſelves 
will deſign, but not above two yards off you at moſt, and 
level with you ; wherein obſerve their motion, if never ſo 
ſmall, for the leaſt motion, if not recalled, may in ſhort 
time bring on you many errors : Laſtly, the face being fi- 
niſhed, let the party ſtand (not fit )) at a farther diſtance 
{four or five yards off) to drawthe poſture of his cloths. 


CHAP. XXV. 


Of the Prattice of Limning in Miniture, 6r 
| Drawing of Face in Colours. 


L. begin the Work. 

| L* — a all 4M in a readineſs (as before) 
then on the Card lay the prepared colour (anſwerable 
to the complexion preſented )even and thin, free from 
hairs and fpots, over the place where the PijCtureisto 
be ; the ground thus laid, begin the work, wy 
by e's WC at: « | & cing 
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being ſet, which mult be done at three fittipgs : at the 
firſt litting the face is only dead coloured, which takes 
up about two hours time: at the (econd fitting, go 
over the work more curiouſly, adding its particular 
raccs or deformities, {weetly couching the colours, 
which will take up about five hours time : at the third 
fitting, finiſh the face, in which youmuſlt pertect all 
that is imperfe& and rough, putting the deep ſhadows 
in the face, as in the eyes, cye-brows, and cars, which 
are the laſt of the work, and not to be done till the 
hair curtain, or backſide of the Picture, and the drapc- 
ry be wholly tiniſhed. 
{1. 7 he operation or work at firſt fittinge 
The ground for the complexion being laid, draw 
the out lines of the tace, which do with Lake and 
white mingled; draw faintly, that it you mils in 
proportion or colour you may alter it : this done, add 
to the former colour Red-lead, for the checks and lips; 
Jet it be but faint (tor you cannot lighten a deep co- 
lour.) and make the ſhadows in their duc places, as 
in the checks, lips, tip of the chin and cars the cycs 
and roots of the hair : ſhadow not with a flat pencil, 
but by ſmall couches (as in hatching) and fo go over 
the tace. In this dead covering rather than to be cu- 
r10us, {irive as near as may be to imitate natur?. The 
red ſhadows being put in their due places ; ſhadow 
with a faint blew, about the corners and balls of the 
eyes3 and with a grayiſh blew under the eyes and 
about the ecmples, heightning the ſhadows as the light 
falls, as alſo the hardcr ſhadows in the dark fide of the 
face, under the eye-brows, chin andneck. Bring al! 
the work to an cquality, but add pertcaion tono par- 
ticular part at this time; but imitate the lite in like- 
neſs, roundnels, boldneſs, poſture, colour, and the like. 
Laſtly, touch at the hair witha ſutable colour in (:ch 
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curls, folds and form, as may either agree with the 
lite, or grace the Pifture 3 fill the empty places with 
colour, .and deepen jt moxe ſtrongly, than in the dee, 
peli ſn.zJowed before, | 

It. The operation or work at ſecond ſitting. 

As beiore rudely, fo now you mult (weeten thoſe 
varicties which Nature affords, with the (ame colours 
and in the ſame places, driving them one into another, 
yetſo as that no Jump or {pot of colour, or rough edge 
may appear in the whole work 3 and this muſt be 
done with a pencil ſharper than that which was uſed 
b:fore. This done, go to the backſide of the Picture, 
which may be Landskip, or a curtain of blew or red 
Sattin : it of blew, temper 2s much Bice as will cover 
a card, and let it be well mixed with gum witha Þ 
pencil draw the out-lines of the curtain 3 as a)ſo of the 
whole Picture 3 then with a large pencil lay thinly or 
airily over the whole ground, ou which you mean to 
lay the blew and then with a large pencil, lay over | 
the (ame a ſubſtantial body of colour 3 in doing of 
which, be nimble, keeping the colour moiſ}, lefting no 
part thereof be dry till the whole be covered. It the 
curtain be Crimſon, trace it out with Lake 3 lay the 
ground with a thin colour and lay the light with a 
thin and wateriſh colour, where they fall ; and while 
the ground is yet wet, with a ſtrong dark colour tem- 
pered ſomething thick, lay the ſtrong and hard ſha- 
dows cloſe by the other lights. Then lay the linnen 
with faint white, and the drapery flat, of the colour 
you intend it, In the face, (ce what ſhadows are too 
light or too deep, for the curtain behind, and drapery, 
and reduce each to their due perfetionz draw the | 
lines of the eye-lids, and ſhadow. the entrance into the 
ear, deepnels of the eye-brows, and eminent marks in Þþ 
the face, with a very ſharp pencil: lafily, go ow the | 
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hair, colouring, it as it appears in the lite, caſting over 
the ground ſome looſe hairs, which will make the 
Picture ſtand as it were at a difiance from the cuytain ; 
ſhadow the linnen with white, black, and a little yellow 
and blew, and deepen your black with Ivery-black , mixed 
with a little Lake and Indico. 

IV. The operation or work, at third ſitting. 

This third work is wholly ſpent in giving firong 
touchcs where you (ce cauſe 3 in rounding, {mooth- 
ing and colouring the face, which you may better 
ſee to do, now the curtain and drapery is limned than 
before. And now obſcrve whatſoever may conduce 
to the perfccion of your work, as geſture, skars or 
moles, caſts of the eycs, windings of the mouth; and 
the likes 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of Limning Drapery, 


l. A Full and ſubſtantial ground being laid all over 

, where you intend. the drapery 3 as if blew; 
with Bice '(moothly laid, deepen it with Lake. and 
Indico; lightning it with a fine faint white, in the 
extreme light places, the which underfiand ot other 
colours. 

I. If the body you draw be in Armozr, lay liquid 
$11ver all over for a ground, well dried and burnjſhed ; 
ſhadow it with Silver, Indico and Umber, according 
as the life dire&s you, 

HI. For Gold Armoxy Jay liquid Gold as you did 
the Silver, and ſhadow upon it with Lake, Engliſh 
Oker, and a liftle Gold, | 
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Iv. For Pearls, your ground muſt be Indico and 
white 3 the ſhadows black and pink. 

V. For Diamozds, lay a ground of liquid Silver, 
and deepen it with Cherryſtone-black and Ivory- 
black. | 

VI. For Rwbies, lay a Silver ground, which bur. 
niſh to the bigneſs of a Ruby : then with pure Tur. 
pentine temper'd with Indian Lake, from a ſmall 
wire heated in a Candle, drop upon the burniſked 
place, faſhioning it as you pleaſe with your Inſiry- 
ments, which let lie a day or two to dry. 

VII, For Emeranxlds, or any green ſtone, temper 
Turpentine with Verdigriele, and a little Turmerick 
root, firſt ſcraped, with Vinegar, drying it, grind it 
to fine powder and mix it. 

VIII. For Saphyres, mix or temper Ultramarine 
with pure Turpentine, which lay upon a ground of 
1:quid Silver poliſht. 

To make liquid Gold or Silver, ſee the firſt Sefion of 
the ewenty firſt Chapter of this Book: 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Limning Landskip. 


L L the variable expreſſions of Landship are iunu- 
merable, they being as many as there are men and 
fanotesz, the gemeral rules follow. _ 

I. Alway,begin with the Sky,Sun-beams or lighteſt 
parts firſt; next the yellowiſh beams (which make 
of Maſticot and white) next the blewneſs of the Sky, 
(which make of Smalt only.) 
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II- At firſt colouring, leave no part of the ground 
ancovered, but lay the colonrs {mooth all over. 

111. Work the Sky downwards, towards the Ho- 
rizon fainter and fainter, as it draws nearer and near- 
et the earth ; the tops of mountains far remote, work 
ſo faint that they may appear as loſt in the air. 

Iv. Let places low, and near the ground be of the 
colour of the carth, of a dark yellowiſhy,or brown 
green 3 the next lighter green 3 and fo ſucceſſively as 
they loſe in diſtance, let them abate in colour. 

V. Make nothing which you fceat a diſtance per- 
fe&, by expreſſing, any particular ſign which it hath, 
but expreſs it in colours, as weakly and faintly as the 
eye judgeth of it. : 

VI. Always place light againſt darkneſs and dark. 
neſs againſt light, by which means you may extend the 
proſpe& as a very tar off. 

VII. Let all ſhadows loſe their force as they remove 
from the eye z always lctting the fixvngeſt ſhadow be 
neareſt hand, 

VIII. Lafily, Take Ifinglaſs in (mall pieces half an 
ounce. fair Conduit-water two quarts, boil it till the 
glaſs is diſſolved, which ſave ſor ule : with which mix 
{pirit or oyl of Cloves, Roſes, Cinnamon or Amber- 
pricſe, and Jay it on and about the Picture where it 
is not coloured ( Iclt it ſhould change the colours : 
but upon the colours ule it without the perfumes) fo 
it will varniſh your Pictures, and give them a gloſs, 
retaining, the glory of their colours, and take from 
them any ill ſent which chey might otherwiſe retains 
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CHAP, XXVIIILI, 
of Lis ht azd Shadow. 


| [7 and ſhades ſet in their proper places in 

ſuch a juſt and equal proportion, as Nature 
doth give, or the lite require, gives a true Idea of the 
thing we would repreſent; fo that t'is not any colour 
whatſoever, nor any fingle troak or ſtroaks which is 
the cauſe thereot, but that excellent SymMetry of Light 
= Shadow, which gives that truc reſemblance of the 
light. 

41. Ia ſhadowing, be carcftul you ſpoil not your 
= by too grols a darknels, whether it be hard or 
oft . 

III. This Obſervation of light and dark is that 
which cauſeth all things contained in your work to 
come forward, or fall backward, and makes every 
thing from the firſt ro the laſt to ſtand in their juli 
places, whereby the diſtance between thing and thing 
ſeems to go from you or come to you as it it was the 
work of Natare it fclt. 

IV. Suppoſe it was aplaiſter Figure, take good ne- 
tice what appears forwards and what backward, or 
how things ſucceed one another 3' then confider the 
cauſe which makes them in appearance either to 1n- 
cline or recline, and gonfider the degrees oflight and 
darkneſs, and whether they fall forward or backward, 
accordingly in your draught give firſt gentle touches, 
and after that heighten by degrees according as the 
exemple and your own ingenuity ſhall direct. 


V. Thoſe parts are to be heighten'd in your work 
| which 
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which appear higheſt in your Pattem: Thegreateſt 
life which we can give on white paper is the paper it 
ſelf, all lefſer lights muſt be faintly ſhadowed in pro- 
portion to their reſpective degrees. But on coloured 
paper white Crions and Tobacco-pipe-clay are uſed 
tor the firſt and ſecond heightenings, putting each in 
their proper places, as more or lets light is required, 
which is a ſingular obſervation 'in this manner of 
drawing. Then you muſt take heed you heighten 
not too many places, nor heighten any thing more 
then what is needful, nor too near the dark or ſha- 
dows, or any out line, (except where you intend 
ſome reflection, )leſt your work ſhew hard andrough. 
In heightening, or ſuch hgures as require = light, 
put the greateſt light in the middle, and the leſſer 
towards the edges for, the bettgr pex{picuity of your 
work. Laſtly, leave ſufficient panite places on the 
ground of your paper between your lights and ſhades 
that they may appear pleaſantly with a ſingular plain- 
neſs and ſmoothnels. 

VI. In.retic&ion, uſe it, in delineateing, glittering, 
or ſhining bodies, as Glals, Pear}, Silver, &c. !ct the 
cauſe of the refleion, be it more or leſs be (een in 
the thing it (elf. 

VII. In plain drawing, lay all your ſhades ſmooth, 
whether it be in hatching or {mutching, keeping e- 
very thing within its own bounds, aud this is done 
by not making your ſhades at firtt too hard, or putting 
one ſhadow upon another too dark 

VIII. Obſerve that the greater parts of light and 
ſhadows, and the (mall parts intzrmixt in the fame, 
may always fo correſpond as thereby to make more 
apparent the greater 

IX. In PiQures, let the higheſt lizht of the whole, 
(fil any darkneſs ftand* in the middle of it) appear 
IT:QTC 
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more dark then indeed it is: and in working always 
compare light with light and dark with dark, by 
which-you will tind the power of each, and the gene 
ral-uſc thereof in all operations. 

X. We think tt ncceflary to ſhew another way of 
making all ſorts of Crions or Paftills then what we 
taught in the beginning of this Book, Thus: Take 
Jobacco-pipe-clay and with a lictle watex tempering 
the fame what colbur you pleale making ſcveral ac- 
cording to the ſeveralheights you intend, which mix 
with: the faid Tobacco-pipe-clay ſo much as the clay 
will bear, work all well together, make it into Paftills, 
and let them dry for uſe. | 
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PHAP. XXIX. 


Of Colours more Particularl;. 


I. Keris a good colour, and much in uſe for ſha- 
O dows, m Picures of the life, both tor hair 
and drapery : In Landskips it 15 uſed for Rocks and 
, high ways. 

4, Pzxk, the faircſt, with blew, makes the faſicli 
ercens for Landskip and Drapery. 

Sap-green and.green-bice are good in their kind; 
but the fixlt 1s ſo tranſparent and thin, the other of ſo } 
courſe and groſs body, that in many things they will 
be uſeleſs, eſpecially where a beautitul green (made of 
Pink:and Bice mixed with Indico) is required. 

. HH. Umber, is a greafic foul colour 3 but being cal- 
cined and ground, it works ſharp and neat. 

IV.” Spariſh-brown, is exceeding courſe and full of 
gravel z being prepared, it' is uſed for a ys 
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made of Red-lead mixt with a little Umbes, which 
makes the ſame colour, 

V. Collens earth or Terra Lemnaa, it is uſed to cloſe 
up the laſt and deepeſt touches in the ſhadows of Pi- 
ures of the life, and in Landskips 3 uſe it when new 

round. | 

VI. Cherry(tone-black, is very good for Drapery 
and black apparel : mixt with Indico, it is excellent 
for Sattin 3 it appears more beautitul or ſhining if 
mixed with a little white : it deepened with Ivory- 
black, in hard TefleQtions, and ſtrong deep touches, 
it is wondertul fair. 

VII. Ivory-black, it ſerves for a deep black, but is 
* not cafic to work without it be well tempered with 
* Sugarx-candy, to prevent peeling, 

{ VHI. Red-lead well waſl'd, isa glorious colour, 
for thole picces which require an exquilite redneſs. 

IX. Indian-lake, is the deareſt and moſt. beautiful 
of all reds3 it is to be ground as white-lead, and mixt 
with alittle white Sugar-candy and fair water, till the 
colour and Sugar-candy be throughly diſſolved, which 
being dry will lie very faſt, without danger of crack- 
Ing or peeling. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


| Obſervations of making ſome Original 
| Colour 5s 


l, T O make White-lead. 

Put into an earthen pot feveral plates of 
| fine Lead, cover them with White-wine Vinegar, co- 
| vcring 
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vering/ the top of the pot' cloſe with clay, bury it in a 
Cellar for ſeven or cight weeks, and you will have 
good white-lcad upon the plates, which wipe off, 

I. To make Verdigricfe. | 

T his is made by hanging plates of Copper over the 
tumes of Agua-fortis or ſpirit of Nitre : or by dipping 
them in the ſame or in Vinegar. 

JII. To make an Emerald Colour. 

Take Verdigriele in tine powder, which temper 
with varniſh, and Jay it upon a ground of liquid Silver 
burniſh'd, and you havea fair Emerald. 

IV. To make a Ruby Colour. 

Mix the ſame with Florence Lake, and you ſhall 
havea very fair Ruby colour, 

V. To make a Saphyre Colour. 

The ſame,viz. Verdegricle mixt with Ultramarine, 
makes a glorious Saphyre. 

VI. To make a Crimſon Velvet. 

Take Turnſoil and mix it with Indico-lake (well 
ground with gum and Sugar-candy ) lay it full, and 
when it is wet, wipe away the colour with a dry pen- 
cil, where you would have the heightening of the 
Crimſon Velvet appcar, and the ſfironger retleQtion; 
will be well expreſfled. 

VII. To make a Silver Black. 

Take fine Silver filings or plates, which difſalve in 
ſpirit of Nitre or Aqua-fortis, and evaporate to dry- 
neſs,or precipitate with Oleo Sulphuris or Salt-watcr, 
and you ſhall have a ſnow white precipitate, which 
mixt with water makes the beſt black in the world, to 
dyc all manner of Hair, Horns, Bones, Wood, Mc- 
tals, &c. 

VII. To make a Murry or Amethyſt. 

It is made of Indian Lake ground with Gum-Ara- 
bick watcr only. 

IX To 
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IX. To make a Red or Ruby for Limning. 

It is made of Indian-lake ( winich breaks offa Scar- 
[ct colour) ground with Gum - water and Sugar-candy, 

X. To make Azure blew, »r Saphyre. 

It is made of Ultramarine of YVexice (which is bc) 
the beſt blew Smalt, or blew bice ground with gum- 
water only: you may make good ſhadowing biews 
of Indico, Flory and Licmolc. all which need ne 
waſhing, vor Litmoſc no grinding, but only infuſed 
in a Lixivium of Soap-athes. 

XI. To make a green or Emerald. . 

It is made of Cedar green: in place whercof, take 
tripal to draw with : Pink is good alſo for LandsKkips, 
mixed with Bice-aſhes3z as alſo with Maſiicot and 
Ceruſe. 

XII. To make a Tellow or Topaz» 

It is made of Maſlticot which is the beſi, of winch 
there is divers forts, viz, decper and paler : Yellow- 
Oker alſo for want of better may do. Shadow Matit- 
cot with Ycllow-Oker zdecpen it with Oker-de-routz, 

XIII. To make Ultramarine. ES, 

Take the deepeſt coloured Lapis Lazul: ( having 
few veins of Gold upon it) heat it red-hot in 3 Cruci- 
ble cloſe covercd, then quench it in Urine, Vinegar or 
water, in a Leaded earthen pot dry it well, thca with 
a pair of pinſers nip off the hard, gray, and whitilz 
part from it, and grind the remainder with honicd 
water as fine as may be, then dry it for ule. The 
honied water is made of water 43 quart, boiled with 
honey two ſpoontuls, 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


The ſum of the Obſervations of Limning to 
the life in general, 


L. [ E T the Table be prepared very exact by the 
'_ fifth rule of the twenty third Chapter of the 
{ccond Book. 

iI. Let the ground be of flclh colour, tempering it 
eccording to the complexion to be painted. 

1:1. It it bea fair complexion, mix a good quan- 
tity of Red and White Lead together ſomewhat 
nick, 

IV. I ſwarthy or brown, mix with the formcra 
little fine Maſticot or Engliſh Oker, or both, always 
obfcrving that your ground be fairer than the com- 
Plcx1on painted. 

For fairncſs may be ſhadowed or darkened at pleaſures 
but if it be ſad or dark, you can never heighten t, for wn 
Lining the piliure is always wrought down toits exadt 
C310Urs 

V. Lay the ground upon the Card or Tablct, with 
a larger pencil than ordinary free from ſpots, fcraiches 
cf the pencil, or dult, and as even as poflible may bez 
2nd Ict the colour be rather thin and wateriſh than too 
t14ck , doing, it very quick and nimbly with two or 
three daſhes of the pencil. 

VI. This done, prepare your ſhadows in order, by 


the {cventh rule of the four and twenticth Chapter of 


thc lecond Book, 
VIE. Then draw the out-lincs of the facc with Lake 
<4 W.1tec mingled together very tine 3 fo that it you 


ſhould 
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ſhould miſtake in your fir{t draught, you may with a 
{trong ſixoke draw it true, the other line by reaſo.; of 
is faintnel(s being no hinderance. 

T beſe lines muſt be truly drawn, fharp and acat, with 
the greateſt exaCineſs imaginable. 

VII. Obſerve the moſt remarkable and deep 
ſhadows, to keep in memory when you go over 
* them with more cxactnels 3 drawing out alſo ( if 
you ſo pleaſe )) the ſhape of that part of the body 
next adjoining to the face, viz. a little bencath 
the ſhoulders, with a ſtrong and dark colour , 
which in caſe of miſtake in proportion may calily 
be altered. 

Ix. The firſt fitting is to dead colour the face : 
the ſecond fitting 1s the exact colouring and vb- 
| ſervation of the ſcveral ſhadows, graccs , beauties 
' or dcformitics, as they are in Nature: the third 
\ fitting is in making ſmooth what was before rough 
and rude; clothing what was naked , and giving 
_ and deepning touches to every reſpective ſha- 

OW. 

X. The dead colour is thus made. 

Take of the aforcſaid ground ( at the third or fourth 

Seftion of this Chapter) and mix it with fine Red-lead, 
* tempering it exatlly to a dead colour of tbe checks and 
| lips, baving a great care, that you make it not too decp 3 
| which if light, you may do at pleaſure. 
* XI. The face is tirſt begun to be coloured 1n the 
} reds of the checks and lips, and ſomewhat ſtrongly 
{ in the bottom of the chin (C if beardlels )) allo over, 
| under, and about the cyes with a faint rednels. 

XII. The car is mott commonly reddilh, as alſo 
lometimes the roots of the hair. 

XIII, The ground bcing waſl'd over with thts 
= 3 reddiih 
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x-ddiſh or dead colour, let the ſhadows be as well 
bold and ſtrong as exact and curious. 

A good Pidtur', if but dead colourcd only, and ſeeming 
acar hand very rough, uncven and unpleaſant, yet being 
boldly and ſtrongly done and ſhadowed will appear wry 
ſmooth, delicate, and neat if but viewed at a diſtance 
from theeye. Therefore cnricfity aud xeatneſs of Colony, 
is not fo much to be regarded, as bold, lofty, and jtrong 
expreſſing what # ſcen in the life. 

XIV. The next thing to be done is the ule ofthe 
faint blews, about the corners and balls of the cycs and 
templcs,which you muſt work out exceeding (weetly, 
and faint by degrees. 

XV. Always be ſure to make the hard ſhadows fall 
tn the dark ide of the face, under the noſe, chin, and 
eyc-brows, as the light falls, with ſomewhat ſtrong 
touches. 

XVI. The light ſhadows being done and fmooth- 
ed, work the hair into ſuch torms, curlings, and dil- 
potitions as belt adorn the piece. 

Firjt draw it with colours, acatly and to tbe life 5 then 
waſh it ragoly as the rift > and the next time perfed it: 
filling up the empty places with colour, and the partings 
thereof with blew. 

XVI. And cvcr remcmbcr, when you would have 
your colours or ſhadows deep, firong, and bold 3 that 
you do them by degrees, beginning taintly, and then 
cncrcealing the fame. 

XVIII. Firſt, uſe the former colours in the lame 
places again,driving and {weetning them into one anc- 
cr, that no pare may look uncven, or with an edge, 
or patch of colour, but altogether equally mixt ard 
difpurled, Tying (oft and ſmooth, like {moak or va- 
PUTS 
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XIX. Secondly, this work being done tor an 
hour or two, Jay the ground for bchind the Þt- 
Qure of Blew, or Crimlon, like to a Sattin or Velvct 
Curtain. 

XX, If blew, let it be done with Biſe wcll tem- 
pered in a ſhell: Firſt draw the out-lincs with «lic 
lame colour, with a {mall pencil : then with a thin 
and wateriſh blew waſh over the whole ground 
with a larger pencil : Jattly, with thicker colour co- 
ver the ſame which you betorc waſl'd, (wittly, that it 
dry not before all be covered, fo will it lis (mooth 
and cven. 

XXI. If Crimſon, work with Izdian-lake. in thoſe 
places where the firong lights, and high rcticzions 
fall: Jet the light be done with chin and waterith 
Lakez the deepning and ſtrong ſhadows, cloſe by 
the light with thicker colour : this done, the V:icture 
will be much changed 3 the beauty of thele grouuds 
will much dark<n and dead it. 

XXII Lect the apparcl with ſuitable colours bz 
done only flat with hcightning or deepning 3 and then 
go over the tace again, reducing the ſhadows to 
imoothnels and ncatnel(s with a tharp and curious 
pencil: drawing the eycs » the lincs of thc cyc-Iids 3 
rednc(5 of the noſtrils 3 ſhadow of the cars ; deepncls 
of the cyc-brows, and thoſe other remarkable marks 
of the tace : ſo ſweetning the out-lines of theface ( by 
dirkning the ground, above from the light ſide, and be- 
low on the dark ſide) that when the work is done, the 
ground may ſtand as it were at a diſtance from the f ace be- 
hind ; and the face may ſcem to (tand off forward from the 

ground, | 
- XXII. Then go over the hair, making it light oy 
acep by thelite : and in apparel make the feveral tolds 
and ſhadows, and what elie is to be imitated, as it is in 
1] 3 this 
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the life it (elf 3 lightning the lines with the pureſt 
white, a little yellow, and ſome blew 3 and deepning 
with Ivory black, and heightning with black mixed 
with alittle Lake or Indico. 

XXIV. This done, and the perſon gone, your work 
being yet rough, by your felt polith it, and lirive to 
make it {mooth and pleaſant, fhlling up the empty 
places, and ſweetning the ſhadows, which yet lie un- 
cvcn and hard, 

XXV. The apparel, hair, and ground being fini- 
ſhcd, now give ſtrong touches tor the rounding of the 
{acc 3 and obſerve whatſoever may conduce to like- 
nc{s and relemblance, as moles, ſmilings, or glancings 
of the cycs, motion of the mouth, &c. tor which pur- 
poſe, you may tind an occaſion ct diſcourſe, or cauſe 
the perſon to be in ation, and to look merrily and 
chcartully, 

XXVI. Laſtly conclude, that the eye gives thelife; 
the nole the favour z the mouth the likencls 3 and the 
chin the grace, 

XXVII. In fair coloured drapery, if the lightning 
be done with tine ſhell Gold, it will add a molt won- 
dertul luftre,and bc a ſingular ornament to your work; 


and it this Gold be mixt with the very ground it ſelt, Þ 


the apparcl will appear much the faircr. 
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CHAP. XXXII, 


Of Linning Lanaskip, more particularly, 


I, O make the Tablet for Landskip, 

Take a piece of Vellom, and ſhare it thin 2h 
a Frame, faſtning it with paſt or glew, and paſting it 11:4 
8 board , and this manner of Tablets are altngc ther fo 4 
ia Italy for Landskip, and Hiſtory. 

IE. It you draw a Landskip trom the life take your 
ſation from the riſe of ground, or top of an hill, 
where you ſhall have a large Horizon, marking your 
Tablet into three diviſions downwards from thc 71s 
to the bottom : then your tace being eircftly 5ppolcd 
to the midſt of the tinitor, keeping your body hxed, 
depi& what is directly before your CCS, upon your 
Tablet, on your middle diviſion, then turning your 
head (not your body) to the righe hand, depict what 
1s there to be ſeen ; adjoining it to the former. T4 
like manner doing by that which is tobe ſecn on the left 
band, your Landsbip will be compleatcd 

HT. Make every thing cxact, not only in refpect of 
diſtance; proportion and coluur z but allo in reſpect of 
form, as it there be Hills, Dales, Rocks, Mozrntains, Ca- 
tarafts, Ruines, Aqueduiis,Towns, Cities, Caſtles, Forti- 
fications,or wh, aſoerer elſe may preſent it ſelf to view; ma- 
king always a fair Sky,to be (ecn afar oft 3 letting your 
light always deſcend trom the lctt hand to the right, 

IV. In beginning your work, tirſt begin with a 
mx Sky 3 and it there be any ſhining of xcflcxion of 

the Sun, beware you mix no Red-lead in the Purple 
H A of 


y 
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of the Sky, or Clouds, but only with Lake and white: 
tie yellow and whitiſh beams ot Sul work with Ma. 
[ticot and whitc. 

V. Then with a freſh or clear p23il finiſh the 
blewiſh Sky, and Clouds, with Smalt ot..y it thetirfi 
working,dead all the work over, with colo. :+ ſuitable 
to the' Air, green Meadows, Trees, and gin d, lay. 
ing them ſomewhat ſmooth, not very curic::'.,, but 
flightly and haſtily z make a large Sky, whici work 
down in the Hoxizon, faintly, but fair 3 and drawing 
nearcr to the carth, let the remote Mountains appear 
ſweet and miſty, almolt indiftinguiſhable, joining 
with the Clouds, and as it were loſt in the Air. 

VI. The next ground colour downwards muſten- 
creaſe in magnitude of reaſon, as nearer the eyes, 
ſomewhat blewiſh or Sea-green : but drawing to- 
wards the firſt ground, let them decline into a reddiſh 
or popinjay-grcen : the laſt ground colour, mult be 
nearelt the colour of the earth, viz. a dark yellow, 
brown and green 3 with which, or ſome colour near 
it, you muſt make your firſt Trecs 3 making them, as 
they come near in diſtance, to encrceaſe proportionably 
in colourand magnitude, with great judgment : the 
' leaves flowingand falling one with ancther, {ome ap- 
parent) others loſt in ſhadow. 

VIE. Let your Landskip lie low, and as it were un- 
der the eye (which is moſt graceful and natura]) with 
4 large and full Sky not riſing high, and lifting it (elf 
into the top of the picce, as ſome have done. 

- VIE. Be ſure to make your ſhadows fall all one 
way, viz. to make light againſt darkneſs, and dark- 
nels againſt light ; thereby extending the proſpect, 
and making it to ſhew as afar oft by loſing its force 
and vigour, by the remoteneſs from the eye. * 


IX. In touching the Trees, Boughs, and Branches, 
put 
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put all the dark ſhadows firſt, raiſing the lighter leaves 
above the darker, by adding Maſticot to the dark 

reen, which may be made with Bice, Pink, and In- 
dico : the uppermoſt of all, expreſt laſt of all, by 
lightly touching the exteriour edges of ſome of the 
former leaves, with a little green, Maſticot, and 
white : thedarkeſt ſhadows you may (ct off with Sap- 
oreen and Indico. 

X. Trees and their leaves, Rivers, and Mountains 
far diſtant, you mult ſtrive to expreſs with a certain 
real ſoftneſs and delicatenels : in making Cataradts, 
great falls of Waters, and Rocks, you muſt firſt lay a 
tvll ground near the colour, then with a ſtronger in 
the dark places, and flight heightning in the light 3 
1cmarking, all diſproportions, cracks, ruptures and 
various repreſentations of infinitely diftering matters; 
the manner whercof is abundantly exprefi, in almoſi 


every Landskip. 


CHAP, Y EXE 


Of the various Forms or Degrees of Co- 
louring. 


I FT Here are tour various Forms or degrees of co 

louring, viz. 1. Of Infants, or Children. 2. 
Of Virgins, or fair Women. 3.- Naked bodies. 4+. Old 
or aged bodies. 

Il. Infants or young children arc to be painted of a 
{oft and dclicate complexion 3 the Skin and ears of a 
ruddy and pleaſant colour, almoſt tranſparent 3 which 
tay be done with White-lead, Lake, and alittle Red- 
ad z. ſhadowing it thin, taint and ſoft letting the 

| | Checks. 
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cheeks, lips, chin, hngers, knees, and tocs, be more 
ruddy than other parts z making all cheir linnen very 
fine, thin, and tranſparent, or perſpicuous, with 
ſtrong touches in the thickelt folds. 

IN. Virgins and fair women arc as curiouſly to be 
expreſs?d as the former, but their Muſcles are to be 
more apparent, their ſhape more pertc& ; and their 
ſhadows to be of a whitiſh yellow, blewiſh, and in 
ſome places almoſt purplez but the moſt perfect 
and exquiſite dire&ion 1s the life , which ought 
rather to be followed than any thing delivercd by 
rule, 

IV. Naked bodies are to be painted ſtrong, lively, 
and accurate z exadaly matching the reſpective pairs 
of Muſcles and Nerves, fixing each Artery in its due 
and proper place, giving each limb its proper motion 
form and fituation, with its true and natural colour ; 
all which to do well may be the ſtudy and practice 
of almoſt ones whole lite. 

V. Oldor aged bodies ought to be eminent for exact 
and curious ſhadows, which may be made of Pink, 
Lake, and Ivory-black, which make notablc ſhadows, 
in appearance like the wrinkles and furrows of the 
face and hand in extreme old age : let the cycs be 
dark, the aſpe& melancholy, the hair white(or elſe the 
pate bald) and all the remarks of Antiquity or age 
be very apparent and formidable. 

VI. But notwithſtanding all the atoregoing rules, 
the polture or form of ſtanding, and being cither 
of the whole body , or any of its parts, ought dt- 
ligently to be obſerved, that the lite may be imita* 
ted, in which, it only lies in the breatt and judg- 
ment of the Painter to ſet it off with fuch vart- 
ous colours, as may beſt befit the reſpective com- 
plexion and accidental ſhadows of cach _— 

enta 
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dental poſition or poſture, which are ſometimes more 
pale, ſometimes more ruddy 3 ſometimes more taint, 
(ometimes more lively. 


| —— 


CHAP. XXXIV. 
of the Limning of the Skie, Clouds, 8&Cc, 


L OR a beautiful Sky, fitted for fair weather, 

take Bice tempered wich white, laying it in 
the upper part of the Sky, (as you (ce need) under 
which you may lay a thin or faint purple with a (mall 
(oft bruſh : working the undermoſt purple into the 
uppermoſt blew 3 but fo as that the blew, may ſtand 
clear and pcrfc&: then for the Horizon or near the 
ſame lay a fine thin Maſticot, which work from be- 
low upwards till it mix with the purple: atter which 
you may take a ttronger purple, making here and 
there upon the former purple, as it were the form of 
Clouds, as naturc requires: upon the Maſiicot you 
ay alſo work with Minjum mixed With Ceruſe, 
to imitate the fiery beams which otten appear in hot 
and clcar Summer weather. 

II. To imitate glory, with a great ſhining light of 
4 yellowiſh colour or the Sun beams, you mutt take 
Maſticot, or Saffron mixt with Red-lcad, aud height- 
ned with ſhell gold, and the like, 

II. A Cloudy Sky is imitated with pale Bice, 
afterwards ſhading the Clouds with a mixture of {c- 
veral colours : a fair Sky, requires clouds of a greater 
ſhade, with purple : the clouds in a rainy Sky, mat 
be ſhaded with Indico and Lake: in a night Sky, 
with black and dark blew {moaky,making a blaze with 


purple, 
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purple , Minium and Ceruſfe:; the clouds in a Sun 
' riſing or ſetting muſt be done with Minium, Cerule 
and purple, making underneath the clouds ſcattering 
ſtroaks, with Minium- and Maſticot, or Minium and 
Saffron; ſo that the ſcatterings upwards may appear 
faint: and below, afar oft near the Landskip, ſome. 
what fhery. 

IV. A fiery Sky, let be made with a pale blew, 
ſmoothing it downwards, «which afterwards, you 
muſt mingle with a ſtrong Red-lcad, mixt with Ce- 
ruſe , making long dimin:tive ſtroaks like the Sun 
beams upon the blew Sky, with which Ict fall ſome 
purple ſiroaks, much like the faid beams : Jaſtly , 
{weeten one into another with a ſoft brath pencil, wet 
in gum-water, not too ſtrong, 

V. Laſtly, you may makea fair Sky, by uling fair 
Bice alone, and tempering it by degrees with more, 
and more white, {moothing one into another, trom 
above downwards, and ſhading it as you ſhall {ce rca- 
ſon and nature require. 


LY 
— - —— 


CHAP. XXXV, 


Of the Limning of Towns, Caſtles, and 
Runes. 


\. Hoſe Towns, or Cities, which ſeem at fartheſt 

diftance, muſt have but littlc ſhadowing or 
heightning, avd ſometimes none at all : thcle it they 
appear againſt the Sky, mult be laid with Bice, and 
a little purple, and ſhadcd faintly with a good blew. 
II. Thoſe which lie at a farther ditiance, mult he 


laid 
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1:id with Bice and purple as aforclaid, and ſhaded 
with light blew, and heightned with white, 

HI. Thoſe which appear at an ordinary diſtance, 
muſt be done with Vermilion and purple, and ſhaded 
with a ſtrong purple ſhaded with white. 

IV. Thoſe which are near, muſt be done with 
Vermilion and white, and then ſhaded with a'ſtrong 
Vermilion and brown Oker, mixt with white. 


þ —_— 


CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of Mountains, Hills, and the like, 


F, Hoſe Mountains which arc next in fight, muſt 

be laid with a fair green, and ſhaded with 
Sap-grgen 3 ſometimes with brown Oker, and French 
Berries, to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as are farther 
ot. 

II. Such as lic farther off, muſt be laid with green, 
blew, and Mafiicot, and bc ſhaded with blew, green, 
and Verdepriele., 

II. Such gs lie yet farthcr, muſt be laid with ſome 
ſirong blew. white, and Bergh-grecn, and ſhaded 
. With lirong blew. 

IV. Such as lie yct fzrther, muſt be laid with 
firong, blew and white, and ſhaded with blew only. 

V. Such as lie yet farther, with Bice and white, 
and ſhaded with Bice. 

VI. Such as lie farther off, axe only laid with white, 
and ſhaded with 2 faint Bice. 

VII. Ficlds being near, muſt be done with a fingu- 
lar good green, the which mult always bc. fainteſi, ac- 
cording as they are farther diſtant 3 hcightning them 
with 
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wich Maſiicot, or a light green, and ſhading with Sap. 
green, but not too much : thoſe which lie tar, are to 
be laid with a French bcrry yellow, made ofa blew 
grceniſh, ſhaded with Oker. 

VIIE. And in Ficlds, Hills, and Dales (whether 
near, or far oft) there are many roads, paſſages, and 
ways; which mult be laid either tainter or lironger ac- 
cording to their diſtance and lituation. 


_— 


CHAP, XXXVII. 


Of Trees, Boug his, Cottages, and the like, 


L Hoſe Trees of clivers colours which ſtand up- 

on the tore ground, muli be laid with divers 
colours as with Verdegricſe,mixt with other greed, or 
with Matiicot, and Bcrgh-green mixt, and then ſha- 
ded with Sap-green 3 which you may heighten with 
Mallicet, mixt with White-lead. 

II. It they appear yellow, uſe Verdegricle and Ma- 
fiicot mixt, and ſhadow with Verdegriclc. 

III, It they be of a whitclh colour, let them be 
laid with Verdegricſe mixt with White-lead, and 
thade them with Verdegricſe mixt with Indico faint 3 
heighten them with Ceruſe, that they may look of a 
faint yellow green 3 or clſe with a little Indico and 
ycllow. 

IV. Thoſe which ſtand at a great diſtance, lay 
with Indico, and white; and ſhadow with Indico, 
and heighten with the ſame made a little lighter. 

V. It Trees be very old with moſs upon them, 
give them the appearance of green and yellow, which 
commix of Pink, and Bergh-green z if they be of 

whitelh 
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whitcſh ycllow, do them with Pink and white mixt 
with alittle green. 

VI. "Country Cottages lay with light Oker, which 
order according tu the newnels or oldneſs of the 
building, 

VII. Cottages of Timber, let be laid of the colour 
of Trees and Wood-work. 

VII. Thatcht Cottages if new, lay with Pink, ſha- 
dow with brown Oker, and heighten with Maſticot 
mixt with white : but if old, lay them wich brown 
Oker mixt with white, and heighten with the ſame. 

IX, Stravv colours at a diſtance zre done with In- 
dico and white, mixt ſometimes with brown Oker, 
and ſhaded with Indico. 


CC 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 
Of the Colouring of Naked Figures. 


L. TOR Womenand Children, take the beſt Flake, 

White-lead, and a little good FLake. with 
which if you pleaſe you may mix a little Vermilion, 
but take hced that your mixture be neither too red or 
too pale, but exaGly agreeable to the lite it felt; the 
which in this caſe is the beſt director : this being dry 
touch the lips, checks, chin, tingers, and tocs with 
thin Lake, and then heighten with white mixt with 
a lictle Lake or Vermilion. 

IL. But it you would cover them ſomewhat 
browniſh, mix with your Carnation, a little brown 
Oker 3 and ſhade it with Red-Oker, and coal-black 
with a little Lake. 

II. In old Women take White, Vermilion and 
brown» 
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Brown-Oker , and give the luſtre where it ought 
to be with Vermilion mixt with a little Lake : ſhads 
it with Red-Oker and Lake, or with Wood ſoot, or 
Lamp-black, and heighten with white mixt with a 
{mall quantity of Vermilion. 

IV. Dead Children and young Women, paint with 
Brown- Oker, whitc and ſome Vermilion, and fha- 
dow the ſame with the ſoot of wood. 

V. Dead old Women colour with Brown- Oker 
mixt with a little white, which ſhade with a thin 
ſoot of woed firſt, then with a ſtronger. 

VI. Young men paint with Ceruſe, Vermilion and 
Lake, making it a little browner than for young 
Women 3 giving them luſtre with Vermilion and 
Lake, ſhadowing with Lamp-black and Brown-Oker, 
and heightening with Ceruſe and Vermilion. 

VII. Old Men Limn with Vermilion, Brown-Oker, 
and white 3 ſhade with ſoot and Lamp-black heigh- 
ten with Vermilion, Brown-Oker, and white, and 
giveit aluſtre with Lakeor Vermilion. | 

VIII. Dead men colour with Brown-Oker, white, 
and a little Vermilion, as your diſcretion (hall ins 
form you, and ſhade with ſoot, or Lamp-black mixt 
with alittle Ceruſe. 

IX. Devils,Satyrs, and the like Limn with Brown 
Oker, mixt with a httle white and red, which mix- 
ture let be made ſome part whiter, ſome part browner; 
and ſtrongly ſhade it with ſoot, as your own ingenuity 
may inform you. 


CHAP; 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 
Of the Colouring of Hait, 


l. HE Hairof Wowen and Children is colourec 
| with ſimple Brown-Oker, and heightned 

with Maſticot: The fame in the hair of men, only 

making it ſadder or lighter as the life requires. 

TI. Hair which is black may be done with oct. 
or Lamp-black, but it will abide no hcightning, 

II. Childrens Hair is ſometimes laid with brown- 
oker and white, and heightned wich the ſame ; ard 
ſometimes with Alom. 

IV. Sometimes alſo they are done with: light-oker, 
and deepned with brown-oker, and heightned with 
Maſiicot imple. 

V. Old Womens Hair with brown-oker aud black; 
heightned with brown-oker and white. 

VL In Grey Hair take more black than white, and 
heighten with pure white, 


ee CIT y 
4 
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CHAP xt 


Of walls, Chambers, and the like, 


Y. OR a briick Wall take Vermilion ard white. 
and (ſhadow with Red-oker. 

IL. Tf the ground of the wall is laid with black and 

White, ſhade it with a thin black, it with Red-oker 

1 ang 
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and white, ſhade it with purple: or with Lake and 
black, or Red-oker imple. 

NEL If it be laid with black, white, and purple, 
ſhade it with purple and black. | 

VI. It the wall belongs to any Chamber or Hall, 
having Figures or Statues 3 ſo order and temper your 
colours, With ſuch diſtinQion, that the Figures and 
Wall be not drowned in eachother. 

V. Sandy fore grounds do thinly with brown- 
oker, fad or light as the life preſents ſhadow the 
{ame with the ſame brown-oker, and Rocks with 
Red-oker, according as they are near to, or far from 
the ſight, 


—_— 


— 


CHAP. XLI. 
Of Marble Pillars, Rocks, and the like. 


[, Arble muſt be done with a good and light 

pencil, after a carcleſs manner in imitation 
of Nature, wherein all ſuch ſtains, colours, veins, 
and repreſentations of the taccs of living things mult 
be carctully obſerved. 

I. The like is to be obſerved in Rocks, of Sandy 
colours, and ragged fornis z which if ſeen at a great 
diltancc, mult be coloured with a thin Bice, and then 
heightned with purple and white, and ſhaded with 
Smalt, or a deep blew. 

IL. It they ſeem near, colour them with brown» 
oker mixt with white, which go over again with 
Vermilion mixt with white, atter which lay here and 
ther: ſome Verdegrieſe mixt with ſome other green. 

{V. Ig theſe works you mutt make ſpots, ſtains and 
: breaking), 
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breakings, with hatchings, which ſhade with the ſoot 
of Wood or Lamp-black mixt with a little white. 


— — 


CHAP. XLITL 


Of the Colouring of Metals, 


| I, OR Gold colour, take Red-lead, Saffron, and 
very light Oker, with which colour all man- 
* ner of Caps, Diſhes and the like, which ſhade with 
foot, and heighten with ſhell Gold. 

II. For Silver, lay a thin white, which ſhade with a 
» thin blew, mixt witha little black, and heighten with 
ſhell Silver, | 
* III. For Tin and Iron, take white and Indico, 
| ſhade it with Indico and Bice, and heighten with 


* white or ſhell Silver. 


IV. For Braſs, take thin Pink, ſhade it with Indico 
mixt with green , or with almoK all Indico, and 
heighten it with ſhell Gold. 
| V. For Copper, take Red-oker and white, ſhade it 
with Red-oker, and heighten with Red-oker and 
white, heightning alſo here and there, where the 
light falls with ſhell Silver, 
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CHAP, XLIII. 


Of the Colouring of Flowers. 


[ HE Tulip, draw it firſt witi black-lead upgn 

T a white ground, then ſhade it alittle ( as for 
a white Flower) with thin Indian Ink, or with green 
yellow Ink, or with black-lead ground with thick 
gum-waterz then Jay on your ſcveral colours re- 
icmbling Nature, which being dry, ſhade with a higher 
colour, and then farther ſhadow it, according to the 
nature of the Flower : ſo that being finiſhed it may 
be like flame, red, blew, lake, purple, ſpotted, or 
otherwiſe, in imitation of the lite. 

I. The Damask Roſe, lay with Lake mixt with 
white, ſhadow with the fame mixt with thin Lake; 
and heighten with white. 

II. The green leaves are done with Verdegriele 
mixt with fome Freach berry green, ſhade it with 
Verdegricle mixt with Sap-green 3 the Rtalks lay 
tomewhat browner with brown-oker. 

IV.. Rcd Roſes do with tine Lake mixt with white, 
ſhade it with brown Lake, 2nd heighten it with Lake 
1:1xT with white. 

V. White Roſcs colour with Flake Lead, ſhadeit 
with white and black (but the chict ſhadows with a 
{:ronger black j aud hcighten with white. 

VI. The little thrums (which ſome erroniouſly 
call ſecds) in the middle of the Role, lay with Mz- 
{ticot, and ſhadow with Miniumn, and heighten with 
white, 

VII. The Clovc-gillifflower is done almoſt hke the 


Red- 
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Red-role : the ſpecking or {potting of it is done wit! 
Lake 3 thoſe which are lighter, with a lighter red up- 
on a pure White; thoſe like flames with Vermilion 
and Lake, which ſhade with a tironger Lake 3 and 
ſpeck the white with Lake and Vermilion, to rclem- 
ble the life. 

VIII. The green ſtalks, or branches and leaves lay 
with Bergh-green, and (ſhade with Sap-grcen, 

IX. The Marigold do with ycllow Orpiment and 
Minium, ſhadow with Vermilion and Lake mixt with 
Minium 3 and heighten with white and Malticot, 

X, Corn-flowers lay with blew mixt with fome 
white, ſhadow with Indico, and ſhadow with blew 


and white, 


CHA P. X LAY. 


Of Radiſhes, T urneps, Melons, Cucumers 
aud Cabaze, 


I, Adiſhes are done with white, ſhaded with 

Lake, and as it were bchind {weetned with 
purple,and ſometimes with green from the top down- 
wards : The green leaves at top with Verdegricle 
mixed with Sap-green, ſhaded with Sap-green, and 
heightned with Maſticot. 

Il. Turnepsare laid with white, ſhadcd with ſoct 3 
the leaves as the Radiſh leaves. 

Ill. Yellow Melons with yellow, ſhaded with 
brown-oker ; the veins with a ſtronger brown-oker, 
and then heightned with white. 

IV. Green Melons with Indico mixt with Verde- 

F 2 pricle 
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erieſe and Sap-green, ſhaded with Sap-green and In 
dico 3 and heightned with Maſticot. 
. V. Cucumers, the ends with a thin yellow, the 
middle with green, (weetned the one into the other, 
and ſhaded with Sap-green 3 but the whole fruit with 
brown-oker, the ſpecks lay with red and black to the 
lite 

VI. Cabage white, with very thin yellow, and in 
ſome places with very thin green (or yellowiſh green) 
{weetning with very thin brown-oker mixt with Sap- 
green 3 heighten with pure white. 

VII. Cabage red, lay with purple, ſhade with 
Lakmus, and heighten with purple mixt with white, 


—_— 


CH A EE: XLY. 
How to Colony Fruits. 


I. Herries, with Vermilion and ſome Brazil, 
ſhade with Lake, heighten with Vermilion 
m:ixt with white. 

I. Heart Cherries in the middle wich Vermilion 
and Lake mixt with white, the Circumfercuce rc- 
maining whitith, here and there (weetning them with 
Lake, and heightning with white, or mixt witha 
little Lake, 

III. A Pear with Maſticot, ſhaded ſweetly with 
brown-oker its bluſh with Lake not teo high, hcigh- 
tcn with white. | 

IV. Apples with a thin Maſticot mixt with Ver- 
degricle , ſhade them with brown-oker, and give 
their bluth with a thin or deep Lake (reſembling 
Nature) and heighten with white'; if you wirny 
; | | them 
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them very high, mix your white with ſome Maſicor, 
but this mutt be according to the eondition of the 


Ie Fruit whether ripe or-untipe, red, yellow or grecn, 
r, OC 

h V. Mulberrics with a very ſtrong Brazil, and then 
c lay'd over with black, ſo that betwcen the ftalks and 


berries they may look a little rediſh according to Na- 
l ture. 


) VI. Strawberries with a white ground , which 

. draw over with Vermilion and Lake vcry thin; ſhade 
it with tine Lake, and heighten with Malticot mix 

| with Minium 3 and then with white only ſpeck them 

with Lake, by one {ide of which put 3 {mallu (peck of 
white. 


VII. Wall-nats with their green on, with Verde- 
gricle mixt with Sap-green, thade with Sap-green 
and a little white. 

VIII, Wall-nuts without their green, with brown= 
oker, (ſhaded with ſoot. 

Ix. Blew Plums with purple, ſhadowed with Eicz?, 
and about the ſtalks with a little green, well lweetned; 
heighten with purple and white. 

X. White Plums and Peaches with thin Maſticot, 
ſhaded with brown-oker 3 give them a bluſh with 
Lake and hcighten thera with white. 

Xl. Rcd and Blew Grapes with purple, (haded 
with blew, and heightnced with white. 

XII. White Grapes with thin Verdegricle (called 
allo Spaniſh green} mixt with Matticot, ſhadow with 
thin Vcrdegricſe 3 and heighten with Matticot mixt 
with white, 


v4 
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CHAP. XLVI. 


Of the Limning of Fowles, 


I, "FJ" HE Eagle with black and brown-oker, ſha. 
' 1 ddowit withblacksthe feathers heighten with 
brown-oker mixt with white: the bill and claws lay 
with Saffron and ſhade it with ſoot or Lamp-black; 
the eyes'with Vermilion heightned with Malticot, or 
with Saffron ſhaded or deepned with Vermilion [ct 
the talons be done with black. 

I. The Swan with white mixt with a little black, 
hcighten it with fine and pure white,ſo that its plumes 
or tcathers by that heightning may look well : the 
i-es with a black colour : the bill with Vermilion, ſha. 
ded with Lake: the eyes yellow with a black round 
inthe middle; from which falls a blackiſh vcin, de- 
{(cending to the bill, 

HI. The Gooſe with more white than black, viz, 
a light grey, heighten it with a grey white 3 the 
legs with black : the bill like the Swan. 

LV. The Duck with a light grey, the head witha 
dark blew, and dark green neck (weetly enterwoven, 
the belly with whice, the legs with black mixt with 
2 little white, ee. but be ſare to imitate the lite. 

V. The Turkey with black mixt with a little 
«hite from the back towards the belly whiter by 
{cgrees, but the bclly ſpeck with black; and'in like 
manner the wings : It him be ſhaded with black, the 
wings with Indico, ſhaded with ſtronger Indico 
tho bil}-with black, the eyes blew, heightned with 
ite, He bring angery the naked 5kin of his nect 


Ge k 


Þ : will 
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will be blood red, which lay with Vermilion mixt 
with Lake, ſhaded with Lake : but otherwiſe lay it 
of a whitiſh blew colour. 

VI. The Griffon with Saffron, ſhadowed with 
brown-oker or foot. 

VII. The Pheaſant with grey made of white and 
black, the feathers of a white grey, the whole muſt 
be ſhaded with black, and heightned with pure whitez 
the eyes like the Folcon, the legs with Pink, and ſha- 
ded with black. 

VII. The Falcon with brown-oker, and black 
mixt with white, and ſhadowed with black, the fea- 
chers muſt be pleaſantly drawn with black, and 
ſprinkled upon its brealts3 heighten it with white, 
Ict his talons be black, above the eyes lay with 
Saffron, and ſhade with Vermilion , the bill with 

rey. 
: M The Stork with grey, heightned with white, 
and the corners of his wings (near one half }) with 
black. his long bill and legs with Vermilion, ſhaded 
with Lake, 

X. The Owl with Ceruſe, black and ſoot, ſha- 
dowed with ſoot , and heightned with yellow- 
Oker and white, ſometimes white alone, the cycs 
yellow, circled with white, the legs of a brown yel- 
low, 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


Of Limning of Beaſts, 


I. QuHeep with-a thin white, ſhaded with Indico 

0 and ſoot, and heightned with white. 

H. Hogs with brown-oker, ſhaded with foot, and 
heightned with Maſticot : you may as you lce occali- 
on colour the hair here and there with ftronger 
brown-oker 3 his eyes with Vermilion, which heigh- 
ten with Maſticot, his mouth with Indico, or white 
and black, ſhaded with black. 

II. A Bear with brown-oker, red-oker, and black 
mixt ; ſhadow with ſoot alone, or mixt with black, 
and heighten with brown-oker and white. 

IV. A Wolt with brown-oker and foot, ſhadow 
With more ſoot. 

V, A grey Wolt with black, white, and brown- 
oker, ſhaded with black and ſoot, or black only 3 the 
mouth with black and red-oker, ſhaded with black 
and (oot, heightned with red-oker and white. 

VI. The Elephant ( which is of a Mouſe grey) 
with black and white mixt with ſoot, and ſhaded 
with black and ſoot, and heightned with the ſame, 
with a little more whites the noſe at the end of his 
trunk, inwardly muſt be laid with Vermilion and Ce- 
rule, ſhadowed with black,or black mixt with Lake: 
in the ſame manner the inner part of the cars, the cycs 
with white tending to a grey. 

VII. Mice are coloured as the Elephant : Rats a 
little browner. 


VYE, The Unicorn with a pure white, ſhaded 
with 
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with black ; the chaps red, the eyes and hoofs with a 
thin black. 

IX. The Hart with brown-oker., ſhaded on the 
back with foot, which (weetly drive towards the 
belly, and ſhade over again with a ſtronger foot; the 
neck and belly with white, the mouth and ears a little 
rediſh, the hoof black, the horns with ſoot, and ſha- 
ded with foot mixt with black. 

X., The Hind with the ſame colours as the Hart, 
but thinner, and highcr, not ſo brown. 

XI. The Coney with black and white, his belly all 
white, (weetned with black 3 and heightacd with a 
ſtronger white. 

X1I. The Hare with brown-oker, his belly below 
2 little whitiſh, ſhade it on the back with ſoot, and 
heighten on the belly with white. 

XIII. Apes, Monkeys and the like, with Pink and 
black, hcightned with Maſticot and white 3 the face 
lay with a thin black mixt with foot, ſhaded with 
black and Pink mixt with a little red-oker. 

XIV. Cats, if grey and browniſh, or tabby, with 
Indico, blew and white, hcightned with pure white ; 
and ſhaded with Indian blew and black mixt : in 
other colours uſe your diſcretion, 

XV. The Aſs with black mixt wich white likc 
greys it the Aſs be ofa mingled brown, black and 
white mixt with brown-oker, ſhaded with black in 
the mouth 3 heighten with white. 

XVI. The Leopard with brown-oker and rcd- 
oker mixt with black, ſhadow it with toot, the ſpots 
with red-oker and black, the mouth with black and 
white 3 heighten him with light Oker. 

XV1I. Horſes, Dogs. Oxenand ſuch like, it white, 
with white mixt with a little foot, or Oker, thaded 
with a black and whits, and hceightned with pertect 
Wiites XVIIL. If 
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XVIIE. If of a Cheſtnut-brown, with red-oker and 
black, ſhaded with black and ſoot, and hcightned 
with red-oker and white, 

XIX. If an Aſh grey, with black mixt with white, 
ſhaded with black, and heightned with white. 

XX, If black, with a thin black, ſhaded with a 
ſtronger black, and heightned with black and white. 

XX1l. A bay Horſe with Vermilion and brown- 
oker; oronly with red chalk, ſhaded with red-oker, 
and heightned with red-chalk mixt with white. 

XXIL. If (potted, by mixture ofthe aforcſaid co- 
lours, and diſcreetly putting every one in its proper 
apartment or place. 


— — — _ — - — - uu, . n_ 


4. 


TT 


ENAP. XLVIIl 


Of the Limning of Serpents, 


L - HE Serpents on the back with Bice, and 

downwards towards the belly with a palc 
black, the back ſpeckled with black 3 the belly ſha- 
ded with rcd, ſprinkled alſo with black ſpecks. 

IT. The Adder with red-lead, Vermilion and (af- 
fron, with blew in the back, and on the belly below 
Maſticot and white , ſpeckled all over with black 
ſpots. 

IE. The Crocodile with a dark thin green, from 
the back downwards to the belly ; bclow the bclly 
with Malticot, (o that the yellow and green may met, 
or vaniſh away into one another 3; ſhadow him with 
Indico and ſmalt, and h:ighten the belly with Ma- 


ſticot and white ; the r.outh before and within redith, 
the 


ON re Ee WEE EIT 
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the ſcales black, the claws of blackiſh grcen, the nails 
wholly black. ; 

IV. The Frog with a fair green, ſpeckled with 
black, and towards the belly with green mixt with 
Maſticot, ſweetned. with green [peckled : the eyes 
with Saffron, and black round them, the back hejgh- 
tned with Saffron. 


C H A P. XLEEX. 
Of Limning Waters and Fiſh. 


l Ater at a diſtance with white and Indico. 

A, (haded with Indico mixt with Bice, and 
heightned with white : if near the Horizon, much 
lixe the Sky. 

II- Watcrs near lay with ſtronger Indico, heighten 
and ſhadow with the ſame muixt with Bice : laltly 
heighten with pure white. 

III. Waters nearer with (txonger Indico,thadcd and 
iicightned as before. 

IV. Waters in ficlds overgrown, with Pink and the 
like; always imitating Nature. 

V. Fiſh in green Waters, with Indico mixt with 
French-berry-ycllow » ſhaded with a thin Indian 
blew, and heightned with pure white. 

But Fiſhes ought alſo t» be done according to their 
Nature and Colour, for ſome are yellow, ſome brown, 
ſome ſpeckled, ſome grifled, ſome black, &c. in all which 
to conſerve in Figare 1h ire Idea, you ought 10 take di- 
r<Cions only by the life. 


Horat. 
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Horat. Epod. 15. 


Yos, quibus eſt virtus mulicbrem tollite Inctum, 
Etruſca przter & volate littora. 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus z arva, beata 
Petamus arva, divites & infulas : 

Reddit ubi Cererem tellus inarata quotannis, 
Et imputata floxet uſque vinea. 

Germinet & nunquam tallentis termes olivz, 
Suamque pulla ticus ornat arborem. 

Hlis injuſſe veniunt ad mula capellz; | 
Refertque tenta grex amicus ubera, | 

Nec Veſpertinus circumgemit urſus ovile, * [ 
Nec intumeſcit alta viperis humus : 

Pluraque felices mirabimur: ut neque largis 
Aquoſus Eurus arva radat imbribus, 

Pinguia nec ficcis urantur ſemina glebis : 
Utrumque rege temperante Caolitum. 

Non huc Argoo contendit remige pinus, 
Neque impudica Colchis intulit pedem ; 

Non huc Sidonii torſerunt cornua naute, 
Laborioſa nec cohors Ulyflc. 

Nulla nocent pecor1 contagia, nullius altri 
Gregem #ſtuola torret impotentia. 

Jupiter illa piz ſccrevit littora genti, 
Ut 1nquinavit 2re tempus aurewmne. 


Tou nobler ſpirits, hence with womens tears, 

Sail from Etruſcan confines free from fears : 

The Earth encircling Oceanus invites, 

Rich Iſlands, Fields, Fields bleſt with all delights. 
Wh:re Lands antill'd are yearly fruitful ſeen, 
And the uupruned Vine perpetual green. 


Still, 


Of Landskip. 


$111, Olzves by the faithful branch are born, 
And mellow Figgs their native Trees adorn. 
There milchy Goats come freely tothe pail, 

Nor do glad flocks with dugs diſtended fail, 

The nightly Bear roars not about the fold, 

Nor bollow earth doth poyſonons Vipers bold. 
Add to this happineſs, the bumid Eat 

Doth not with frequent ſhowers the Fields infeſt. 
Nor the fat ſeeds are parcht in barren land, 
The powers above both temp'ring with command, 
No Bark came hither with Argoan oar, 

Nor landed wanton Colchis ow this ſhoar: 
Cadmus with filled ſails turn'd not this way, 
Nor painful troops that with Ulyſles fray. 
Here among(t cattel no Contagions are, 

Nor feel flocks droughty power of any ſtar. 


TVhen braſs did on the Golden Age intrude, 
Jove for the pious did this place ſeclude. 


13/7 
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POLYGRAPHICES 


Liter Trkrtitu cs 


S_ 


DO —— 


Of Painting, Waſhing, Colouring, Dy- 
ing, Varnithing, and Gilding, 


Containing the Deſcription and Uſe of all thc 
chief inſtruments and eMaterials, and the way 
and manner of working « 


The Dying of Cloath, Silks, Horns, Bones, 
Woods, Glaſs, Stones, and Metals : To- 
gether with the Gilding and Varniſhing 
thereof, according ta any purpoſe or in- 
rent, 


AA——— - 


CHAP, I: 


Of Painting in General: 


A 


{, HE Art of Painting ( whioh is the imita- 
tron of Nature ) conlitis in three things, 


| to wit, Deſign, Proportion, and Colour: all 
which are exprefi in three forts of Painting , viz; 
Landskip, Hiſtory, and Lok 


Il. Land- 
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Il. Landskip or Perſptive, wonderfully reſpeQs 
ficedom and liberty, to draw even what you pleaſe, 
Hiſtory reſpeQts proportion and figure : Life, reſpes 
colour : In each of which there is a neceflary depen- 
dency of all the other. 

Ii. The work of the Painter is to expreſs the exa& 
zmitacion of natural thingsz wherein you are to ob. 
{exve the excellencics and beauties of the piece, but to 
zetule its vices. 

For a piece of Painting may in ſome part want Dili- 
gence, Holdneſs, Subtilty, Grace, Magnificence, Wc, 
while it # ſufficiently in 0! her parts excellent z and there- 
fore you are not ſo much to imitate Ornaments, as 40 ex> 
preſs the inward power and ftrength. 

IV. In Imitation, always be ſure to follow the ex» 
amples and patterns of the beſt maſters 3 leſt. evil pre- 
{dents beget in you an evil habit. 

V. The force of Imitation refides in the fancy or 
1magination, where we conceive (what we have ſeen) 
the form or Idea of that, or thoſe things which wc 
would repreſent in lincs and colours. 

VI. This Fancy or Imagination is ſtrengthned, by 
lodging therein all varicty of viſible raritics; as 1- 
Forms made by light and darkneſs; ſuch as are to be 
lecn in Surnmer in the clouds, near Sun-ſctting( which 
vaniſh bctore they can be imitated :)) 2. Forms made 
by proximity or diſtance of place, ſuch as arc Trecs, 
Woods, Buildings, appearing perte& being near, or 
confuſed in their parts being far off : 3. Forms of 
dreams, of which (whether ſleeping or waking) the 
tancy mult be fully poſſcli, 

VII. Where Deſign is required 3 you muſt fancy 
every circumſtance of the matter in hand, that in ail 
ittznt, with a nimble hand, you may depict the {amc 
«1:1: livelinels and grace, 
| Slog 
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Slow performance cauſes a perturbation in the fancy, 
cling of the mind, and deſtrn:on of that paſſion which 
ſhould carry the work on : but quickneſs and diligence 
brings forth things even excellent indeed : Care, Induſtry 
and Exerciſe are the props, ſupporters and upbolders of 
Art 

VIIE Be ſure you dwell not too long upon deſign- 
ing : alter not what is well, leſt for want of exquiſite 
judgement you make it worſe: and it in defigning 
you want that ability to follow the quickneſs of fancy, 
ſubmit to a willing negligence; a careleſs operation 
adds ſometimes ſuch a tingular grace, as by too much 
curioſity would have been totally loſt; then by re- 
viewing what is done, make @ regular connexios of all 
the Idza's conceived in your mind. 

IX, With Apelles amend thole things which others 
juſtly find fault with 3 the reprehenfions of an Artiſt 
are as demonſtrative rules of experience 3 and weigh 
every ones opinion for the advancement of Art. 

Xx, Laſtly, be ſure your piece be of a good Deſign, 
Hiſtory or Life 3 that the parts be well diſpoſed, the 
Characters of Perſons, proper 3 the Form magnificenr, 
the colour lively, and the ſpirit bold; that it may ap- 
pear to be the work of a nirtble fancy, ready memory, 
clear judgment, and large experience. 
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C H A P . IT. 
Of Paintivs in Ol, and the Materials 
thereof. 


F. [gs in. Oyl is nothing but the work or Art 
| of Limning performed with colours made up 
or mixed with Oyl. 

IL. The Materials of Painting are chicfly Seven, x. 
The Eaſel. 2. The Pallet. 3. The Straining Frame. 
4. The Primed cloath. 5. [encils. 6. The Stay, 7, 
Colours. | 

HI. The Eaſel is a Frame made of wood ( much 
Eke a Ladder )) with tides flat, and tull of holes, to 
Putin two pins to fet your work upon higher or low- 
er at plcaſure 3 ſomething broadcr at bottom than at 
the top : on the backlide whercot is a ſtay, by which 
you may ſet the Eaſel more uprigltt or {loping 

IV. The Pallet is a thin picce of wood, ( Pcattrec or 
Walnut) a foot long, and about tun inches broad, al- 
mott like an Egg, at the narrowcli cnd of which is 
madc an hole to put in the thumb of the lett hand, 
near to which 15 cut a notch, that ſo you may hold 
giz Pallet tn your hand. Its aſe is to bold and temper 
te Colonrs upon 

V. The Streining Frame is made of wood, to which 
with nails is falined the Primed cloath, which is to be 
Painted npon. | 

Theſe ought to be of ſeveral ſizes according to the big- 
nefs of the cloath, 

VI. The Primed cloath is that which is to bc Pain- 
tcd upon : ard is thus prepared, | 

Take 
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Take good Canvas and ſmoath it over with a ſlich-ſtoxe, 
ſize it over with ſize, and a little honey, and 1ct it dry 3 
then white it over once with whiting and ſize mixed with 
alittle honey, ſo is the cloath prepared, on which you may 
draw the Piflure with 2 coal > and laſtly lay on the C- 
lonrs. 

IWhere note, honey keeps it from cracking, pceling or 
breaking ont. : 

VII. Pencils are of all bignefles, from a pin to the 
bigneſs of a finger, called by feveral names, as Decks - 
quill fitched and pointed 3 Gooſe-quill fitched and pointed, 
Swans-quill fitched and pointed > Fewelling pencils, and 
briſtle pencils: {ome in quills, ſome in Tin cafes, and 
lome1n ſticks, © —- 

VIHI. The Stay or Mol ſtick, is a Brazil ſtick (or the 
like) ofa yard long 3 having at the onc cnd thereot, 
alittle ball of Cotten, fixcd hard in apicce of Leather, 
of the bigneſs of a Chelinut z which when you arc at 
work you muſt hold in your left hand 3 and laytivg, 
the end which hath the Leather ball upon thc cluath 
or Frame, you may reſt your right arm upon it, whilſt 
you are at work, 

IX. The Colours arc in number ſeven (at ſupra) 
to wit, White, Black, Red, Grcen, Yellow, Blcw, and 
Brown, | 

Of which ſome may be tempered on the Pallet at fiiit 
ſome muſt be ground, and #ben tempered 3 and other ſome 
maſt be burnt, ground: and laſtly tempered 

X. To make the Size for the Primed cloath at the 
lixth Setion of this Chapter. 

Take Glew, and boil it will in fair watcr, till it be 
diſſolved, and it is done. 

XI. To make the Whiting for the fixth Scion of 
this Chapter. 

Take of the gforeſaid Size, mix it with whiting 

| K 3 groune, 
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ground, and ſo white your boards or cloath ( being made 
ſmooth) dry them, and white them a ſecond or third time; 
laſtly, ſcrape them ſmooth and draw it over with IWhite- 
lead tempered with Oyl. 

XII. To keep the Colours from skinning, 

Oyl Colours ( if not preſently uſed ) will bave 8 chit 
grow over them, to prevent which, put them into a glaſs, 
and put the glaſs three or fonr inches under water, ſo will 
they neither chin nor dry. 

XIII. Tocleanſe the Grinding ſtone and Pencils. - 

If the Grinding ftone be foul, grind Currier s ſhavings 
pon it, and then crumbs of bread, ſo will the filth come 
off : if the pencils be foul, dip the endy of them in oyl of 
Turpentize, and ſqueeze them between your fingers, and 
they will be very clean. 


M——— 


Of the Colours in General, and their fignifi- 
cations, ——: 


I. HE chief J/hies for Paintivg in Oy] are, 
White-lead Ceruſe and Spodium. 
I. The chief Blacks are, Lamp-black,Scacoal-black, | 
Ivory-black, Charcoal, and earth of Colen. 
- THI. The chief Reds are, Vermilion, Sinaper Lake, | 
Red-lead, Indian Red, Ornotto. ; 
Iv. The chicf Greens are, Verdegrfeſe, Terra-yert, | 
Verditer., / Pm E1-20 EZ. 
V. The chief Tellows are, Pink, Maſticot, Engliſh 
Oker, Spruſe Oker, Orpimnent, - | | 
YI. The chief Bleps are, Blew Bice, Indico, Ultra- F 
Marine,Smalt; i : {- o- OE 
5 RET H, VIL The F 
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VIH. The chick Frowns are, Spaniſh-brown, burnt 
Spruce, Umber, 

VI. Thele Colours, Lamp-black, Verditer, Vcr- 
milion, Bice, Smalt, Maſticot, Orpiment, Ultrama- 
rine, are not to be ground at all, but only tempered 
with oyl upon the Pallet. 

IX. Theſe Colours, Ivory, Ceruſe, Oker and Um- 
berare to be burnt, and then ground with oyl. 

X. All the reſt are to be ground upon the Grinding 
fone with Linſeed oyl (except White-lead, when ic 
is to be uſed for Linnen, which then is to be ground 
with oy] of Walnuts, for Linſced oy] will make it 
turn yellow.) 

And now fince we are engaged 10 treat of coloxrs, it 
may neither be unneceſſary, nor wnuſeful for the young 
Artiſt to know their natural ſiguifications > which take as 
followeth. 

XI. Blew ſignificth truth, faith, and continucd af- 
fe&ions, Azure, Conſtancy 3 Violet, a religious mind. 

XI. Orauge-tawny fignifies Pride, allo integrity 3 
Tawny, forſaken, Limmon, jealouſic. 

XIII. Green fignities hope : Graſs-green, youth, 
youthfulneſs, and rejoycing : Sea-green, Inconltancy. 

XIV. Red (ignifies Juſtice, Vertue and Detence : 
Flame-colour, Beauty and delire : Matdens-bluſh, Envy. 

XV, Tellow fignifies Jealouſic : perfect yellow. Joy, 
Honour, and greatneſs of Spirit: Gold-colowr, Avarice. 

XVI. Fleſh-colour ſignifieth Laſcivioulnels ; Car- 
ration, Cratt, Subtilty and Deceipt ; Purple, Forti- 
tude and Strength. 

XVII. Willow-colour fignifieth forſaken : Popingjay 
green, Wantonnels : Peach-colour, Love. 

XVIUL 3/bite Gignitieth Death : Milk-white, Inno- 
cency, Purity, Truth, Integrity : Black, Wiſdem, So- 
briety, and Mourning, 

K 4 XIX. Straw- 
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XIX, Straw-colour ſigniftieth Plenty : Raſt of Troy, 
Witheredneſs : Ermine, Religion and Holineſs. 

XX. The White, Black, Red, and green, are colours 
held ſacred in the Church of Rome: White 1s worn in 
the Feliivals of Virgins, Saints, Contefſors and An. 
gels, to ſhow their Innocency : Red in the Solemni. 
tics of the Apoſtles and Martyrs of Jeſus: Black in 
Lent and other Faſting days : Greez is worn between 
the Epiphany and Septzageſima ; and between Pente- 
coſt and Advent. 


CHAP. IV. 


of the fitting of Colours for Painting, 


I, PON the Pallet diſpoſe the ſeveral colours, 

[] at a convenient diſtance, that they may nat 
intermix : firſt lay on the Vermilion, then the Lake, 
then the burnt Oker, then the Indian Red, Pink, Um- 
ber, Black and Smalt, cach in their order, and lay the 
White next to your thumb, becaulc it is oftneſt uſed, 
tor with it all ſhadows are to be lightned and next 
the White a ſtiff ſort of Lake 3 thus is the Pallet fur- 
niſhed with ſingle colours for a face. 

Now to temper them for ſhadowing various complexious 
do thus. 

I. Fora fair complexian, 

Take IVhite one drachm, Vermilion, Lake of each two 
drachms,; temper them, aud lay them aſide for the deepe)t 
Carnation of the face ; to part of the aforeſaid mixture 
{ut a little more white, for a light Carnation + aud to part 
<f that put more white (which temper on #be Pallet ) for 
vbe lightcit colour of the face. ETELE > | 
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HI. The faint ſhadows for the tair complexion. 
Take S malt, and a little white, for the eyes 3 to part of 

that add a little Pink, and temper by it ſdlf for faint 
greeniſh ſhadows in the face. 

IV. The deep ſhadows tor the ſame. 

Take Sinaper Lake, Pink, and black of cach, which 
temper together > if the ſhadows ought to be redder thaw 
what is tempered, add more Lake 3 if yellower, add more 
Pink, if blewer or grayer, add more black : thus ſhall the 
Pallet be fitted with colours. 

V. For a brown or {warthy complexion. 

The ſingle colour being laid on the Pallet as before, and 
tempered 4 to the white, Lake aud Vermilion, put alittle 
burnt Oker for a Tawny and for heightning add ſome 
Yellow Oher., ſo much as may juſt change the colowrs.. Th» 
faint and deep ſhadows are the ſame at thethird and 
fourth Section.of this Chapter. 

VI. For a Tawny complexion. 

The colours are the ſame with the former, but the ſhas 
dows are different > whieh muſt be made of burut Oker 
and Umber, ( which will fit well :) if the ſhadow be not 
yellow enough, add a little Pink to it: E 

VIE. Forablack complexion. 

The dark ſhadows are the ſame with the former : but 
ſor heightening take White, Black, Lake, and burnt Oker, 
in tempering of which put in the white by degrees, mill you 
come to the lighteſt of all. Where note, that the ſingle 
colours at firſt laid npon the Pallet and tempered, ſerve 
for ſhadows for all complexions} and that all deepnings 
ht to be with blacks Lake and Pink tempered togetber. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. V, 


Of Colours for Velvet, 


ka p 1 Y wm. 


I, FE OR black Velvet. Take Lamp-black and Ver- 

degricle for the firſt ground 3 that being dry, 
take Ivory-black, and Verdegrieſe, ſhadow it with 
White-lead mixt with Lamp-black. 

II. For Green. Take Lamp-black and White-lead, 
and work it likea Ruſſet Velvet, and let it dry then 
draw it over with Verdegrieſe tempered with alittle 
Pink. 

II. For Sea-green. Take only Verdegrieſe and 
lay it over Ruſſert; If a Graſs-green, put alittle Ma- 
Kicot to it z ſhadow theſe greens with Ruſſet, which 
lay according to the deepneſs of the green. 

IV. For Red. Take Vermilion, and ſhadow it 
with Spaniſh-brown 3 and where you would haveit 
darkeſt, ſhadow with Seacoal-black and Spaniſh- 
brown with the aforeſaid colours , dry it, and then 
gloſs it over with Lake. 

V. For Crimſon or Carnation. Take Vermilion, to 
which add White-lead at pleaſure. 

VI. For Blew. Take Smalt tempered alone. 

VII. For Yellow. Take Maſticot and yellow Oker, 
and where you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow it with 
Umber. 

VII. For Tawny. Take Spaniſh-brown, White- 
lead, and Lamp-black, with a little Verdegricle, to 
ſhadow where need is; when dry, gloſs it over with 
Lakeand alittle Red.- lead. 


| IX. For Hair colour. Take Umber ground alone F , 
| | and F 
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and where it ſhould be brighteſt, mix ſome White- 
lead about the folds, lighten or darken with White- 
lead and Umber, 

X. For Aſh-colour. Take Charcoal,black and white- 
lead 3 lighten with white-lead: @ colour like to 2 
dark Rufſet will be an Aſp colour. s 

XI. For Purple. Take Smalt and Lake, of cach a- 
like, temper them ( light or deep as you pleaſe) with 
white-lead. 

XII. Laſtly note, that in Painting Velvet you muſt 
at firſt work it ſomewhat fad, and then give it aſud- 
den brightnefs. | 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Colours for Sattins. 


L OR Black Take Lamp-black ground with 

Oyl and tempered with white-lead ; and 
where you would have it ſhine moſt, mix Lakewith 
the white-lead. ; 

IL For Green. Take Verdegrieſe ground alone and 
mixed whith white-lead 3 adding Pink where you 
would have it brighteſt: to the deepeſt ſhadows add 
more Verdegricſe. 

II. For Yellow. Take Maſticot, yellow Oker and 
Umber (ground each by themſelves) where it ſhould 
be brighteſt uſe Maſticot alone where a light fhadow, 
uſe Oker, where darkeſt uſe Umber. 

IV. For Purple. Take Smalt alone, and where it 
ſhould be brighteſt uſe white-lead 
' V. For Red. Take Spaniſh-brown (ground alone) 
mix it with Vermilion, and where it ſhouid be 
brightelt mix white-lead with the Vermilion, . 
by” 71 . ' VI, For 
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VI. For IPhite. Take Whitec-lead (ground alone) 
and Ivory-black, which temper light or dark. 

VII. For Blew. Temper Smalt and White-lead; 
where it ſhould be ſaddelt, uſe Smalt 3 where lightel}, 
White-lead, 

VIM. For Orange color. Take Red-lead and Lake; 
where brighteſt, Red-lead, where faddeſi, Lake. 

IX. For Hair colour. Temper uUmber and White- 
lead 3 where it ſhould be brighteſt, put more White. 
lead, and where the greateſt ſhadow,ule Seacoal-black 
mixed with Umber. 


— 


_—_—__——— 


—————— 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Colours for Taffaty, Cloth aa Leather, 


[ Aﬀaties are Painted much as Sattins, thus: 
Take ſuch colours as are fit for the purpole, 

and lay them one by another upon the work, and ſha- 
dow them with others. 

HI. Cloth is the fame work with Sattin, fave, you 
muſt not give to Cloth ſo ſudden a ſhining glols. 

III. Cloth of Gold is made of brown Oker and li- 
quid Gold 3 water and heighten upon the ſame with 
.{mall gold firoaks. 


and where it ſhould be dark by degrees, mix it witha 
little Umberz when you have done, fize it over with 
Umber and Scacoal-black. 

V. For yellow Leatber, take Maſticot and yellow 
Oker, ſhadow it with Umber. 


| dow i it with, White-lcad, 


IV. For Buff, mix yellow Oker and Whitc-lcad; | 


VI. For black Leather, take Lamp-black, and (ha- | 
VII. For Þ 
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VII. For White Leather, take White-lead , and ſha- 
dow it with Ivory-black, 


m_— 


CHAP. Valk 


— 


Of Colours for Garments in general. 


I. TOR Black. Let the dead colourbe Lamp-black 
\ and Verdegriclſe: being dry, go over with 
Ivory-black and Verdegrieſez but betore the ſecond 

. going over, heighten it with white. 

Il. For Hair colour. Take Umber and White tor 
the ground 3 Umber and black for the deeper ſha- 
dows z Umber and Engliſh Oker for the meaner ſha- 
dows 3 white and Engliſh Oker for heightning. 

Il. For Blew. Take Indico and White : tirſt lay 
the White, then the Indico and White mixcd ; then 
deepen it with Indico, and when dry, glaze it with 
Ultramarine which will never fade. 

Smalt will turn black, and Bice will turn grcen. 

IV. For Purple. Take Smalt tenpercd with Lake 
and White-lead 3 then heighten with White-lead. 

V. Fora ſad Red. Take Indian Red heightncd with 
White. | 

VI. For alight Red. Take Vermilion, glaze it over 
with Lake, and heighten it with White. 

VII. For a Scarlet. Take Vermilion, and dcepen it 
with Lake, or Indian Red. 

VIII. For Green. Take Bice and Pink, hcighten it 

| With Maſticot, and deepen with Indico ard Pink. 

| IX. For yellow. Take Maſticot, ycllow Oker, Um- 
* bers lay Maſticot and White in the lightctt placcs 3 

+ Oker and White in the mean places, and Umber in 

| thedarkeſt, glaze it with Pink X, Fr 
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X, For Orange colour. Lay the lighteſt parts with 
Red-lead and White, the mean parts with Red-lead 
alone 3 the deeper parts with Lake, and if need is, 
heighten it with white. 

>.4 For a ſad Greene. Mix Indico with Pink þ for a 
ligbt green mix Pink and Maſiicot : for a Graſs-greey 
mix Verdegricſe and Pink. 

XIL Remetnbet always to lay yellows, blews, reds 
and greens, upon a white ground, tor that only giveth 
them lite, 
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CHAP. IX, 


Colours for Metals and precious Stones. 


I. OR Iron. Take Lamp-black and White-lead; 
if you would have it rufty, take Seacoal-black, 
and mix it-with a little white. 

II. For Silver. Take Charcoal-black and White- 
leadz where you would have it darkeſt, uſe more 
Charcoal : work Silver ſomewhat ruſtiſh, and give it 
a {udden gloſs with White-lead only. 

HI. For Gold, Take Lake, Umber, Red-lead, Ma- 
ſticot 3 lay the ground with Red-lecad, and a little dry 
Pink ; where you would have it darkeſt, ſhadow it 
moſt with Umber, where lighteſt with Maſticor. 

Note, in grinding the Red-lead for the Gold ſize, put 
7 a little Verdegrieſe to makg it dry ſooner. 

IV. For Pearls, Temper Charcoal-black with 
White-lead, till it be a perfect ruſſetz then make the 
Pearl with it, and give it a ſpeck of White-lead only 
co make it ſhine. 

IWhere note, that Ceruſe tempered with Oyl of white 
Poppy is excellent to beigbten up Pearls V. For 
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V. For precious Stones. For Rubies, &«c. lay their 
counterfeit grounds with tranſparent coloursz and 
Lake, Verdegriele and Verditer give them a ſhining 
colours 


Ah. 


CHAP. X. 


Of Celours for Lanaskip. 


[, OR a light Green, uſe Pink and Maſticot, 

F heightned with white : for @ ſad Green, Indico 
and Pink heightned with Maſticot. 

I. For ſome Trees, take Lake, Umber and White 
for others Charcoal and White, for others Umber, black 
and white, with ſome green 3 addipg formertimes Lake 
or Vermilion, with other colours, 

ITE. For Wood, take Lake, Umber and White, mix- 
ing ſometimes a little green withal. 

IV. For Fire, lay Red-lcad and Vermilion tempered 

| together where it is reddeſt ; where it is blew, lay oy], 

Sinalt, and White-lead : where it is yellow, take Ma- 

ſticot, and work it over in certain places 3 where you 
would have it ſhine moſt, with Vermilion. 

V. For an Azure Skie, which ſeems afar off, take 
Oyl, Smalt, or Bice, and temper them with Linſeed- 
Oyl. But grind them not : for Smalt or Bice utterly 1:ſe 
their colour in grinding. 

VI. For a Red Skie, take Lake and white; and for 
Sun-beams, or yellow clouds at Sun-riling or ſetting, 
take Maſticot and White. | 

VIL For a Night Skie, or clouds in a fiorm,take In- 
dico deepned with black, and hceightned with white, 

VIIL. For I ood coloars, they axe compounded _ 
O 


of Umber and white, Charcoal and white, Seacoal 
and white, Umber black and white 3 or with ſome 
green added : to which you may adjoin ſometimes, 
as in barks of Trees, a little Lake or Vermilion, 

Ix. Laſtly, for the prafical performing of the work 
have recourſe to the rules delivered in chap. 13. lib. 1, 
and chap. 27. lib.-2. 


CHAP. XI. 
of the Painting of the Face, *) 


J. H Ave your neceflary pencils in readineſs, as two 

. & pencils ducks quill fitched 3 and two ducks 
quill-pojated; two Gooſe quill fitched; and two 
pointed ; two briſtles both alike z one Swans quill 
fitched, and one pointed z one larger pencil in a Tin 
caſe fitched and a briſtle of the ſame bigneſs, every 
one having a ſtick of about nine inches long put into 
the quill thereof, the farther end of which ttick mult 
be cut to a point. 

II. The pencils in a readineſs in your left hand, 

with the pallet upon your thumb, prepared with fit co- 
lours, and your mol(tick to reft upon 3 you muſt work 
according to the dircaions tollowing. 
THI. Thecloth being pinncd, and tirained upon the 
Frame, take a knife, and with the edge thercot {crape 
over the cloth, 1e& knots or the like ſhould troubl: 
If» 

Iv. Then (et the Frame and clothupon the Eaſel, at 
a convenient heighth, that fitting on a ftool ( cven 
with the party you draw) you may have the face of 


the Picture equal, or ſomething. higher than your 
| own ; 
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own : (et the Eaſel to the light ( as in Limning we 

have taught) letting it come in upon your left hand, 

eating the Iight towardsthe right | | 

V. Let the Perſon to be drawn, fit before you in 

the polture he intends to be painted in, about two 

yards diftant from you. | 

VI. Then with a piece of painted chalk draw the 
proportion of the face upon the cloth, with the place of 
the eyes, noſe, mouth, cars, hair, and other poſtures. 

Here is #o difficulty in this, if you miſs much, the 
colours will bring all to rights again. | 

VIE. Then take a pencil Swans quill pointed, and 
begin to paint ſome of the lighteſt parts of the face 
with the lighteſt colour, (as the heightning of the 
fore-head, noſe, cheek-bone, of the lightelt fide: the 
mean parts next (as the check-bone of the dark-lide, 
chin, and over the upper lip : ) proceeding gradually 
till you come to the reddeſt parts of all. | 

VHI, Lay faint greeniſh ſhadows in convenient 
places 3 and where it is neceſſary to ſoften harſher 
ſhadows, but take heed of putting green where red 
ſhould be. 

Ix. The faint or light parts thus done, take one 
of the Gooſe quill pointed, or Ducks quill fitched, and 
begin at the eyes to ſhadow with Lake, going over 
the noſe, mouth, compaſs of the car, &«c. before you 
lay on any colour, wiping it lightly over with a lin- 
_= rag, to' prevent the overcoming of the other c0- 
ours, 

XR, Thecolours both light and dark being put in, 
take a great fitch pencil,and ſweeten the colours there- 
with, by going over the ſhadows witha clean ſoft pen- 
ci, which being well handled will drive and intermi# 
t:1e colours one into another, that they will look as it 
Icy viere all laid on at once, and not at divers times.” 

1, Where 
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IVbere note, that the bigger pencils you uſe, the ſweeter 
aid better your work will lie. | 

XI. At the ſecond ſitting, begin again with clean 
pcncils, of ſuch bigneſs as the work requires, and ob. 
{crve well the perſon, and fee what detects you find in 
your work at firſt fitring, and amend them} then 
heighten or deepen the ſhadows as occalion requires, 

XII. Laſtly, take a Goole quill briſtle, and put in 
the hair about the face ( if there mult be any) and rub 
in the greater hair, with the greater briſtle, heightning 
it up with the Goole quill pencil. 


CHAP. XII 
Of the cleanſing of any oli Painting. 


'. T Ake good wood afhes, and (carce them, orelſc 

ſome Smalt or powder-blew, and with a 
Spunge and fair water gently wath the Picture you 
would cleanſe(taking great care of the ſhadows)which 
done, dry it very well with a clean cloth. 

IT. Then varniſh it over again with forac good var- 
nifh, but ſuch as may be waſhed off again with water 
it nccd bc. 

IPe ſhall hereafter ſhero the way of making varniſh of 
ſeveral ſorts, mean ſeaſon this following may ſerve. 

II. Take cither common varniſh ( made with 
Gum fandrack diflolvcd in Linſeed-oyl by boiling) or 
plair of Eggs, and with your pencil go over the Pt- 
Cturc once,twice, or more therewith as need requires, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIIL 
Of a Pifture in general. 


I, - every Picture there are always four principal 
conſiderations : to Wit, 1. Invention. 2. Pro- 
portion. 3+ Colour. and 4. Life. 

IL. 1nvention muſt be free, and flow froma general 
knowledge of Antiquities, Hiſtory, Poetical Fictions, 
Gcometrical concluſions, and Optical conſiderations, 
according, to its Situation or AlpeR, either near or far 
cff, 

I1T, And this Tavextion muſt expreſs proper and ft 
things, agreeing to the Circumſtances of Time, Place, 
Matter, and Ptrſon > and having refpcct to the modes 
{ of habits belonging to the Country or People whether 
Antient or Modern. 

IV. Proportion, Analogy, or Symmetry (whieh you 
pleaſe) that which limits each part to its proper big- 
nels, in reſpe& tothe whole. 

IWhatſoever differs from this recedes from beanty, and 
may be called Deformity. 

V. This Proportion 1s called by Artiſts the defipning 
lines, which are firſt drawn before the whole 1s 
painted, 

Theſe proportions or lineal deſigns, dranghts, and 

ſcatches, may be colled Picture, renich being well done, fſrow 
ot ozity the ſhape, but alſo the intent © In lines oily, we 
may draw the proportion of a Black Moye, and {uch as 
Pall be lige him : Now this Skill proceeds from the viry 
"agnelt principles of Art. 

VI. Color 3s that which mak:s the PiRure rc{cm- 
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ble what we deſire to imitate; by mixing of various 
colours together. 

VIE. In making any thing apparent, it is neceſſary 
to cxprels its oppolite or contraty. 

$0 lizht and ſhadows forward, ſet forth Paintings out- 
wards, as if you might take hold of them with your hand : 
blackneſs makes things ſeem fartber off, and i uſed in 
things hollow, as Caves, Wells, &Cc. the more deep the 
more black. 

VIII. Brightncls exceeds light, ſparkling in ſplen- 
dor. 

It is uſed in the Glory of Angels twinkling of Gems, 
Armory, Gold and Silver veſſels, fires and flames. 

Ix. In Painting of a man, grace cach limb with its 
propcr and lively colour; the black make {incerely 
black; the white pure, with redne(s intermixt. But 
topaint purely the exquilite beauty of a woman, is ne- 
ver to be well done( except it be by a very ingenious 
Artili indeed) her rare complexion being lcarcely pol- 
{ible to be imitated with colours : There # none really 
knows the exatt mixture for ſuch a Countenance- 

X. Lite or Motion is that from whence action or 
paſſion doth reſult, which in colourcd Pictures is (cen 
witha lively force of Getture and ſpirit. 

Ts do this it is neceſſary that the Artiſt be well xcqnait- 
ted withthe nature, manicrs, and behaviour of men and 
Wmeits as it auger, ſadacſs, joy, earncſtneſs, idlentſs, 
love, envy, fear, hope, deſpair, * C. Every diſturbance of 
the mi; d altcrs the © onntenance into ſeveral poſtures. 

XI. The head calt down (ſhews humility 3 caſt back, 
a1rogancy or {corn 3 hanging on the neck, languiſhing; 
fliff and fturdy, morotity of mind : the various po- 
fturcs of the head f:cw the paſſions 3; the Countenance 
the ſame; the eyes the Yike: and in a word, all the 
other parts of the body contribute ſomething totac 
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expreflion-of the ſaid paſſions of the mind, as is cafily 
to be obſerved in the lite. 

Ia excellent pieces you may at a view read the mind f 
the Artiſt in the formality of the Story. 

X11. Laſtly, Be always ſure firtt to conceive that in 
your thoughts, which you would expres in your 
work; that your endeavours being aflilted by an 1n- 
telleFual energy,or power of operation, may at Icngti 
render your productions pertect. 


—— —— ——_—  — 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Choice of Copies, or Patterns. 


[, E that chuſeth a Pattern, ought to ſec 1, that 
it be well deſigned : 2. that it be well co- 
lourcd, 

IL In the well deſigning, be ſure that it bz true in 
every part and that the proportion of the hgure be 
juſt and correſpond to the lite. 

II. It the Picure be a hdion, fee that it be done 
boldly, not only to excecd the.work (but allo the pole 
ſibility) of nature, as in Centaurs Satyrs, Syrens, Fly- 
ing-borſes, Sea-borſes, Tritons, Nereides, &c. 

Alexander ab Alexandria ſaith that Theodore Gaza 
caught one of theſe Nereidcs i Greece, and that ii Zea» 
land, another was taught to ſpin : theſe Tritons and 
Nereides are thoſe which are called Mare-maitls, the 
Male and the Female, 

IV. Natural figures ſhew property, and are rcqui- 
red to agree with the life : forced figures expret; no» 
velty, and are tobe beautified by exorditancies accor- 
ding to the tancy of the Painter without limitatiin : 


| $ I: ' a, 
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novelty cauſes admiration, and admiration curioſity, 
a kind of delight and fatistaGion to the mind. 

Theſe things are not the produtts of ſtupid brains, nw 
are they contaixed within the perimetre of clouded and dull 
Conceptions- 

V. In the well colouring, know that in obſcurity 
or darkneſs there is a kind of deepnels 3 the fight be, 
ing {ſweetly deceived gradatim in breaking the Co- 
lours by inſenfible change from the more high to the 
more dull. 

Is the Rain-bow this mixture u perfest 3 the variety of 
Colours are throughly diſpers'd ( like Atoms in the Sun- 
beams ) among one another , to create its juſt appear- 
ance. 

VI. See that the ſwellings of the work agree with 
the exaQneſs of nature, and as the parts thereof re- 
quire, without ſharpneſs in out-lines, or flatneſs with- 
in the body of the piece; as alſo that cach hollownefs 
exactly correſpond in due proportions. 

VII. Laftly, View preciſely the paſſions, as Foy, 
Sorrow, Love, Hatred, Fear, Hope, &c. and fee that 
they correſpond with their proper poſturesz for 3 
touch of the pencil may ſtrangely alter a paſſion to its 
juſt oppoſitz or contrary, as from Mirth to Mourn- 
ng, OC. | 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Diſpoſing of Piftures and 


Paintings, 


I. A Ntique works, or Groteſco, may become a wall, 

| the borders and freezes of other works 3 but 
if there be any draughts in figures of men and women 
to the life upon the wall, they will be belt of black and 
white ; or of one colour heightned : it tney be naked, 
let them be as large as the place will afford ; if of Mar- 
bles, Columns, Aquzduas, Arches, Ruines,Cxraracts, 
{ct them be bold, high, and ot large proportion, 

II. Let the beſt pieces be placed to be {een with f1n- 
ple lights, tor fo the ſhadows fall natural, being always 
fitted to anſwer one light 3 and the more under or 
below the light the better, eſpecially in mens taces and 
large pieces. 

HI. Let the Porch or ertrance into the houlc, be ſce 
out with Raſtick figures, and things rural. 

IV. Let the Hall be adorned with Shepherds Pea» 
lants, Milk-maids, Neat-heards, Flocks of Shcep and 
the like, m their reſpeRive places and proper atten= 
dants; as alſo Fowls, Fiſh, and the like. 

V. Let the Stair-caſe be ſet off with ſome admirable 
monument or building, cither new or ruinous, to be 
feen and obſerved at a view paſſing up : and let the 

etling over the top-ltair be put with figures fore- 
ſhortened looking downwards out of Clouds, with 
Garlands and Cornucopia's. 

VI. Let Landskips, Hunting, Fiſhing. Fowling, 
Hiſtories and Antigquitics be put in the Great Cham- 
ber, ne VIL. tn 
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VII. In the Dining-room let be placed the Pictures of 
che King and Queen; or their Coat of Arms 3 for- 
bearing to put any other Pictures of the lifc, as not be. 
ing worthy to be their Companions unleſs at the 
lower end, two or three of the chict Nobility, as at- 
tendants'ot their Royal Perſons: for want hereof you 
may put in place, ſome few of the neareſt blood. 

VIIE. In the iaward or with-drawing Chambers, put 
other draughts of the life, of Perſons ot Honour, inti- 
mate or ſpecial friends, and acquaintance, or of Ar. 
tilts only. | 

IX. In Bangzeting-rooms, put cheerful and merry 
Paintings, as of Bacchus, Centaures, Satyrs, Syrens, 
and the like, but forbearing all obſcene Pictures, 

 X, Hiſtories, grave Stories, and the belt works be- 
come Galleries; where any one may walk, and exer- 
ciſe their ſenſes, in viewing, examining, delighting, 
judging and cenſuring. | 

XI. In Summer-bouſes and Stone-walks, put Caſiles, 
Churches, or ſome fair building : In Tarraces, put 
Boſcage, and wild works, : Upon Chimney-pieces, put 
only Landskips, for they chiefly adorn, 

XII. And in the Bed-chamber, put your own, your 
Wivesand Childrens Pictures 3 as only becoming the 
molt private Room, and your Modeſty : leſt ( if your 
Wite be a beauty ) ſome wanton and libidinous gueli 
ſhould gaze too long on them,and commend the wok 
for her lake. 

XIII. In hanging of your Pictures 3 it they hang 
nigh above reach, Ict them bend ſomewhat forward 
at the top 3 becauſe otherwiſe it is obſerved that the 
viſual beams of the Eye, extending to the top of the 
Picture, appear further 03, than thoſe at the toot. 


HAP, | 


—_ 
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CHAP. XVI 
Of Freſcoe, or Painting of Walls, 


1, £N Painting upon Walls, to raake it endure the 

' weather, you mult grind your colours with Lime 
water, Milk, or Whey, mixt in tize colouring pots. 

IT. The paſte or plaiſicr muti be made of well 
waſh'd Lime, mixt with fine powder of old rubbiſh 
ſiones ; the Lime muſt be fo often waſh'd, till all its 
ſalt is abſtracted 3 and all your work mult be done, i: 
clear and dry weather. 

II. To make the work endure, ſtrike into the wall 
ſtumps of headed nails, about five or fix inches aſun- 
der and by this means you may preſerve the plailice 
from peeling. 

IV. Then with this paſte, plaiſter the wall, a pretty 
thicknels, Ictting it dry : being dry, plaiſter it over 
again, about the thicknel; of halt a Barlcy corn, very 
ftinc and (mooth, then your colours being rcady prce- 
parcd, work this laſt plaiſtering over, whilcft it js wet, 
ſo will your Painting unite and joyn faſt to the 
plaiſter, and dry together as a perte& compolt. 

V. In Painting be nimble and tree Ict your work 
be bold and ſtrong, but be ſure to be exaR, for there 
can be no alteration after the tirlt painting z and there- 
fore heighten your paint cnough at firſt, you may 
deepen at pleaſure. 

VI. All earthy colcurs are bcſt, as the Okers, Spa. 
niſh-white, Spaniſh-brown, Terrz-vert, and the like 
mineral colours are naught, 

VII. Laſtly, let your pencils and bruſhes be long 
and loft, otherwiſe your work will nct be ſnoothz let 

$-s | Your 
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your colours be full, and flow freely from the pencil 
or bruſh 3 and let your defign be perf at firſt, for 
in this, there is no after altcration to be made, 


CHAP. XVII. T- | 
Of Colours for Painting Glaſs, | | 


I. Y Take a very thin piece of pure fine $i 

. ver, and dip it into melted Brimſtone ; take 
it out witha pair of plyers, and light it in the tire, 
holding it till it leaves burning 3 then beat it to pow- 
derina braſcn mortar 3 then grind it with Gum-Ara- 
bick water, and alittle yellow Oker. 

IH. Yellow. Take fine Silver one Drachm, Antimo- 
ny in powder two Drachms, put them ina hot fire, in 
a Crucible for halt an hour, and then caſt it into a 
Braſs mortar, and beat it into powder, to which add 
yellow Oker {1x Drachms, old earth of ruſty Iron fe- 
ven Drachms, grind all well together. 

This us fairer than the former 

HI. #hite. This is the colour of the glaſs it [lt : 
you may diaper upon it with other glaſs or Cryltal 
ground to powder. | 

IV. Black. Take Jet and Scales of Iron, and with 
a wet feather take up the Scales that fly trom the Iron, 
after the Smith hath taken his heat, grind them with 
Gum-water. 

V. Black. Take Iron ſcales, Copper ſcalcs of each |} 
one Drachm, heat them red hot in a clean fire ſhovel z 
then take Jct half a Drachm, firſt grind them ſmall 
and temper them with Gum-water. 


VI, Reas 
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VI. Red. Take Sanguis Draconys in powder, put to 
it recificd ſpirit ot Wine cover it clole a little while, 
and it will grow tender 3 wring it out into a pot, 
that the droſs may remain in the cloth; the clear 
preſerve for uſe. This 1s a fair red. 

VIE. Carnation» Take Tin-Glaſs one ounce, Jet 
three ounces, Red-oker five ounces, gum two drachms, 
grind them together. It is afair Carnation» 

VIIE. Carnation. Take Jct tour drachms, Tin-glaſs 
or Litharge of Silver two drachms 3 gum and ſcales 
of Iron of cach one drachm, red chalk one ounce, 
grind them. 

IX. Green. Take Verdegrieſe and grind it well with 
Turpentine, and put it into a pot ; warming it at the 
hre when you ule it. 

X, Blew. Provide the clearefi leads you can get of 
that colour, beat them to powder in a brazen mortar 3 
take Goldſmiths Ame! of the ſame colour, clear and 
tranſparent, grind each by it ſelf, take two parts of 
Lead, and one of Amecl, grind them together as you 
did the Silver. The ſame underſtand of Red and Greens 


LAY 


CHAP, XVIII. 
Of the way of Painting upon Glaſs. 


'Þ FT Hereare twe manner of ways of painting upon 

glaſs; the oneis for oy! colour, the other for 
fuch colours as axeafterwards to be annealed or burnt 
ON, 

I. To lay oyl colours upon glaſs,you mult firſt grind 
them with gum-water once, and afterwards temper it 
with Spanith Turpentine, lay it on and let it dry by 
the fire, and it is tiniſhed. UI. To 
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11. To anneal or burn your glaſs, to make the co- 
lours abide, you mult make a four ſquare brick Fur- 
nace, cightcen inches broad and deep ; lay five or lix 
cro(s Iron bars on the top of it, and 'Taile the Fur. 
nace eighteen inches above the bars: then laying a 
plate ot Iron over the bars, fift ( through a ſeive)a lay 
of ſflack'd Lime over the plate, upon which lay a row 
of glaſs, upon that. a bed of Lime, and upon that Lime, 
another row of glaſs thus continue ſtratum ſuper ſtrg- 
tum, till the Furnace is tall. 

IV. Lay alſo with every bed of glaſs a picce of glaſs, 
which you may wipe over with any colour (thclc arc 
called watches) and when you think your glaſs is burnt 
cnough, with a pair of plyers take out the tirlt and 
loweſt watch, and lay it on a board, and being cold, 
try if you can ſcrape off the colour, it it hold taſi on, 
take out that row 3 always letting it abide the fire, 
till the colour will not ſcrape oft. 


CHAP. XIX 
Of waſhing, and the Materials thereof. 


| Y waſhing here we intend nothing clfc, but 
either to (et ont Maps or Printed Pictares in 
proper Colours, or elſe to varniſh them. 

I. The Inſtruments and Materials of waſhing are 
chiefly fix: to wit, 1. Alom- water. 2. Size. 3. Lt- 
quid Gold. 4+ Pencils. 5. Colours. 6. Varniſh. 

HI. Tomak? Alom-water. Take Alom eight ounces, 
fair water a quart, boil them till the Alom is diflol- 
ved. 

IV. To make Size Take glew, which ſicep all night 
| in 
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in water, then melt it over the fire, to fee that it be 
neither too ſtrong nor too weak: then let alittle of 
it cool if it be too (iff when it 15 cold, put more wa- 
ter to it, if too weak more glew, uling it luke-warm. 

V. Liquid Gold. It is exactly made be the firſt Se- 
ion of the 21 Chapter of the ſecond Book. 

VI. Pencils are to be of all ſorts both fitch'd and 
pointed 3 as alloa large pencil bruſh to paſte Maps up- 
on Cloth 3 another to wet the paper with Alom wa- 
ter 3 a third to ſtarch the face of the picture withal be- 
forc it be coloured 3 and a fourth to varniſh withal. 

VII. The colours are the fame with thoſe which 
we mentioned in Chap. 17. tb. 2 to which add, 1. 
Of Black, Printers black, Franckford black. 2. Of Red, 
Vermilion, Roſlct. 3. Of Blew, Verditure, Litmos 
Flory. 4- Of Tellow, Cambogia, Yellow-berries, Or- 
piment. 5. Brazil, Logwood (ground) and Turnſole, 
Cochencle, Maddcr. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Colours fimple for Waſhing, 


I. T5 Rinters black, Vermilion, Roſlet, Verditureand 

XK Orpiment are to be ground, as we have taught 
at the fifth Scion of the 22 Chapter of the '{econd 
Book, 

II. Brazil. To ſome ground Brazil put ſmall Ber 
and Vinegar, of cach a (ſufficient quantity, let it boil 
gently a good while, then put therein Alom in pow- 
der to heighten the colour, and ſome Gum-Arabick 
tO bind itz boil it rill it taſte ſirong on the tongue, 
and make a good red. 

II. Logwood, Groand Logwood boiled as Brazil, 
maKkcs 
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makes a very fair tranſparent Purple Colour, 

IV. Cochenele. Steceped as Brazil was boiled, makes 
a fair tranſparent purple: as thus, take Cochenele 
and put it into the ſtrongeſt Sope-lees to ticep, and it 
will bea fair purple, which you may lighten or deepen 
at pleaſure. 

V. Madder. Take Madder four drachms, ground 
Brazil one ounce, Rain-water a quartz boil away a 
third part ; then add Alom halt an ounce, boil it to a 
pint 3 then Gum-Arabick one ounce, which boiltill 
it is diſſolved, cool it (iirring it often, and {train it for 
uſe. Itis a good Scarlet die for Leather. 

VI. Verdegrieſe. Take Verdegricſe ground fincly 
one ounce, put to it a good quantity of common var- 
niſh, and fo much oyl of Turpentine, as will makeit 
thin enough te work withal it is a good green. And 
Verdegricle, Alom, of cach one drachm, Logwood 
three drachms, boiled in Vinegar, make a good Murry. 

VII. Gambogia. Diſſolve it in fair (pring water, 
and it will make a beautiful and tranſparent yellow : 
it you would have it ſtronger, diſſolve ſome Alom 
therein: it is good for Silk, Linnen, white Leather, 
Parchment, Vellom, Paper, Quills, &c. 

VIII. To make Verdegrieſe and Cernſe, according to 
Glamnber. 

Theſe colours are made with Vinegar in carthen 
pots [ct into hot horſe dung : but it you difſolve your 
Venus or Saturn with ſpirit of Nitre, and prccipitat- 
your Venus with a lye made of Salt of Tartar, aud 
your Saturn with Salt water, cdulcorating and drying 
them3 the Venus will yield an cxcellent Verdegrich., 
-which will not corrode other colours as the communi 
Verdegricſe doth; and the Saturn yields a Ceriul: 
whiter and purer than the ordinary ; much better tor 
Painting or Chirurgery. 

IX, T:t- 
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IX, Tellow Fuſtich-berry. Boil it in water or ficep 
them in Alom water, it makes a good yellow dor the 
(ame purpoſe. 

X. Turnſole. Put it into ſharp Vinegar over a gentle 
fre till the Vinegar boil, and 1s coloured then take 
out the Turnſole and {queeze it into the Vinegar, in 
which diſfolve alittle Gum-Arabick 3 it ſhadows very 
well on a Carnation or yellow. 

XI. Litmos. Cut it into ſmall pieces, and ſicep it a 
day or two in weak Gum-Lake water, and you will 
have a pure blew water to waſh with. 

XII. Flory Blew. Grind it with glair of Fggs, it 
then you add a little Roſſet it makes a light Violet 
blew 3 mixed with White and Red-lcad, it makes a 
Crane feather colour. 

xXUI. Saffron. Stecped in Vinegar and mixed with 
pum-water 15a good yellow. 


CHAP. XXL 


Of Compounded Colours for Waſhing. 


I, (yp Colour. Red-lead and Yellow berries 
make a good Orange colour : or thus, take 
Arnotto halt an ounce, Pot-athcs one Drachm, water 
= pound, boil it halt away, then 1lrain it, and uſe it 
ot. 

It #s good for White Leather, Paper, Vellum, Quills, 
Parchment, &c. 

IL Green. Take diftillcd vinegar, filings of Cop- 
per digelt till the vinegar is blew, which lect ftand in 
the Sun or a flow fire till it 3s thick enough, and it 
will bea good green, Oc 
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Or thus, Take Cedar-green ( which # beſt of all ) oy 
inſteadwebereof green Bice, ſicep it in Vinegar, and ſtrain 
it 3 then grind it well with fair water, and put to it a 
little honey, aud dry it well > when you uſe it, mix it with 
gum-reater. 

IH. To make fine T1dico. | 

Take the bloſſoms of Wode three ounces, Amylum 
one ounce, grind them- with Urine and ttrong Vine- 
gar, of which make a Cake, then dry it 1n the Sun 
and fo keep it for uſc. 

IV. A Blew to waſh upon peper- 

Take of the belt Azure an ounce, Kertnes two 
ounces, mix them, which temper with clear gum-wa- 
tcr, and it will bea glorious colour. 

V. To make a Venice Blew. 

Takequick Lime, make it into paſt with ſtrong Vi- 
ncgar, halt an hour after put thereto more Vinegar to 
lottenitz then add Indico in tine powder one ounce, 
mix them and digeſt it in horſe dung for thirty or 
torty days. 

VI. Another excellent Blew, 

Mix tine white Chalk with juyce of Eldcr-berries 
fu!] ripe, to which put alittle Alom-water. 

VII. To make Blew Smalt. 

Take fluxible ſand, Sal-Nitre and Cobalt, mix 
them together. 

VIII. 4 Izrely Yellow. 

Diffolve Orpiment in gum-water, to which put 2 
little ground Vermilion; grind them together and 
you ſhall havea very lively colour. 

Ix. 4 light Grecn. Take juyce of Rew, Verde- 
gricle, and Saftron, grind them well together and ut; 
them with gum-water. 

Or thus, Take Sap-green, Flowey-de- bice, or Tawny 


green, which ſteep in water : Verditure and Cernſe mixt 
with 
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with a little Copper green, make a good light colour; 

X, Blew. Ultramarine, blew Bice,Smalt, and Verdi- 
ture, ground (ingly with gum-water , or together, 
' make a good blew. 

XI. Brown. Ceruſe, Red-lead, Engliſh Oker, and 
Pink, makea good brown. 

XII. $paniſh-brown. To colour any horſe, dog, or 
the like, you muſt not calcine 1t; ( yet not calcined it 
isa dirty colour : ) but to ſhadow Vermilion, or lay 
upon any dark ground, behind a picure, to ſhade 
berries in the darkeſt places, or to colour wooden 
poſts, wainſcot, bodies of Trees and the like, it is very 
good (being burnt.) 

XIII. Fleſp colowr. Mix white, Indian Lake, and 
Red-lead ( according as you would have it light or 
deep, ) and to diſtinguiſh a mans fleſh from a wo+ 
mans, mingle with it a little Oker. 

XIV. Colours of Stowes. Verdegricſe with Varniſh 
makes an Emerald : with Floraxce Lake a Ruby : with 
Ultramarine a Saphyr. 

XV. A never faiding Green. 

Take juyce of flowers of Flower-de- luce, put it in- 
toGum-water and dry it inthe Sun. 


CHAP. XXII, 
Of mixlng (oloars and Shadowing. 


I, | N mixing be careful not to make the colour too 
ſad, nor take the pencils out of one colour and 
put them into another. 

II. In mixing colours, ſtir them well about the wa- 
ter feverally till they are wel! mixed 3 then put them 
together, making the colour ſadder or lighter at plea- 
lure, M Il, Green 
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HI. Greey is ſhadowed with Indico and yellow. 
berries. 


IV. Blew is ſhadowed with Indico, Litmoſe and 
Flory 3 orany of them being {tceped in Lecs of Sope- : 


aſhes, and uſcd with gum-water. 

V. Garments are ſhadowed with their own proper 
colours: or you may mingle the colour with white 
(for the light) and ſhadow it with the ſame colour 
unmingled : or you may take the thioneſi of the co- 
lour for the light, and ſhadow with the thickeſt or 
bottom of the fame. 

VI. Sap-green is only uſed to ſhadow other greens 


with, and not to be laid for a ground in any Garment, 


VII. Lake ought not to be ſhaded with any colour, 
for it is a dark red 3 but for varicty you may ſhadow it 
with Bice, er blew Verditure, which will make it like 
changeable Taflata. . 

VIII. Theſhadow for Yellow-berries is Umber but 
tor beautics (ake with Red-lead, and the darkeſt 
touches with Spaniſh-brown 3 and tor varicty with 
{.opper green, blew Bice or Verditure. 

IX. /hitelcts off blews and blacks very well: Red 
{ces oft well with yellow ; Yellows with reds, lad blews, 
browns, greens, and purples. 

. ilew fats off well with yellows, reds, whiter, 
r:wits. and blacks : and Green lets off wcll with pur- 
tes. and ved;, 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of Colours for Lanaskips, 


[ Reen mixed with white, Pink, Bice, Maſticot, 

Smalt, Indico, or Ceruſe 3 or blew Verdi- 

ture mixt with a few yellow-berries makes a good 
reen for Landskips. 

II. For the ſaddeſt bills uſe Umber burnt ; for the 
lighteſt places, put yellow to the buxnt Umber : for 
other hills lay Copper green thickened on the fire, or 
in the Sun : for the next bills further off. mix yellow- 
berries with Copper green : let the fourth part be 
done with green Verditure and the fartheſt and fain- 
tft places with blew Bice, or blew Verditure mingled 
with white, and ſhadowed with blew yerditure, in the 
ſhadows indifferent thick.. 

II. Let the higb-ways be done with redand white 
Lead, and for variety Yellow-oker 3 ſhadow it with 
_ Umber, which you may uſe for ſandy Rocks and 

ills. 

IV. Rocks may be done with ſeveral colours, in 
fome places black and white, in other places red and 
white, and in others blew and white, and the like, as 
yon ſee convenient. 

V. The water muſt be black Verditure and white, 
ſhadowed with green and blew Verditure : when the 
banks caſt a green ſhadow upon the water, and the 
water 1s dark ſhadowed, then ſhade it with Indico, 
green thickned, and blew Verditure. 

VI. Colour bxildings with as much varicty of plea- 
lant colours as may be imaginable, yct let reaſon be 
your rule in mixing your c6lours: you may ſometimes 

F uſe 
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uſe white and black-for the wall, condaits or other 
things : for Brick bauſes and the like, Red-lead and 
white : if many houſes Rand together;let them off with 
variety of colours, as Umber and white z Lake and 
white; Red-lead and white, and the like. 

VII. Laſtly, for. the Skie, nſe Maſticot or yellow. 
berrics, and white for the loweſt and lighteſt places; red 
Roſſet and white for the zext degree 3 blew Bice and 
white for the otber > blew Bice, 'or blew Verditure for 
tve higheſt. Eil5y 

Theſe degrees and colours muſt be ſo wrought together, 
that the edge of each colour may not recerve any ſharpneſs, 
that is, ſo as that you cannot perceive where you began t 
lay them, being fo drownded one in another. 


; hs H A P. X X | V. 
_ Ofthe Practice of Waſhing 


L TT 7 Ith the Alom-water wet over the pictures to 
be coloured.for that keeps the colours from 
finking into the paper,and will add a luftre unto them, 
make them ſhew fairer, and kcep them from tading; 
I. Then let the paper dry ot it (elt ( being waſhed 
with 4lom-watcr) before you Jay on the colours 3 or 
before you wet itagain, for ſome paper will need wet- 
_ ting four or hve times. . . | 

HI. The waſhing'of the paper with the Alom-wa- 
ter muſt be done witha large pencil bruſh, fuch as we 
have adviſed to at the ſixth Scion of the ninctcenth 
Chapter of this Book. 

Iv. Butit you intcnd fo varniſh your pictures aftei 
you have colourcd them 3 inſtead of waſhing them with 
Alon-watcr, firſt fize them with new {fze, made © 

good white ſtarch, with a very fine braſh 5 and this 
| We you 
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ou muſt be ſure-to do all over, for elſe the varniſh 
will ſink through. 

y. Having thus prepared your work go to laying on 
your.colours according to the former directions luit- 
ing them, as near 'as may be, to the life of every thing. 

VI. The Picture being painted, you may with f1ze 
{as.at the fourth' Section of the nineteenth Chapter of 
this Book) paſte your Maps or Pictures upon cloth, 
thus : wet the ſheet of cloth- therein, wring it our, 
and firain it upon a Frame, or nail it upon a wall or 
board, and fo paſte your Maps or Pictures thereon. 

VIL Lafily, if the Piture be tobe varniſhed ha- 
ving thus fixed it into its proper Frame, then varnith 
it with a proper varniſh ( by the following rules) and 
thework will be tully finiſhed. | 


CHEAP. XXV. 
Of the making of Varniſhes, 


L, \ Te for painting in Oyl. + 
Take Maſtich two ounces, oyl of Turpentine 
one ounce put the Maſtich in powder into the oy], 
and melt it over the fire,letting it boil little or nothing 
( Sj be clammy;) when it js enough, you may know 
by putting in a hens feather, for then it will burn it. 

IT. Varniſh for. painted Piftures. 

Take white Rozin one pound, Plum-tree gum (or 
Gum-Arabick ) Venice Turpentine, Linſeed-oyl, of 
each two ounceszfirſt melt the Rozin and ſtrain it very 
hot 3 ſteep the Gum in oyl Olive( oyl ben is better) till 
tis diſſolved, and firain it, to which put the Turpen- 
tine and Rozin, and over a flow fire mingle them till 
M 3 they 
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they are well diſſolved. When you uſe it, ule it hot. 

HE Another for the fame. 

Take - Olibanum and gum-Satidrack in powder, 
which mingle with Venice Turpentine, melting and 
IEF them ſtill over a gentle fixe, then ſtrain 
it hot. | 

When you uſe it let it be hot, and your Varniſh will 
ſhine well; it dries immediately. 

IV. Another for the ſame. | 

Take oyl of Linſced, which diſtil] in a glaſs Re. 
tort, one ounce, fair Amber diflolved three ounces, 
mix them over a ſlow fire, and it is done. {5 

V. A very good Varniſh for Gold, Silver; Braſs, Iroy, 
Stone, Wood, Vellom; or Paper. | 
Take Benjamin ( made into fine powder between 
two papers) put it intoa vial, and cover it with Spirit 
of Wine four tingers above it, and let it ſtand three 
or four days; then ſtrain it, and 1t; will be bright and 
ſhining, drying immediately, and retaining its bright- 
nels many years. | 

If you Varniſh Gold, or any thing gilded, before the 
training you ſhould put in a few blades of Saffron for c- 
lour ſake : but if Silver or any thing white, you ought to 
vſe the white part of the Benjamin only. 

VI. A Varniſh particularly for Gold, Sutver, Tin, or 
Copper. 

Take Linſced oyl fix ounces, Maſtick, Aloes Epi- 
tick of each one ounce 3 put the gums in powder into 
the oyl, into a glazed earthen pot, which cover with 
another, luting them together, in the bottom of which, 
let be a hole, whereinto put a ſmall tick with a broad 
end to ſtir withal ; cover themall over with clay, (ex- 
cept the hole) fct it over the firc, and tir it as often 
as it (ectheth for a little while, then ſtrain it for ule, 
Firſt let the metal be poliſhed, then ſtrike it over with 
this varniſh, VII, 4 
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VII. 4 Varniſh for Wood and Leather. 

Take Tin&ure of Saffron or Turmerick in Spirit of 
Wine a pint, prepared Gum lake a luff-icnt quantity, 

diſſolve the gum in the TinQure and it is done. 

This is a Varniſh of great uſe to lay over Gold, and Sil- 
ver or aty thing which is expoſed to the Airs 

VIII. To make the Common Varniſh. 

Take ſpirit of Wine a quart, Rozin one ounce, 
Gum-lake a ſufficient quantiy, diffolve the gums in 2 
gentle heat (being cloſe covered ) and let them tettle ; 
then gently decant off the clear, which keep in a clot: 
Glaſs-bottle for uſe. 

The thick, which remains, you may ſtrain through a 
cloth, and keep for otber purpoſes. 

IX. To make @ red Varniſh. 

Take ſpirit of Wine a quart, Gum-lake four ounces, 
Sanguis Draconis in tine powder cight ounces; Co- 
chenele one ounce, digeſt a week over a gentle heat, 
then ſtrain it for uſe, 

X. To makea yellow Varniſh. 

. Take ſpirit of Wine a pint, in which infuſe (three 
or four days) Saffron halt an ounce, then {train it, 
and add Alees Succotrina one ounce, Sangnis Draconis 
two ounces, which digeſt a week over a gentle heat 
cloſe covered, then ſtrain it foruſe, 

XI. An Univerſal Varniſh, the beſt of all others. 

Take good Gum-Sandrick (but Gum-Anime is bet- 
ter) diſſolve, it in the higheſt re@iticd ſpirit of Wine 
/ an ounce and a half more or leſs toa pint) and it is 

ONe. 

IPbere note, t. That unleſs the Spirits be bighly refified, 
tbe Varniſh cannot be good. 2. That ſome put intoit Lin- 
ſeed oyl(wbich is nought 5 oyl of ben is better )and mix them 
together. 3. Some mix boiled Turpentine with tt > others 
Cbymical oyls of deep colors ( as of Cloves, Mace, Nut- 
M 4 megs, 
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megs, Carawayr, Cinnamon) according to the intent 4. 
That it ought to be kept in a glaſs bottle. cloſe ſtopped, le 
it curdle, and the Gums ſeparate. * 1 

XIL The Indian Verniſh for Cabinets, Coaches, ay 
ſuch like. 

Take the kigheſt reQihed ſpirit of Wine a quart, 
ſeed Lake or ſhell Lake five ounces, put them into a 
glaſs body; and diſſolve the Lake in Balneo ( but be- 
ware leſt the waterin the Balneum boil, for that will 
turn the Verniſh white ) this done ſtrain the matter 
through a Flannel bag, and keep it ina glaſs bottle 
cloſe ſiopt for uſe. 

' Where note, 1. That if the ſpirit 4s good it will ( if you 
put Gun-porder into it ) bury all away and fire the 
Gun»poreder. 2+ That this Varniſh done over leaf Silver, 
terns the Silver of a Gold colour. 3. That this is that 
Varniſh which Coach-makers and others uſe for that 
purpoſe. 4. That it preſerves the Silver which it is laid 
pon from the injuries of the Air. 5. That being laid up: 
04 any colour it makes it look infinitly the more beanti- 
ful. 6. That if it lies rough you may poliſh it with the 
impalpable powder of Emery and water, 
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CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the manner of Varniſhing. 


T. T HE intent of Varniſhing is cither to preſerve 
the gloſs of paintings or pictures, or elſe to 
repreſent and imitate the forms of ſhining and per- 

lucid bodies. * 
II. To varniſh paintings and pictures, *tis no more 
but with a pencil dipt in the varniſh to go wm the 
#5 ame 
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ſame, then letting it dry ; and {o going over it ſo of- 
ten as in reaſon you ſhall ſee convenient. © _. -. » 
III, It you are to imitate. any thing, as Marble, 
'Tortoiſe-ſhell, Amber, Lapis Lazulz or the like 5. you 
-mulſt firſt make the imitation of them, upon thar whith 
you would varniſh, with chew proper colours, as in 
Limning or Painting with oy}; which mult be through- 
ly dry : then by the ſecond Seton go over:all with 
the varniſh, [o often till: you::{ee it thick: enough 3 
letting it dry everytime leifurcly-'+ For example ſake 
IV. To imitate; Marble. i. Of ft 
Take of the Univerſal varniſh, at the 'cleventh 
Se&ion of the: five and twentieth Chapter ; with 
which mingle Lamp-black: (or: other black ) and 
White-lead finely beaten, and with a bruſh pencil, 
Marble the thing you would varniſh according td. your 
fancy; laſtly, being dry ſtrike it. again two or fliree 
times over with clear varniſh alone; and it.will be 
perfe&. vc3: Il GOWN 
V. Toimitate Tortoiſe-(pell. *- :* iis 
Firſt lay a white ground,-then' with convenient 
colours (as Vermilion with Auripigment) duly mixt 
with common varniſh, ſireak 'and ſhadow the:white 
ground with any wild fancy(as nearly imitating Tor- 
toiſc-ſhell as you can) which being dry, ſtrike 1t here 
and there with the red varniſh ( mixed with a little 
Sinaper or Indian Lake) then up and down the work 
as nature requires touch it with varniſh mixcd with 
any good black; then ſtroke it over with Univerſal var - 
niſh tour or hve times, letting it dry every time; laſtly, 
let it dry well a week, and with Pumice-ſtone in tine 
powder)and a wet cloth poliſh it by rubbing then go 
over 1t again three or four times with the Univerlal 
verniſh, and ( it necd require) poliſh it again with 
hne putty as before 3 after which you may once agzin 
| lirike 
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ſtrike it over with the ſaid Varniſh, and it will be 
done. - 

VI. To imitate Tortoiſe-ſhell upon Silver or Gold. 

A white ground being laid , and ſmeared over 
with Vermilion or the like 3 -lay over the ſamelea- 
ves of Silver or Gold ( as we have taught in other 
places )) either with Gum-Ammoniacum , Lake, 
common Varniſh or glair 3 this done, and being dry- 
ed, ſhadow it according to reaſon ; firiking it over 
here and there with. . yellow FYarniſp, and with 
the yellow Varniſh mixed with a little red Var- 
»iſþ3 ( all things being done in 1mitation of the 
ſhell ) ſirike it ſeveral times over with, the Uni- 
_ Parniſh, and poliſh it ( in all reſpeQs ) as be- 

Orc. 

VII. To imitate Lapis Lazul!. 

Upon a ground of White-lead, Spodium or the like 
in common Varniſh ( being firſt dry ) lay Ultramarine 
or ſome other pure blew well mixed with the Uni- 
verlal Varniſh, ſo as that the ground may not appear : 
then with wild, irregular ſtreaks (' in refemblance of 
Nature) with liquid or ſhell Gold; run Riragling]y all 
over the blew, adding very (mall fpecks upon the 
blew part, of ſuch various colours, as are uſually tobe 
{cen upon the ſtone. 
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CHAP. XXVIIT. 


Experimental Obſervations of Vegetable Co. 
lours in General, | 


I, Strong, infuſion of Galls filtred z mixed with 

A a (trong and clear ſolution of Vitriol, makes a 
mixture as black as Ik : which with a little ſtrong 
Oyl of Vitziol is made tranſþarent again: after 
which the black colour is regained again, by the attu- 
fion of a little quantity of a ttrong folution of Salt of 
Tartar 

The firſt black ( although pale in writing, yet , being 
dry, appears to be good Ink. 

Il. Decoion of dried red Roſes, in tair water, 
mixed with a little filtrated ſolution of blew Vitriol 
inade a black-colour : this mixed with a littic Aquas 
fortis, turn'd it from a black, to a deep red 3 which by 
affufion of a little ſpirit of Urine, may be reduced 
ſtraight toa thick and black colour. 

HI. Teltow wax is whitned by diſſolving it over tie 
hre in ſpirit of Wine, letting it boil a littic, and then 
exhaling the ſpirit of Wine 3 or elſe whillt it is hot, 
{cperating it by filtration. 

IV. Fair water mixcd wich a blood red TinCcture 
of Benjamin drawn with ſpirit of Wine, immcdiately 
makes it of a mitk white colour, 

V. Blackneſs may be taken away with oyl of Vitrio]; 
(o black pieces of Silk or Hair I have turn'd to a kind 
of yellow. 

VI. A handiul of Lignum Nepbitricum raſped, intu- 
(cd in four pound of ſpring watcr, yiclds between the 

| light 
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light and the cye and almoſt golden colour (unleſs the 
infuſion be too ſirong) but with the eye between the 
light and it ( in a clear vial ) a lovely blew as indeed it 
is : this with ſpirit of Vinegar may be made to vaniſh 
({iill keeping its golden colour) and after with oyl of 
Tartar per deliquizm may be reſtored again. 

VII. Cloth died with blew and Woad, is by the 
yellow decoGtion of Lateoladicd intoa green. 

VILE. Syrup of Violets mixed with a high ſolution 
of Gold in Aga regia, produces a reddiſh mixtute 
and with a high ſolution of filings of Copper in ſpirit 
of Urine, a lovely fair green. i 

Ix. Syrup of Violets mixed with a little juyce of 
Lemons, ſpirit of Salt, Vinegar, or the like acid Salt, 
will be immediately red 3 but mixt with oyl of Tar- 
tar, or a ſolution of pot-aſhes, it will ina moment be 
perfect green : the like in juyce of blew-bottles. 

X, A good quantity otoyl of Tartar, put into a 
ſtrong ſolution of Verdegrieſe, gives a delightful 
blew ; which may be variouſly changed by adding ſpi- 
rit of Urine,or Hartſhorn, | 

XI. Although red Roſes hung over the fume of 
Sulphur, loſe all their redneſs, and become white : yet 
oy! of Sulphur (which is nothing but the fumes con- 
denſed) doth wonderfully heighten the tinQure of 
the ſame. 

XII. Cochenele will have its colour far more height- 
ned by ſpirit of Urine,than by reQified ſpirit of Wine: 
and one grain of Cochencle in a good quantity of (pi- 
rit of Urine, being put into one hundred twenty fix 
ounces of water, tinged it ( _ but faintly : ) 
which amounts to above one hundred twenty five 
thouſand times its own'weight. 

XIII. Twenty grains of Cochenele being mixed 
with an ounce of Saccharum Saturni, makes a _—_ 
glott- 
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glorious purple colour: and ſo accordingly as the 
quantity 1s either diminiſhed or encreaſed, fo the pur- 
ple colour ſhall be either lighter or deeper. 

XIV. A few Grains of Cochenele being mixed with 
the Lixivinm of Quick-lime in a due proportion, 
makes a faiding purple colour, of the greateſt glory 
imaginable in the world. 

XV. The juyce of privet berries with ſpirit of Salt, 
i5 turned intoa lovely red : but. witha firong ſolution 
of pot-aſhes into a delightful green. 

XVI. Upon things red by nature, as Syrup of 
Clovegilliflowers, juyce of Buckthorn berries, infuſion 
of red Roſes, Brazil, &c. Spirit of Salt makes no con- 
fiderable change, but rather a lighter red : but other 
ſalts turn them into a greeniſh; eſpecially juyce of 
buckthorn berries. 

XVII. Juyce of Faſmin and ſnow drops,by a ſtrong 
alcalizate ({olution, was (although of no colour) turn- 
&d into a deep greeniſh yellow. 

XVIII, Buckthorn berries being gathered green and 
dricd, are called S$ap-berries, which being intuſed in 
Alom-water gives a tair ycllow ( which is uſed by Book- 
binders for the edges of their Bocks, and to colour Leather 
alſo: ) being gathered when they are black, they arc 
called Sap-greew, and make a green colour being put 
into a Braſs or Copper veſlcl tos three or tour days z or 
a little heated upon the fire, and mixed with Alom in 
powder, and preſſed forth; fe put into bladders hang- 
ing it up till it is dry : and being gathered about the 
end of November, ( when they are ready to drop) they 
yield a purpliſh colour, 

XIX. . Tin&ure of Cochenele, dilated never fomuch 
with fair water, will never yield a yellow colour : a 
lingle drop of a deep. ſolution in {pint of Urine, dilu- 
ted in an ounce of fairs watcr, makes a fair Pink, or 
Carnation, XX, Oy! 
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XX. Oyl or ſpirit of Turpentine,digcſied with pure 
white Sugar of lead, yiclds in a ſhort time a high red 
tinure, which Chymiſis call Balſamwumn Saturni, 

RX1. Spirit of Salt dropt into a firong intution of 
Cochenele or juice of black cherries, makes immediately 
a fair red : but dropt into the infuſion of Brazil,a kind 
of yellow: ſo the filtrated tinQure of Balawſtins mixed 


with good fpirit - of Urine , or the like, turns of a. 


darkiſh green 3 but with ſpirit of Salt, a high redneſs, 
like rich Claret winez which glorious colour may ina 
moment be deſixoyed, and turned into a dirty green, 


by ſpirit of Urine. 
XXII. A high infuſion of Ligaum Nephriticum,mi- 
ed with fpiriggt Urine,gives ſo deep a blew,as to make 
the liquor opAcous : which after a day or two vaniſhes, 
and leaves the liquor of a bright amber colour. 

here note that inſtead of Spirit of Urine you may uſe 
oyl of Tartar, or a ſtrong ſolution of pot aſhe s. 

XXIIL Intufion X Logwood 1n fair water ( mixt 
with ſpirit of Sal Armoniack ) ſiraight turns into a 
deep, rich, lovely purple 3 two or three drops toz 
{poonful is enough, leſt the colour be ſo deep, as to be 
OPACOUS, 41, x x 2 ; 

XXIV, Spirit of Sal Armoniack, will turn ſyrup of 
Violets toa lovely green. 

XXV. Infuſion of Litmeſs in fair water, gives ina 
clear glaſsa purplecolour : but by addition of ſpirit of 
Salt, it willbe wholly changed into a glorious yellow- 

XXVI. The infulions and juices of ſeveral plants, 
will be much altered by a ſolution of Lead in (pirit of 
Vinegar : it will turn infuſion of xcd roſe leaves into a 
{ad green. 

XXVII.So TinEture of red roſes in fair water, would 
be turned into a thick green, with the ſolution of Mz- 


iam in ſpirit of Vinegarz and then with the —_ 
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of oy of Vitriol the reſolved Lead would precipitate 
white, leaving the liquor of a car, high red colour 
again. 

XXVIII. We have not yet found, that to exhibit 
ſtrong variety of colours, there need be imployed a- 
ny more than theſe five, White, Black, Red, Blew, 
Yellow : for theſe being variouſly compounded and decom- 
pounded exhibit a variety and number of colours, ſach as 
thoſe who are ſtrangers to painting can hardly imagine. 

XXIX. So Zlackand White variouſly mixed, make 
a vaſt company of light and deep Grays : Blew and 
Tellow, many Greens : Red and Jellow, Orange-taw- 
neis; Red and White, Carnations : Red and Blew, Pur- 
ples, &c, producing many colours for which we want 
names. 

XXX. Acid f(alts deſtroy a blew colour: Sulphu- 
rcous, Urinous or fixed reſtore it. 

XXXI, Acid and Alcalizateſalts, with many bodies 
that abound with S»lphureons or oyly parts will pro- 
duce a red, as is maniteſt in the Tinure of Sulphur, 
made with Lixiviams of Calcined Tartar or pot- 
alhcs. 

XXXII. Laſtly, it may be worth tryal ( ſince it hatb 
ſucceeded in ſome experiments) ſo to take away the colour 
ef a Liquor, as that it may be colenrleſs ; which in what 
we have tryed, was thus: firſt by putting into the 
Tincture, Liquor, or Juyce, a quantity of the-ſolution 
ot pot-afhes or oyl of Fartar per deliquium 3 and then 
attuſing a good or ſtrong ſolution of Alom, which in 
our obſervations precipitated the tinging matter, or 
gathered it into one body ( like as it were curds) and 
lo left the Liquor tranſparent and clear as Cryſtal. 
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CHAP, XXVI1I. 


General Experimental obſervations of Mint- 
| Fd al Colours. 


I. CE Ublimate diſſolved in fair water, and mixed 

with alittle ſpirit of Urine,makes a milk white 
mixture in a moment ; which by addition of Agqaa- 
fortis, immediately again becomes tranſparent. 

"TI. If Szblimate two' ounces, and *Tin-glaſs one 
ounce be ſnblimed together; you will have aſublimate 
not infcriour to the belt Orient Pearls in the world. 

II. $:/zerdiflolved in Aqaa-fortis, and evaporated 
to drynels, and fair water poured two or three times 
thereon, and: evaporated, till the calx is dry, leavesit 
of a Snow whiteneſs : which rubbed upon the kin, 
(wetted with ſpittle, water or the like )- produces a 
deep-blacknels, not to be obliterated in ſome days. 

With this, Tvory, Hair, and Horns may be dyed in fair 
water of a la{ting black. * E77 

IV. Coral diflolved by oyl of Vitriol, Sulphur, or 
{pirit of vinegar, and precipitated by oyl of Tartar, 
yields a Snow whiteneſs. The ſame of Crude Lead 
and Quickſilver diffolved in Aqua-fortis : So butterof 
Antimony reQified by bare affufion in much fair water, 
will(thongh Unctuous)be precipitated into that Snow 
white powder which (being waſhed from its corrohive 
falts ) is called Mercurizs Vite: the like of which may 
be made without the addition of any Mercury at all. 

V. Mercury Sublimate and precipitate yields ( with 
_ rhe ſpirit of Urine, Hartſhorn, or the like) a white pre- 

cipitate but with the ſolution of Pot-aſhes, or other 
Lixtate 
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Lixiviate Salts an Orange Tawny. And if on a filtrated 
(olution of Vitriol, you put the ſolution of a fixed ſalt, 
there will ſublide a copious ſubſtance far from white« 
neſs, which Chymilts call the Sulphur of Vitriol. 

VI. It Copper two ounces be mixed with Tin one 
ounce, the reddiſhnefs will vaniſh: and if Arſenich 
( calcined with Nitre) in a juſt proportion be mixed 
with melted Copper, it will be blanched both within 
and without, 

VII. Fine powders of blew Bice, and yellow Orpi« 
ment, ſlightly mixcd, give a good green : anda high 
ycllow ſolution of good Gold in Aqza regia, mixed 
with a due quantity of a deep blew lution of crude 
Copper in {trong (ſpirit of Urine, produces a rranſpas 
rent green : And ſo blew and yellow Amel fuſed toge- 
ther in the flame of a Lamp, being ſtrongly blowed 
on without ceaſing, produces at length a green colour, 

VIII. An urinous ſalt, largely put into the diſfolu« 
tion of blew Vicriol in fair water, turn'd the liquor 
and corpuſcles ( which refided ) into a yellowiſh co- 
lour like yellow Oker. 

IX. Verdegrieſe ground with falt Armoniackand 
the like (digeſted for a while in a dunghil) makes a 
eloriour blew. 

X. The true glaſs of Antimony extracted with acid 
ſpirits ( with or without Wine). yields a red tin« 
Cure. 

XI. Balſom of Sulphur ( of a deep red in the glaſs) 
ſhaked about, or dropt on paper gives a yellow (tain, 

XII. If Brimftone and Sal-Armoniack in powder,of 
each five ounces, be mixed with quick-lime in pow- 
der {1x ounces. and diſtilled in a Retort in ſand by de- 
grees ; you will have a volatil ſpirit of Sulphur of ex- 
cellent redneſs, though none of the ingredients be fo, 

So alſo oyl of Anniſeeds mixed with oyl of Vitrivl,gives 
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m4 trice a blood red Colour , which ſoon decays. © 
XIII. Fine Silver diflolved in Agqua-fortis, and precis c 
Pitated with ſpirit of Salt 3 upon the firſt decanting 
the liquor,the remaining matter will be purely white; 


but lying uncovered, what is lubjed to the ambient 
Air will fol its whitenc(s. [ | 
XIV. Sublimate diflolved inn a quantity of water | 
and filtred, till it is as clear as Cryſtal, mixed (in a Ve- | 
niceglaſs ) with good oyl of Tartar per deliquium tils | 
ered, three. or four drops to a ſpoontul) yields an o- 
pacous liquor of a deep Orange colour z after which 
if tour or five drops of oyl of Vitriol be dropt in, and 
the glaſs ftraightway be tixongly ſhaked, the whole li- 
cuor will ( to admiration.) be colourlels without ſedi- 
| ment. And ifthe filtred ſolution of ſublimed Sal- Armo- 
nieck and Swblimate of cach alike be mixt with the 
ſolution of an:Alcalz, it will be white. 

XV. Spirit of Sal-Armoniackh makes the folution of 
Verdegricſe an excellent Azure but it makes the f0+ 
lution of Sablimate yield a white precipitate. 

XVI. So the ſolution of filings of Copper in ſpirit 
of Urine (made by fermentation) gives a lovely Azare 
colour : which with oyl of Vitriol.( a tew drops toa 
| {poonful) is deprived in a trice of the ſame, and makes 
| it like fair water. And fo a ſolution of Verdegricle in 
| fair water, mixed with ſtrong ſpirit of Salt, or de» |} 
| phlegmed Aqra-forts, makes the greenncls almoſi to- 
| tally to dilappear. 
| XVII, Quick-tilver mixed with three or four times 
its weight ot good oyl of Vitriol,and the oyl drawn off 
in ſand, through a glaſs Retort, leaves a Snow white 

ecipizate > which by affulion of fair water, becomes 
one of the loveliclt light yellows in the world, anda 
durable colour. 

XVIII. Tin calcined per /e by fire,affords a very m_ 
calx 
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calx called Putty: Lead, a red powder called Minium : 
Copper, a dark or Hlackith powder : Iron, adirty yel- 
lowiſh colour, called Crocus Martis : and Mercury ared 
powder. 

XIX, Gold diſſolved in Aquz Regia Ennobles 
the Menſftlruum with its own colour : Silver Coyn 
diffolved in Aqua-fortis yields a tinCture like that 
of Copper 3 but fine Silver a kind of faint blewith- 
neſs: Copper diflolved in fpirit of Sugar ( drawn 
off in a glaſs Retort ) or in oyl or ſpirit of Tur- 
panting aftords a green tinQuie z but in Aqua: forts, 
a blew, 

XX. Vermilion is made of Mercury and Beimſtone 
ſublimed together in a due proportion. 

XXI. Glaſs may have given toit a lovely golden 
colour with Quick-filver 3 but it is now coloured yel- 
low generally with calx of Silver : yet ſhell-Silver, 
(ſuch as is uſed with pen or pencil) mixed with a con- 
venient proportion of powdered glals, in three or tour 
hours fuſion, gavea lovely Sapphyrine blew. 

XXIL. Glals is tinged gfeen( by the Glafs-men)) 
with the Calx of Venus ; which Calx mixed with an 
hundred times its weight of fair glaſs, gave in fufion a 
blew coloured mals, 

XXII. Pztty (which is Tin calcined) as it is white 
of it (elf, ſo irturns the purer fort of glals metal into a 
white maſs, which when opacous enough, ſerves for 
white Amel. 

XXIV. This white Amel is as it were the Biſis 
of all thoſe tine Concretes, that Gold-ſmiths, and 
ſeveral Artiticers uſe, in the curious Art of Enamcling j 
for this white and tufible ſubſtance, will receive in. 
to it {elf, without ſpoiling them, the colours of di- 
vers other Mineral ſubſtances, which like it will en- 
dure the fire, 
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XXV. Glaſs is alſo tinged blew with the dark mi- 
neral called Zaffora and with Manganeſs or Magneſia 
in a certain proportion. which will tinge glaſs ot a red 
colour; and alſo of a Purpliſh or Murry 3 and with a 
greater quantity, into that deep colour which paſſes 
for black. ; 

XXVI. Yellow Orpiment ſublimed with Sea-Salt, 
yields a whitc and Cryſtalline Arſenick 3 Arſenick co- 
loured with pure Nitre being duly added to Copper 
when *tis infuſion, gives it a whitene(s both within 
and without. 

XXVII. So Lapis Calaminaris turns Copper into 
Braſs. 

XXVIII. And Zizk duly mixed with Copper when 
tis in fuſion, gives it the nobleſt golden colour that 
was ever ſcen in the beſt gold. 

XXIX. Copper diſſolved in Aqua: fortis will imbile 
{cveral bodies of the colour of the {olution. 

XXX, Laſtly, Gold difſolved in Aque regia will 
(though not commonly known) dye Horns, Tories 
and other Bones of a durable purple colour; And the 
Cryſials of Silver made with Aqua-fortis, (though 
thcy appear white) will preſently dye the Skin, Nats, 
Hair, Horn, and Bones, with a Black not to be waſhed 
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CHAP. XXIX 
Of Metals. 


l T O harden Quick-filver. | 

Caſt your Lead (cparated from its drofs n+ 
to a veſſel, and when it begins tv cool, thruſt inthe 
point of a ſtick, which take out again and calt in the 
Argent Vive, and it will congeal: then beat it in a 
| mortar,and do (o often 3 when it is hard melt it often, 
and put it into fair water, doing it fo long till it 1s 
hard enough, and may be hammered. 

Il. To tinge Quick ſilver of the colour of Gold. | 

Break it into {mall pieces (being hardned) which 
pur into a Crucible, with the powder of Cadmia, 
ſtratem ſuper ftratum, mixed with Pomegranate pecls, 
Turmerick (beaten fine) and Railons , cover the Cru- 
cible and lute it well dry it well 3 and then fer it on 
a hire for ſix or ſeven hours, that it may be red-hot 
then blow it with bellows till it run, which then lee 
cool whileſt covered with coals, and it will have the 
colour of gold. 

III. To fix Quickſilver being bardued. 

This 1s done with tine powder of Cryſtal glaſs, laid 
with the Metal ftratum ſuper ſtratum in a Crucible co- 
vered and Juted 3 heating it all over red-hot, and then 
| melting of it, | 

IV. To make @uick:-ſilver malleable. 

Firſt harden it by the firſt Section, then break the 
Mctal into ſmall pieces,and boil it a quarter of an hour 
10 ſharp vinegar : then add a little $al-Armoniack,and 
digc{t all together for ten or twelve days 3 then boil all 
together in aluted Crugible, till it is red-hor, and by 
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degrces crack : laſtly, hang the Mercury in a pot with 
Brimſtone at bottom to cover it 3 Jute it and (et it in- 
to the fire, that it may grow hot by degrees, and re- 
ceive the tume of the Sulphurz do thus for a month 
once a day, and the Mercury will run and be 
hammered. 

V. Another way of tinging Mercury. 

Take purified Mercury one ounce, Sulphur two 
ounces, Aqua-fortis three ounces, let them all ſtand til] 
the watc grow clear; diſtil this with its ſediment, 
and at bottom of the Limbeck ; you ſhall find the 
Mercury hard, and of an exa& colours, 

VI. To colour and foiften Gold. 

Diffolve Ycrdcgricſe in vinegar, and train it 
through a fclt, then congeal, and when it begins to 
wax thick, put to it ſore Sal-Armoniack, and {et it 
harden a good while, then melt gold with it, and it 
will heighten the colour and make it (oft, 

VII. To make Gold and Silver ſofter. 

Take Mercury Sublimate, Sal-Armoniack, cf cach 
alike, powder them, melt the gold, and put to itz 
little of this powder, and it will be ſoft. 

V-Il. Another way to do the ſame. 

Take \ itriol. Verdet, Sal- Armoniack, burnt Brals, 
of cach halt an ounce, mix them with Aqua: forts, 
Ict it ſo repoſe in the heat two days,then let it harden, 
do thus three timcs with Agua fortis, and let it dry, 
make it into powder, to one dram put one ounce of 
evld three times and it will be ſofter. 

IX, Another way to do the ſamein Silver. 

Take Salt-petcr, Tartar, Salt, Verdet, boil all to- 
ether, till the water is conſumed, then put to it U- 
rine, and let it ſo conſume, and you ſhall have an oy], 
which put into melted Silver will do the ſame. 

Or thus, Take as many wedges as you have = 

them 
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them one night into a crucible in a furnace, but ſo as they 
melt nat, and they will be ſoft and fair. 

Or thus, Take boney, oyl, of each alike, in which 
quench the Gold or Silver three or four times, and it will 
befofter. 

Or thus, Take Mazftich, Fraukincenſe, Myrrb, Borax, 
Vernix, of each alike all in powder. 

Or thus, Quench 'the Gold or Silver in wat:r of Sal- 
Armoniack, and it will be ſoft. 

X. To tinge Silver of a Gold colour. 

Take fine Gold, fine Silver, good Braſs, and Braſs 
or Copper calcin'd with Sulphur-vive, ot cach alike, 
melt them down together, and it ſhall appear to be 
gold ot cighteen carcrs fine. | 

XI, Another way to tinge Silvey. 

Take Quick-filver purged three ounces, l:af-gold 
one ounce, mix them and put them into a glals Retort 
well luted, put it-onthe fire till it grow hot 3 then take 
it off, and add to it Quick-fiIver purged two ounces, 
Sal- Armoniack, one ounce, Sal Ellebrot halt an ounce, 
Borax two drachms 3 then ſeal up the glaſs hermeti- 
cally, and put it into a continual tire tor three days 3 
then take it out, let it cool, open the Retort, take out 
the matter, and powder it very fine: of which pow- 
der mix one ounce with filver tive ounces, and it will 
tinge it into a good gold colour. 

Note, $4! Ellebrot is thas made. Take pure common 
Salt, Sal Gem, Sal Alcali in powder, of each one onnce, 
Jjuyce of mints four ounces, ſpring water four pound, 
mingle them, and evaporate. And Quickſilver is pure 
ged by waſhing it in ſharp Vinegar three or four times and 
ſtraining it z or by ſubliming it which is benter. 

XII. To bring Silver into a Cal x. 

This is done by amalgamating of it with Quick-f1l- 
vcr, and then ſubliming of itz or by diſlolviag it in 
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Aqua-fortis, and precipitating it with the ſolution of 1 


Salr infair water,and then waſhing it with warmiwa- t 
ter often co free it from the falts : orelſe by mingling t 
the filings with:ſublimed Mercury, and in a Ketort 4 
cauſing the Mercury to aſcend, which will leaveat v 


bottom the Calx of Silver, fit tor Jewels, &c. 

XII. Toblexch Silver. 

Take Sal- 4xmmiack Roch-Alom, Alom Plumoſum, 6 
Sal-gem, Argal, Roman-Viiriol, of each alike 3 powder I 
ard mix them, and diſſolve them in tair watcr, in | 
which boil the Silver {o long, till you fee 1t wonders l 
tul white, t 

XIV. To coloxy Silver of a Gold colony. | 

Take Salt peter two pound, Roch-Alom five 
poung, mingle, and diſtil them, keeping the water ; 
tx ule. When you ule it, melt the Silver, and quench 
it 11 the laid water. | 


XV. Totinge Braſs of a Gold colony. -00 
Diſſolve burnt Braſs in Aqua fortis'made of Vitriol | 
Salt-pcter, Alom,Verdegricfe, and Vermilion )and then c 


reduce it again, and it will be much of a goog colour, 

XVI. To make {raſs through white. 

Heat Brals red-hot, and quench it in water diſtilled / 
from Sal- Armoniack, and Egg-ſhells ground together, 
and it will be very white. | 

XVII. To make Braſs white otherwiſe. | 

Take Egg-fhells and calcine them in a Crucible and 
temper them with the whitcs of Eggs, let it ſtand ſo | 
three weeks heat the Braſs red-hot, and put this | 
upon It. 

XVIII. To mtake Braſs. | 

Take Copper three pounds, Lapis Calaminaris one 
pound in powder, melt them together the ſpace of an 
hour, then put it out. 24 

XIX. The way to colowr Braſs white. 


Diſſolve 
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Diſſolve a peny weight of Silver in Aqua-forts, put- 
ting it to the fre 1n a veſlel, till the Silver turn to wa- 
terz to which add as much powder of white Tartar 
as may drink up all the water. mk it into balls, with 
which rub any Braſs, and it will be white as Silver, 

XX. To tinge Copper of a Gold colour. 

Take Copper, L2:is Calaminaris, of each four 
drachms, Tuity two drachms; heat the Copper 
red-hot twice, quenching it in piſs; doing the like 
by the Lapis and Tutty : take of the diſſolved Cop- 
per half an ounce, adding to it Honey one ounce, boil 
them till the Honey look black and is dry that it may 
be powdered, which then beat with the Lapisand 
Tutty : boil them again, till the Topper 1s melted and 
it is done, 

XXI. Another way to make Copper of a Gold colaur, 

Take the Gall of a Goat, Arſnick, of each a (uthci- 
ent quantity, and diſti] them 3 then the Copper being 
bright being waſhed in this water, will turn into the 
colour of Gold, 

XXII. Another way to do the ſame. 2 

Melt Copper, to which puta little Zzzk in filings, 
and the Copper will have a glorious golden colour. 

XXII. To make Copper of a white colour. 

Take Sublimate, Sal-Armoniack, of each alike; 
boil them in Vinegar, in which quench the Copper 
being made red-hot; and it will be like S1]ver, 

XXIV. Anotber way to whiten Copper. 

Heat it red-hot divers times, and quench it in oyl 
of Tartar per deliquium, and it will be white. 

RXV. Another way to whiten Copper. 

Take Arſnick three ounces, Mercury Sublimate two 
ounces, Azure one ounce, mix them with good and 
pure greaſe like an ointment, with which anoint any 
Copper veſſc), then put thac veſſel into another, and 
{ct 
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ſet it intoa digeſtive heat for two months,after which 
cleanſe it with abruſh and water, and it is done. 

XXVI. Another way to whiten Copper. 

Take Arſnick calcined with Salt-peter, and Mer- 
eury Sublimate, which caſt upon melted Copper, and 
it will be white like Silver. 

XXVIL. To ſoften Copper« 

Melt burnt Braſs with' Borax in a Crucible, quench 
it in Linſecd-oyl, and then beat it gently on an Anvil; 
boil it again and quench it in oyl as before, doing thus 
fve or {1x times, till it is ſoft enough 3 and this will 
neatly unite with Gold, of which you may put in 
more by half than you can of other Brals. 

XXVIII. To tinge with Iron a Gold colour. 

Lay in a Crucible plates of Iron and Brimſione, 
ſtratum ſuper tratum, cover and lute it well, and cal- 
cine in a fornace, then take them out and they willbe 
brittle: put them into a pot with a large mouth, and 
put in ſharp diſtilled vinegar, digeſting till they wax 
red over a gentle heat ; then decant the vinegar, and 
add-new,thus doing till all the Iron be diſſolved ; eva- 
porate the moiſture in a glaſs Retort or Veſica,and cat 
the remaining powder on Silver, or other white Me- 
tal, and it will look like Gold. 

XXIX. To make Iron or Silver of a Braſs colonr- 

Take Flowers of Brafs, Vitriol, Sal- Armoniack, of 
each alike in fine powder; boil it half an hourin 
ſirong vinegar, take it from the tire, and put 1n Iron 
or Silver, covering the veſſel till it be cold, and the 
Metal will be like to Braſs, and fit to be gilded : or 


rub poliſhed Iron with Aqua-fortis in which tilings ot | 


Braſs is diflolved, 
XXX. To tinge Iros into a Braſs colour. 
Mele the Iron in a Crucible catiing upon it Sulphur 
2xve, then caſt 1t intoſmall rods, and beat it into pteces 
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(for it is very brittle) then in Aqza-fortys diffolve it, 
and evaporate the menſtruum, reducing the powder by 
a ſtrong fire into a body again, and it will be good 
Braſs. 

XXX. To whiten Iron. 

Firſt purge it, by heating it red hot and quenching 
it in a water made of Ley and Vinegar, boiled with 
Salt and Alum, doing this fo often till it is fomewhat 
whitened. The fragments of the Iron beat in a mor- 
tar till the Salt is quite changed, and no blackneſs is 
left in the Liquor of it, and till the Iron is cleanſed 
from its drofs : rhen Amalgamate Lead and Quick- 
filver together, and reduce them into a powder 3 lay 
the prepared plates of Iron and this powder ſtratrm 
ſuper ſtratum ig a Crucible, cover it, and lute ita} over 
very {irongly, that the leaſt fume may not come forth, 
and put it into the fire for a day at length encreafe 
the fire, (o as it may melt the Iron (which will quickly 
be) and repeat this work till it 15 white enough : It is 
whitened alſo by melting with Lead, the Marchaftt or 
hre-fione and Arſnick. It you mixa little Silver (with 
which it willingly unites) with it, it gives a wonder- 
ful whiteneſs, ſcarcely ever to be changed any more, 
by any art whatſoever. 

XXXII. To keep Iron from Ruſting- 

Rub tt over with vinegar mixt with Ceruſez or with 
the marrow of a Hart : if it be ruſty oyl of Tartar per 
deliquium will preſently take it away and cleanſe it. 

- XXXIUL To cleanſe Braſs. 

Fake Aqua-fortis and water of each alike, ſhake them 
together,and with a woollen rag dipt therein rub it 0- 
ver: then preſently rub it with an oyiy cloth ; laſtly, 
with a dry woollen cloth dipt in powder of Lapis Ca- 
laminaris, it will be clear and bright as when new. 
XXXLV. To ſoften From, 


Take 
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Take Alom, Sal-Armoniack, Tartar, of cach alike, 
put them into good Vinegar, and ſet them onthe hire, 
heat the Iron, and quench it therein : or quench it 
' four or five times in oyl, in which melted Lead hath 
been put fix or (even times. 

XXXV. 7 o make Iron of a Gold colour. 

Take Alom of Melancy in powder, Sea-water ; mix 
them ; then heat the Iron red-hot, and quench it in 
the ſame, 

XXXVI. To make Iron of a Silver 60l0uv. 

Take powder of Sal-Armoniack, unllac'd-lime,mix 
and put them into cold water, then heat the Iron 
red-hot, quench it therein, and it will be as white as 
Silver. 

XXXVII. To ſoften Steel to grave upon. 

1his isdone with a Lixiviem of Oak-aſhes and un- 
flak'd Lime, by caſting the Steel into ir, and letting it 
remain there fourteen days. Or thus. take the Gall of 
an Ox, man's Urine, Verjuice, and juyce of Nettles 
of cach alike, mix them; then quench Steel red-hot 
therein foyr ar five ttmes together, and it will become 
very loft. 

XXXVIII. Tobarden Iron or Steel. 

Quench it fix or ſeven times in Hogs blood mixed 
with Goolc-greale, at cach time drying it at the hre 
betorc you dip it again, and it will become very hard 
and not brittle. 

RXXXIX. To ſolder on Tron. 

Set the joynts of Iron as cloſe as you can, lay them 
in a glowing fire, and take of Venice-glals in powder, 
and the Iron being red-hot, calt the powder there- 
on, and jt will ſolder of it (clt. 

XL. To counterfeit Silver. 

Take Cryſtal Arinick eight ounces, Tartar fix oun- 


- ces,Salt-peter two ounces,Glaſs one ounce and an ra 
Suds 
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Sublimate half an ounce: make them ſeverally into 
fine powder and mix them: then take three pound 
of Copper in thin plates which put into a_ Crucible 
(with the former powder ftratim ſaper ſtratum) to cal- 
cine, covering it and luting it ftxong]y , let it ſtand in 
the Furnace for about eight or ten hours : then taker 
out, and ( being cold ) break the pot, and take out 
all the matter, and melt it with a violent fire, caſting 
it into ſome mold, Then take purged Braſs two 
pound, of the former metal one pound z melt them 
together, caſting in, now and then, ſome of the afore- 
faid powder, after which add halfas much of tine Sil- 
ver, melting them together, and you have that which 
is deſired : laſtly, to make it as white as Silver, boil it 
in Tartar. 

XLI. Another way to connterfeit Silver. 

Take puritied Tin eight ounces, Quick-filver half 
an Ounce, and when it begins to riſe in the tirlt heat, 
take powder of Cantharides, and caſt into it, witha 
lock of hair, that it may burn in it 3 being melted put 
into it the powder aforeſaid, then take it ſuddenly 
from the fire, and let it cool. 

XLII. To purge the Braſs. 

It is cleanſed or purged, by caſting into it whenit is 
melted, broken Glaſs, Tartar, Sal-Armoniack, and 
Salt-peter, each of them by turns, by little and little. 

XLIIL To tinge Lead of a Gold colomr. 

Take purged Lead one pound, Sal-Armoniack in 
powder one ounce, Sa!t-peter halt an ounce, SakEle- 
brot two drachms 3 put all into a Crucible for two 
days and it will be throughly tinged. 

XLIV. To purge Lead. 

Melt it at the ire, then quench it in the ſharpeſt Vie 
negarz melt it again and quench it in the Juyce of Ce- 
landine ; melt it again and quench it in ay = 
wen 
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then in vinegar mixed with Sal-Armoniack: and hft- 
ly melt it, and pat it into aſhes, and it will be well 
cleanſed, 4 

'XLV. To make Lead of aGolden coloxy. 

Put Quick-filver one ounce into a Crucible, fet it 
- over the fire till ic is hot, then add to it of the beſt 
lcat-gold one ounce, and take it from the fire, and 
mingle it with purified Lead melted one pound; 
mingle all well cogether with an Iron rod, to which 
put of the filterated folution of Vitriol in fair water 
one ounce; then het it cool, and it will be of a good co- 
lour. Diffolve the Vitejol in irs equal weight of water, 

XLVE To take away the ringing ard ſoftueſs of Tin. 

Melt the Tin, and caft in ſome Quick-lttver, rc- 
move it from the fire, and put it into a glaſs Retort, 
with a large xound belly, and a very long neck, heat 
it xed-hot in the fire, till the Mercury fublimes and 
the Tin remains at bottom do thus three or font 
times. The Game may be done by calcming of it three 
or four times, by which means it will ſooner be red-hot 
than melt. 

XLVIL To make away the ſoftneſs aud creaking noiſe 
of Tin. 

This is done by granulating of it ofter, and then 
reducing it again, and quenehing it often in vinegar 
and a Lixivium of Salt of Tartar. The creaking noilc 
is taken away by melting it ſeven or cight ſeveral times 
and quenching it in Boys Urine, or elſe oyl of Wal- 
AUls 

XLVIL To take away the deaf ſound of Tin. 

This is done by diffolving it in Aqua-fortss over a 
gentle fire, till the water fly away : doing thus ſo long 
eill ic is all turned to a calx z which mixed with calx 
of Silver, and reduced, performs the work, 


XLIX, To make that Tin crack not» 
Take 
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Take Salt, Honey, of cach alike, and mix them ; 
melt your Tin and put it twelve or more timesinto 
it, then ſtrain out the Tin, and it will purge and leave 
cracking3 put it into a Crucible, which lute, and cal- 
cine.it four and twenty hours, and it will be like calx 
of Gold. 

L. To take away the brattleneſs of any Metal. 

Firſt calcine it and put it under dung, then do thus; 
when it is red-hot at the fire, or melted, quench it ot- 
ten in Agua vite. often diſtilled 3 or uſe about them 
Roſin or Tuxzpentine, or the oyl of it, or wax, ſuet, 
Euphorbium, Myrrh, artificial Borax : for it ametal 
be not malleable, un&uous bodies will oftentimes 
make them ſofter, if all theſe, or ſome of theſe be 
made up with Come moiſture into little cakes : and 
when the metal yields to the fire, by blowing with the 
bellows,we caft in ſome of them and make them thick 
like mud, or clear, then ſet the Metal to the fire, that 
K may be red-hot in burning coals, take it forth and 
quench it in them, and (o let it remain half an hour to 
drink in. Or anoint the Metal with Dogs greale, and 
melt it with it, for that will take away much of the 
brittleneſs of it. and make it ſo that it may be hamme- 
red and wrought. . 

LL. To colour Metal likg Gold. 

Take Sab Axmoniack, White Vitriol, Stonc-fal, 
Verdegrieſe, of cach alike, in fine powder 3 lay ix upon 
the Meta], then put it into the tire for an hour, cake it 
out and quench it in Urine, and the Mctal will have 
the colour of Gold, 

4 LIL. To make @ hind of Counterfeited Silver of 
m. 
This 1s done by mingling Silver with Tin melted 

with Quick-filver, continuing it long in the hire, then 

being biittle, it is made tough, by keeping it in a = 
tle 
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tle fire or under hot embers (ina Crucible) for aboux 
twenty four' hours. © 71 

LIM. Toſolder upon Silver, Braſs or Tron. 

Take Silver five pexy:weight, Braſs four peny weight, 
melt them together for.ſoft Solder, which runs ſooneſt. 
. 1 ake Silver five peny weight Copper three peny weighs, 

melt them together for hard Solder. 

Beat the Solder thin and lay it over. the place to be 
Soldrcd, which mult be fixſt fitted, and bound toge- 
ther with Wire as occaſion requires ::then take Borax 
in powder, and temper. it like pap, and lay it upon the 
Solder, letting it dry, then cover it with quick coal; 
and. blow, and it will. xun immediately 3 then take it 
pre(ſently out of the-fire, and it is done. 

. Note, 1. If @ thing is ts be Soldred in two places, 
( which cannot be well done at one time) you muſt firſt 
Solder with tbe bard Solder, and then with the ſoft for if 
zt be fir(t done with the ſoft, it will unſolder again before 
the other be Soldred. 2. That if you would not have your 
Solder run about the piece to be Suldred, rub thoſe places 
over with Chalk, 

LIV. To make the Silver Tree of the Philoſophers. 

Take Aqua-fortis tour ounces, tine Silver one ounce, 
which diſſolve in it: then take Aqua-fortis two oun- 
ces, in which difſolve Quick-filver : mix theſe two 
Liquors together in a clear glaſs, with a pint of pure 
water 3 ſtop the glaſs cloſe, and after a day, you ſhall 
ſee a Tree togrow by little and little, which 1s won- 
derful and pleaſant to behold, 

LV. To make the Golden Tree of the Philoſophers 

Take oyl of Sand or Flints, oyl of Tartar per deli 

ium, of each alike, mix them well together , then 
diſſolve Sol in Aqua Regis, and evaporate the men- 
firuums, dry the Calx by the fire, but make 1t not 


coo hot ( for then it will loſe its growing - 
ity 
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lity ) break it into little bics ( not into powder ) 
which bits put into the aforeſaid liquor, a fingers 
breadth one from another in a very clear glaſs, keep 
the liquor from the Air, and let the Calx fiand till, 
and the bits of Calx will preſently begin to grow : 
firſt ſwell then put forth one or two ſtems 3 then 
divers branches and twigs, ſo exaQtly, as you cannot 
but wonder to fee. 

IWVhere note, that tha growing is not imaginary but 
real. 

LVI. To make the Steel Tree of the Philoſopbers. 

Diſfolve Steel in reRihied ſpirit or oyl of Salt, (o 
ſhall you have a green and ſweet ſolution, {wclling 
like Brimſtone ; filter it, and abſira& all the moiſture 
with a gentle heat, and there will diſti} over a liquor, 
as fweet as rain water ( for Steel by reafon of its dry- 
neſs detains the Corrofiveneſs of the ſpirit of Salt, 
which remaineth in the bottom, like a blood-red maſs, 
and it is as hot on the tongue as fire : ) diſſolve this 
blood-red maſs in oyl of Flints or Sand, and you ſhall 
ſee it grow up in two or three hours like a Tree with 
ſtem and branches. | 

If you prove this Tree at the teſt, it will yield good Gold, 
which it draweth from the oyl of Sand or Flints 3 the ſaid 
oy! being full of a pure golden Sulphur. 

LVIL. To make oyl of Flints or Sand. 

Take of moſt pure Salt of Tartar mm fine powder 
twenty ounces, ſmall Sand, Flints, Pebbles, or Cry- 
fals in fne powder five ounces, mix them 3 put as 
much of this as will fill an Egg-fhell into a Crucible, 
(et it in a Furnace, and make it red-hot, and preſent- 
ly there will come over a thick and white ſpirit, take 
out the Crucible whileſt it is hot, and that whichisin 
it, like tranfparent glaſs, keep from the Air after 
beat it to powder, and1ay t ina moiſt place,and it will 

| diſſolve 
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diſſolve intoa thick,fat oyl, which is the oyl of Flints, 
Sand, Pebbles or Cryiials. This oy! precipitateth Me- 
tals, and makes the Calx there more heavy than oyl of 
Tartar doth > it is of @ golden nature, and extracts colours 
from all Minerals it is fixed in all fircs, maketh fine 
Cryſtals, and Borax, and maturateth imperfe Metals in. 
to Gold. 

LVII. To melt Metals quickly. 

Take a Crucible, and make in it a lay or courſe of 
the powder of any Metal, then lay upon it a lay of Sul- 
phur, Salt-peter and Saw-duſt, of cach alike mixed 
together, put a coal of hire to it, and the Metal will 
immediately be in a mals. 

LIX. Laſtly, He that ſhall obſerve the work and 
rcaſon of the Silver, Golden and Stcel Trees, may in 
I;ke manner produce the like out of the Calx of other 
Metals. 


GG HALL AXX 


of the Inſtruments and Materials of 
Caſiing, 


I. H E that would learn to caſt muſt be provided 
& of all the chiet Tools thereto belonging) 
which are 1. A Trough. 2. Sand. 3. A Flask. 4 
Skrew. 5. Tripoli. 6. The Medal or Form. 7. A Fur- 
nace 8. Crucibles 9. A Pipe. 10. Tongs. 11. Two 
Oak Plates. 12. Plegets of wool. 13, Oyl and Turpens 
#:ne- 14. A Hares Foot. 15+» Bruſhes. 
iT. The Trough is a fuur-{quare thing about halt a 
foot deep, or ſomething more 3 and its uſe is to hold 
the Sand, r 0 
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HI. Of Saxd there is various ſorts, the chief are 
High-gate Sand, and Tripoli; the which to make fit 
for the work you muſt order thus : 

If it s High-gate Sand, you muſt fixely ſift it 3 if T ri- 
poli, you muſt firſt beat it fine, then ſift it through a fine 
Seize: to either of theſe fine Sands you mnſt put of 
pure fine Bole (an ounce to nine ounces) well beaten, 
diſſokved in watcr, and laſtly reduced into fine pow- 
der; which powders you mujt moderately moiften with 
thi Magiſterial water , viz. filterated Brine made of 
decripitated common Salt : or the ſame, mixed with glair 
of Eggs. 

Iv. The Flask is a pair of Oval Irons, containing 
only fides to hold the Sand, which muſt be preſicd 
hard thereinto : and a paſfage or mouth for the Me- 
falto run in at. 

V. The Skrew is an Iron Preſs, between which the 
Flack is put and preſt, after that it 1s filled with 
Sand, and hath received the form or impreſſion to be 
calt, 

VI. Tripolz is that of which the ſecondfort of Sand 
is made, which here ought to be calcined and beatcn 
into impalpable powder, to firew over the ſandy 
moulds ; firſt that the fides ot the Flack may not elcave 
together when they are full; ſecondly that the thing 
catt may have the perfe& form and impreſſion, with- 
out the leaſt ſcratch or blemiſh 1magyinable. 

VII. The Medal or Form, is that which is to bc im- 
preſſed upon the Sand, whole likenels we would 11m1- 
tate, 

VII. The Furnace is that which contains thefire, 
where the Crucible is put, for the Metal to melt ins 
{ Which is generally melted with Charcoal. 

{ Ix, The Cracibles are calcining vor melting pots, 
(commonly three-{quare) made (o as they may ct:- 
O 2 dure 
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pure the fixe all over, in which the Metal is to be mel- 
icd. 

X. The Pipe isa hollow Recd, or picce of Tin, to 
blow coalsand filth out of the Crucible. 

XI. The Toxgs are a crooked Inſtrument to take 
coals out of the Crucible with, as alſo to fiir and rec- 
pair the fire 3 and to take the pot out of the Furnace 
when you go to Call. 

XII. Thetwo Oak plates are to be fmooth, and tobe 
put between the Flask and the fides of the Skrew, on 
each fide. 

XIII. Pledgets of wool are to be put between the Oak 
plates and the Sand, to till up empty ſpaces it there be 
any. 

XIV. The Oy! and Twrpentine is to wet lome paper 
or cotton threads, which muſt be fet on fire, to ſmoak 
the Impreſſion or Mould (being dry) that the Mctal 
may run the better, 

XV. The Hares-foot is to wipe the hollow places 
in the Mould, it they ſhould be too much filled with 
{1noak. 

XVI. The Braſhes ought to be two, to wit one with 
thick bar Wire ſtrings, another with Hogs-brifiles, 
whacwith the work (both betore and after caſting) 
ought to be zubbed and cleanicd, 
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CHAP. XXX 
The way and manner of (aſling, 


[, Aſh the Medal in Vinegar, in which put 

ſome Salt and Straw-aſhes; and rubit well 
with the aforcſaid hair bruſh, then walh it with wa- 
ter. and dry it well. 

IT. Place the female part of the Flask upon one of 
the Oak plates 3 ſo that the middle part, viz. that 
which is joyned to the other, may lie downwards. 

II, Then put the cleanſed Medal in the Flask 11n- 
on the Oak plate, in a right line to the mouth of <h1£ 
Flask : and if there be two, let them be placed ſc, thar 
there raay be a place left in the middle tox the melted 
Metal to runin at. 

IV. Then take of the aforcſaid carth or ſand prep1- 
red, (that is, ſo much moiltened with the Magitteria! 
water, that being cruſhed between the hands or f11;- 
pers, it will not flick but like dry flour, and wi!) 
{tand with the print of the hand cloſcd together |) 
and preſs it on well in the Flask upon the Meda! 
with che fleſhy part of your tingers or hand; then with 
a rule ſtrike off all the ſupertluous land t}at tticks «- 
bout the Flask. 

V. This done, the pledgets of woo!, or a woollen 
cloth, muſt he laid upon it, and then the othcr Oat 
plate, and then turned up with both hands, the plates 
being both held cloſe. 

VI. Then taking oft the upper piate 3 put upon it 
the male part of the Flask, which fill with {and in like 
manner ( the Medal being now between ) preſling it 

O 3 down 
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gown as þefore, and then with a ruler firiking away 
the ſuperfluous ſand. 

VII. Upon which lay a woollen cloth, and gently 
life off the top, or upper part of the Flask, fo that the 
medal may be takea forth. 

VIIL All things bcing thus done with a knife( or 
lome ſuch like) cut the paſſage tor the Metal, which 
ictbea little dry'd ; then, 

Ix. Either tirew over the fide of the impreſſion 
(now taken cff)) with a calcined Tripoli ground im- 
palpable; applying it upon the female Flask again; 
turn the female Flask uppermoſt, which take oft, and 
ltrew it in like manner, with the calcined Tripoli,and 
putting them together again, preſs them fo hard, as 
that the fine Tripoli may receive the molt pertect im- 
preſſion of the Medal, which then take out, by (cpara- 
ting the ſides of the Flask, and gently ſhaking that part 
which holds it, till it falls out, 

X. Or with Cotton wet in Oyl and Turfentine 
and (ct on fire let the impreſſion be (moaked 3 andit 
any (ſuperfluous tume be taken, wipe it oft with a 
Harcs-foot. 

XI. Then joyn the ſides of the Flask together, put- 
ting them with the woollencloaths between the Oaken 
plates, which put into the Preſs, and skrew them a 
little, 

XII. Then the Metal being melted, put 1t into the 
mould being hot, which it it be Silver, or blanched 
Braſs, or Copper, it will run well enough. 

XIIL. But if it runs not well, you may caſt in about 
the hundred part of Mercury ſublimate, and an cighth 
part of Antimony for fo it will not only run well, 
but alſo be a harder Metal. 

XIV. Laſtly, the Mcdal being cooled, take it neatly 
out and kcep it, 

IVhere 
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Where note, t. That ſ3 long as the Impreſſion or Monld 
# uot ſpoiled, you may ſtill caſt more Medals therein 3 but 
when it decays, you muſt perfely renew the whole work, 
as at firſt, 2. That you may blanch them with a pure 
whiteneſs by the ninth Section of the nine and twentieth 
Chapter of this Book : or thus, if they be of whitened Braſs, 
Take Sal- Armoniack one ounce and an half, Salt-peter 
two ounces ant an half, Leaf-filver twenty four grains 3 
mix them and evaporate them in a luted Crucible, having 
a hole in the cover, till all the moiſture is gone 5 bcizg coid 
beat all into fine pewder of which take one ounce, Salt, 
Alom, Tartar, of each one handful, fair water a ſufficient 
quantity mix aud boil all in a glazed veſſel, in which pt 
the Me1als boiling them till they are purely white: thc1 
rub them with the Tartar in the bottom very well, waſh 
them in fair water and dry them. 3. Th. if the Me- 
dals be of Gold, or of a golden colour, you may b:4;b1e:; it 
with Verdegrieſe and Urine. 


CHAP. XXXIL 
Of Glaſs and Precions Stones. 


I. O melt Cryſtal. 
Beat Cryſtal to bits, and put them intoan 
Iron ſpoon, cover it and lute it well, and heat it in the 
hre till it is red-hot, which quench in oyl of Tartar 
this do ſo often, till they will eaſily beat to powder in 
a Mortar, which will then eaſily melt. 
This is of uſe to counterfeit Jewels with. 
Il. To make a Cement for broken Glaſſes. 
Glair of Eggs mixed with Quick-lime will joyn 
broken picccs of glals together, and all earthen-pots,o 
O14 as 
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as that they ſhall never be broken in the ſame place a- 
ain. 
, Or thy,Take old liquid Varniſh,and joyn the pieces 
therewith 3 bind them together, and dry them well 
in the Sun or in an Oven, and they will never unglew 

again : but put no hot liquor into them then. 

Or thus, Take White-lead, Red-lead, Quick-lime, 
Gum-fandrack, of each one ounce, mixall with glaix 
of cight Eggs. 

Or thus. Take White-lead, bole, liquid varniſh as 
much as {ufficeth. 

Or thus, Take White-lead, Lime, glair of Eggs as 
much as \{ufficeth. 

Or tbus, Take fine powder of glaſs, Quick-lime, 
Jiquid varniſh, of cacha ſufficient quantity. 

Or thus, Take Quick-lime powdered, liquid vax- 
riſh, glaix of Eggs, of cach alike : grind them upon a 
{tone : this is a {irong glew even for ſtones. 

Or thus, Take calcined flints and Egg-fhells of each 
alike, and with whites of Eggs and Gum-tragacanth, 
or diſſolution of Gum-ſandrack make glew, thisin 
tew days will be as hard as ſtone, | 

Or thus, Take calcined flints two pound, Quick- 
lime four pound, Linſeed-oyl fo much as may temper 

. the mixture, this is wonderful ſtrong z but with li- 
quid varniſh it would be ſtronger. 

Or tþ#s, Take Fiſh glew, and beat it thin, then 
foak'itin water till it is ike paſte, make rouls there- 
of which draw out thin ; when you uſe it, diffolveit 
in fair water over the fire, letting it ſeeth a while and 
{cumming ot it, and whileſt it is hot uſe it. Thisnot 
only cements glaſs, but Tortoiſe-ſhell and all other 
*111NgS- 

Il. To make Glaſs green, 

Green glaſs is made of Fern aſhes, becaule it yy 
| 2. _ 
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much of an Alkaly Salt. Cryſtal or Venice-Glaſs js 
tinged green with Ore of Copper ; or with the Calx 
of Copper five or {1x grains to an ounce, 

IV. To counterfeit a Diamond. | 

Take a (aphyre ofa faint colour, put into the mid- 
dle of a Crucible in Quick-lime, and put it into a gen- 
tle fire, and heat it by degrees till it is red-hot, kcep it 
ſo for tix or ſeven hours 3 let it ſtand in the Crucible 
till it is cold, ( leſt taking it out hot it ſhould break) ſo 
will it loſe all its colour, and be perteQqly like a Dia- 
mond, fo that no file will touch it ; jf the colour is not 
all vanjſhed at the firli heating, you muſt heat it again 
till it is perfect. 

V. To prepare the Salts for ccunterfeit Gems, 

The Salts uſed in making counterfeit Gems. are 
chiefly two, the tir(t is made of the Herb Kali; the (c- 
cond of Tartar 3 their preparations are according to 
the uſual way (but in Glaſs veſſels.) 

VI. Toprepare tbe matter of which Gems are:made, 

The matter is either Cryſtal or Flint that is clear 
and white : put them intoa Crucible in a reverbera- 
tory heat (the Crucible being covered )then take them 
out and caſt them into cold water, fo will they crack 
and cafily reduce to powder : of which powder take 
an equal quantity with Salt of Tartar(or Sal Alkalz)to 
whith mixture add what colour you pleaſe, which 
muſt be either Metalline or Mineral : put them into a 
very [irong Crucible ( filling it about half full ) cover 
it -* and melt all in a ſtrong tie till 1t becomes like 
olafs. 

Where note, in melting you mult put an Iron rod into 
it, and take up ſome of it, and if it is free from bubbleg, 
grains, or ſpecks, it is fſed enough ; if not, you muſt fuſe 
#t till ig in free 
VII. 7o make acopnterfeix Diamogd of Cryſtals 6 

at 
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Put Cryſtal in a Crucible and ſet it in a Glaſs Fur. 
nace all night, and then bring it to hne powder, mix it 
with equal parts of Sal Tartari, digett all night in a 
. vehement heat, but yer not to melt, then take them 
out, and put them into another veſſcl which will 
ſftoutly endure the fire; let them ſtand melted two 
days and take out the maſs. 

VIII. To make a Chalcedon. 

Mingle with the powder of Cryſtal, alittle calcined 
Silver, and let it ſtand in fufion twenty tour hours. 

IX. To make counterfeit Pearls. 

Mix Calx of Luna and Egg-ſhells with Leaf filver 
ground with our beſt varniſh, of which make paſte, 
and having bored them with a Hogs briſtle, dry them 
in the Sun, or an Oven. 

X. To counterfeit a Ruby. 

Take Sal Alkaly four ounces, Cryſtal three ounces, 
Scales of Braſs half an ounce, Leat-gold fix grains, 
mix all, and melt them in a Reverberatory. 

XI. To connterfeit a Carbuncle. | 

Mix Cryſtal with a little Red-lead, putting it into 
a Furnace for twenty four hours, then take it out, 
powder and fearce it, to which add a little calcined 
Braſs 3 melt all again, and add a ſmall quantity of 
Leaf-gold, ſtirring it well three or four hours, and in 
a day and night it will be done. 

xl. An Artificial Amethyſt 

Take Cryfial one pound, Manganefs one drachm, 
mix and melt thern. 

Or thus, Take Sal Alkaly three ounces, powder of 
Cryſtal four ounces, filings of Brafs half an ounce, 
melt all in a ſtrong hire. 

XIH. An Artificial Facynth. 

Put Lead into a ſtrong Crafible, and (et it into a 


Furvacc, let it and there about fix weeks till ic _ 
glals, 
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laſs, and it will have the natural colour of a Jacynth 
not caſily to be diſcerned. 

XIV. An Artificial Chryſolite. | 

Mix with melted Crylial a fixth part of ſcales of 
Iron, Ictting it ſtand in a vehement fre for three days. 
Or thas, to the mixture of the Topaze add a little Cop- 

Cr, 
E XV. An Artificial Topaze- 

To Cryſtal one pound, add Crocus Martis two 
drachms, Red-lead three ounces, firfi putting in the 
Lead, then the Crocus. 

XVI. Artificial Corals. 

Take the ſcrapings of Goats horns, beat them to- 
gether, and infuſe them in a lirong Lixivinm made of 
Sal fraxini for five days : then take it out and mingle 
it with Cinnaber diſſolved in water 3 ſect it to a gentle 
fire that it may grow thick z make it into what forn 
you pleaſe, dry, and poliſh it. Or thas, Take Minit 
one ounce, Vermilion ground fine halt an ounce, 
Quick-liwe, and powder of calcined Flints, of each fix 
ounces, 2 Lixiviam of Quick-lime and Wine, enough 
to make it thick : add a little Salt, then make it into 
what form you pleaſe, and boil itin Linſeed-oyl. 

XVII. 4n Artificial Emerald. 

Take Braſs (three days) calcined in powder, which 
put again into the Furnace with oyl and a weaker 
hre 3 let it ſtay there four days, adding a double quan- 
tity of tine ſand or powder of Cryſtal: after it is ſome- 
thing hard, keep it at a more gentle fire for twelve 
hours, and it will be a lovely, pleaſant and glorious 
green. Or thus, Take hne Cryftal two ounces and an 
halt, Sal Alkaly two ounces, flos eris infuſed in Vine- 

gar and ſirain*d one ounce, Sal Tartayi one ounce and a 
halt; mix and lute them into a crucible, and put all in- 
toa Glais-makers turnace for twenty tour hours,and it 
| Will 
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will be glorious indeed. Or thus, Take Cryſtal ten 
ounces, Crocus Martis, and Braſs twice calcined, of 
each one pound, mix and melt them, ſtirring them 
well with an Iron rod. 

XVIII. An Artificial Saphire. 

To melt Cryſtal puta little Zaphors ( two drachms 
to a pound of Cryſtal) then ſtir it continually from 
top to bottom with an Iron hook, till it is well mixcd, 
keep it in the Furnace three days and it is done : yet 
when it is well colourcd, unleſs it be preſently re- 
moved from the fire, it will loſe its tincture again, 

XIX, Artificial Amber. 

Boil Turpentine in an earthen pot, with a little 
cotton (ſome add a little oy! J) tiring it till it is a5 
thick as paſte, then put it into what you will, and ct 
it in the Sun eight days, and it will be clear and hard, 
of which you may. make beads, hatts for knives, and 
the like. 

XX, Another way to counterfeit Amber. 

Take f(ixtcen yolks of Eggs, beat them well witha 
ſpoon 3 Gum-Arabick two ounces, Cherry-trec Gum 
an dunce,make the Gums into powder, and mix them 
well with the yolks of Eggs 3 let the Gums melt well, 
and put them into a pat well leaded, then ſet them (ix 
days in the Sun, and they will be hard, and ſhinelike 
glaſs ; and when you rub them, they will take up a 
Wheat-ſtraw, as other Amber doth. 

XXI. To make yellow Amber ſoft. 

Put yellow Amber into hot melted wax well 
icam'd and it will be ſoft, fo that you may make 
things thcreof in what foxm and faſhion you pleaſe. 

XXII. Another Artificial Amber. 

Take whites of Eggs well beaten, put them into 2 
ville] with firong White: wine Vinegar, (top it clole, 
Ict it ſand fourteen days, then dry it in the ſhade, and 
it will be like to Amber, XXII. 4n2- 
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XXII. Another Artificial Amber. 

Break whitcs of Eggs with a {punge, take off the 
froth, to the reſt put Saffron, put all into a glaſs cloſe 
fiopped, or into a Copper or brazen veſlel, let it boil 
in a kettle of water, till it be hard z then take it out 
and ſhape it to your liking, lay it in the Sun and anoint 
it often with Linſeed-oyl mixed with a little Saffron 5 
or elſe being taken out of the Kettle, boil itin Linſecd- 
oyl, 

XXIV. To make white Enamel: 

Take Calx of Lead two ounces, Ca]x of Tin four 
ounces, make it intoa body with Cryſtal twelve oun- 
ces, role it into round balls, and ſet it on a gentle fire 
for a night, ſtirring it about with an Iron rod, till itis 
melted, and it is done. 

XXV. The general preparations and proportions of 
Mzneral colours. 

Plates of Copper muſt be made red-hot, and then 
quenchcd in cold water of which five or fix grains 
mixed with Cryſtal and Sal Tartari of cach halt an 
ounce, and melted, will colour a Sea-grecn. Jroz muſt 
be made into a Crocus ina reverberatory hirezot which 
eight or ten grains will tinge the ſaid ounce of mix- 
fure into a Yellow or Hyacinth colour. Silver is co be 
diſlolved in Agza-fortis, and precipitated with oyl of 
Flints, then dulcifyed with water and dry*d ; ot this 
tive or fix grains to an ounce, givesa mixed colour. 
Gold mutt be diſſolved in Aga Regis, and precipitated 
with liquor of Flints, then (weetnedand dry'd 3 of 
which hve or {ix grains to one ounce gives a glorious 
Sapherine colour. Gold meltcd with Regulus Martis 
nitrſus hve or fix grains to one Ounce, gives an in- 
comparable Rubine colour. Magneſis in powder on- 
ly tenor twelve grains to one ounce, Makes an Amc- 
tnyſt colour. Granata in powder only ten or hitecn 
grains 
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grains to one ounce, will tinge the maſs into a glori- 
ous Smaragdine colour, not unlike to the natural 

XXVI. Laſtly, Common Copper makes a Sea- 
green : Copper of Iron a Graſs-green : Granats , a 
Smaragdine : Iron, Yellow or Hyacinth : Silver, IVhite, 
Tellow, Green and Granat: Gold, a fair Shie colouy : 
Wilnut, a common Blew: Magnelia, an Amethyſt co- 
lour : Copper andSilver, aun Amethyſt colour ; Cop- 
per and Iron, a palegreen ; Wiſmut and Magnelia, 
a purple colour : Silver ang Magnelia, an Opal, and the 
like. 

, _ To make Azure. 

Take Sal-Armoniack three ounces, Verdegricſe ix 
cunces, make them into powder, and put them in- 
toa glaſs with water of Tartar, fo that it may be 
ſomewhat thick, ſtop the glaſs and digeſt in ſand in 
Horſe-dung tor eight or ten days, and it will be good 
Azure. 

XXVIIL Another way to make good beyond Sea 
Azure. 

Beat common Azure with Vinegar, and anoint 
therewith thin plates of Silver, and put the {ame over 
a veſſel full of Urine, which (et over hot aſhes and 
coals, moving and ftirring it till it looks like good 
Azure. 


; 


; 
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CHAP, XXXI1I. 
The Ways and manner of Gilaing, 


I, O lay Gold on any thing- 

1 Take Red-lead ——__ fine, temper it with 
Linſced-oyl : write with it and lay Leat-gold on it, 
let it dry, then poliſh it. 

IL To lay Gold on Glaſs. 

Take Chalk and Red-lead,ot each alike, grind them 
together, and temper them with Linſecd-oyl : lay it 
on, and when it is almoſt dry, lay Leat-gold on it; 
let it dry, then poliſh it. 

Il. 7o gild Iron with a water. 

Take (pring water three pound, Roch-Alom three 
ounces, Roman Vitriol, Orpiment, one ounce, Verde- 
gricſe twenty four grains, Sal-gem three ounces, boil 
all cogether, and when it begins to boi], put in Tartar 
and Bay-ſalt, of each halfan ounce; continue the boil- 
ing a good while, then take it from the hire, ſtrike 
the Iron over therewith, dry it againit the hire, and 
burniſh it. 

IV. To lay Gold on Iron, or other Metals. 

Take liquid Varniſh one pound, oyl of Linſecd and 
Turpentine, of each one ounce z mix them well toge- 
ther: ſtrike this over any Metal, and atterwards lay 
on the Gold or Silver, and when it is dry poliſh it. 

V. ToGild Silver, or Braſs with Gold water. 

Take Quick-filver ewo ounces, put it on the fire in 
a Crucible, and when it begins to {moak, pur into it 
an Angel of tine Gold 3 then take it off immediat-ly, 
for the Go!d will be preſently diffolved : then it it be 
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too thin, ſirain a part of the Quick-filver from it, 
through a piece of Fuſtian : this done, rub the Gold 
and Quick-filver upon Braſs or Silver, and it will 
cleave unto it, then put the ſaid Braſs or Silver upon 
quick coals till it begin to {moak, then take it from the 
tire, and(cratch it with a hair bruſh; this do fo long 
till all the Mercury is rubbed as clean off as may be, 
and the Gold appear of a faint yellow : ' which colour 
hcighten with Sal-Armoniack, Bole and Verdegriclc 
ground together and tempered with watcr. 

Where uote, that before you gild your Metal, you muſt 
boul it with Tartar i: Beer or water, then ſcratch it with a 
mire bruſh, - 

VI. Anather water to gild Iron,Steel, Knives, Swords 
and Armonr with. | 

Take Fire-ftone in powder, put it into ſtrong red 
Wine-Vinegar for twenty four hours. boil it ina gla- 
zcd pot, adding more Vinegar as it evaporates, or boils 
away : into this water dip your Iron, Stecl, &c and 
it will be black ; dry it; then polith it, and you will 
havea gold colour underncath. 

VII. Another water ts gild [ron with. 

Take Salt-peter, Roch-alom burat, of cach halt ar 
ounce, Sal-Armoniack an ounce, all being in fine pow- 
der, boil with firong Vinegar ina Copper veſlel ; with 
which wet the Iron, &c. then lay on Leat-gold. 

VHI. Another water to gild Iron with. 

Take Roch-alom, and grind it with boys Urine, till 
it is well diſſolved, with which anoint the Iron, heat it 
red-hot in a fire of wood coals, and it will be like Gold. 

IX. To gild Books- 

Take Bole-Armoniack four peny weight, Sugar- 
candy one peny weight, mix and grind them with 
glair of Eggsz then on a bound Book, (while in the 


preſs, after it hath been ſmearcd with glair of E885 
an 
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and is dried) ſmear the ſaid compoſition, let it dry, 
then rub it well and poliſh it : then with fair water 
wet the edges of the Book, and ſuddenly lay on the 
gold, prcfling it down with Cotton gently, this done 
ct it dry, and then poliſh it exactly with a tooth, 

X. Another way of gilding Iron 

Take water three pound, Alom two ounces, Sal- 
gem three ounces, Roman Vitrio], Orpiment ot cach 
one ounce, flo Aris twenty four grains z boil all with 
Tartar and Salt as at the third Section. 

XI. To make Tron of the colour of Gold. 

Take Linſeed-oyl three ounces, Tartar two ounces, 
yolks of Eggs boiled hard and beaten two ounces, A+ 
.loes halt an ounce, Saffron five grains, Turmerick two 
grains: boil all in an Earthen veſſcl, and with the 
oy! anoint Iron, and it will look like Gold. Tf there 
be not Linſeed- oyl enongh, you may put in more. 

XII. 4 Golden liquor to colour Iron, Wood, Glaſs, or 
Bones with. 

Take a new laid Egg, through a hole at one end 
take out the white, and fill up the Egg with Quick- 
ſilver two parts, Sal-armoniack finely powdered one 
part 3 mix them all together with a Wire or little 
ſtick: ſtop the hole with melted wax, over which put 
an half Egg-ſhell: digeſt in horſe-dung for a month, 
and it will be a fine golden eoloured Liquor. 

XIII. To gild $3lk and Linnen. 

Take Glew made of Parchment, lay it on the Lin- 
nen, or Silk, &c. gently, that it may not fink : then 
take Ceruſe, Bole and Verdegricſe, of cach alike, mix 
and grind them upon a ſtone: then in a glazed veſſcl 
mix it with varniſh, which let fimper over a {mall 

hre, then keep ic for uſe. 

XIV. Another of a pure Gold colour. 

Take juyce of freſh Saffron, or for want of it ) 
P Sattxon 
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Saffron ground, the beſt clear Orpiment of each alike ; 
grind them with Goats gall or gall of a Pike (which 
15 beter) digeſt twenty eight days in horſe-dung, and 
it 35 done. 

XV. Togild on wood or ſtone. 

Take Bole-Armoniack,Oyl Ben, of cach a ſufficient 
quantity 3 beat and grind them together : with this 
{mear the wood or 1tone, and when it is almoli dry, 
lay on the Leaf-gold, let it dry, then poliſh it. 

XVI. Togild with Leaf-gold. 

Take leaves of gold, and grind them with a few 
drops of honey, to which add a little gum-water, and 
it will be excellent to write or paint with, 

XVII. To gil Irox or Steel. 

Take Tartar one ounce, Vermilion three ounces, 
Bole-Armoniack , Aqua-vite of cach two *ounces, 
grind them together with Linſeed-oyl, and put therc- 
to Lapis Calaminaris the quantity of a hafle-nut z and 
grind therewith in the cnd a few drops of varniſh; 
cake it off the ſtone, firain it thr ough a linnen cloth 
( for it mufi be as thick as honey) then {irike it over 
Iron or Steel, and let it dry, then lay on your Silver 
or Gold, and burniſh it, 

XVIII. To colonr Tin or Copper of a gold colours 

Take Linſeed-oyl, (ct it on the fire, ſcum it, then 
put in Amber, Aloes Hepatick, of cach alike, {tir them 
well together till it wax thick ; then take it off, cover 
it cloſe, and ſet it in the earth three days : when you 
uſe it, ſtrike the Metal all over with it, with a pencil; 
Ict it dry, and it will beof a golden colour. 

XIX. Togild any Metal. 


% 


Take firong Aqua-fortis, in which diſſolve fine Sil 
ver, to which put ſo much Tartar in fine powder, as 
will make it into paſte, with which rub any Metal, 
 andit will look like tine Silyer, 


XX. To 


al 
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XX, To gild ſo as it ſhall not out with any water. 
Take Oker calcined, Pumicc-ſtone of cach alike, 
Tartar a little, beat them with Linſeed-oyl, and five 
or ſix drops of varniſh, ſtrain all through a linnen 
cloth, with which you may gild. 


bn _—_—_—— 


CHAP, XXXIV. 


Of Paper, Tarchment, aud Leathers 


I T O make Paper waved like Marble. 

Take divers oyled colours, put them leve- 
rally in drops upon water, and ſtir the water lightly : 
then wet the Paper(being of ſome thickneſs) with it, 
and it will be waved like Marble dry it in the Sun. 

II. To write golden Letters on Paper or Parchment. 

This may be done by the ninth, tenth, and tweltch 
SeQions of the three and thirtieth Chapter of this 
Book : or write with Vermilion ground with Gum- 
Armoniack, ground with glair of Eggs, and it will be 
like gold. 

II. To take ont blots, or make black, Letters vaniſh 
in Paper or Parchment. 

This may be done with Alom-waterz or with 
Aqua-fortis mixed with common water. 

IV. To make Silver Letters in Paper or Parchment. 

Take Tin one ounce, Quick-filver two ounces, mix 
and melt them, and grind them with Gum-water, 

V. To write with green Ink. 
| Take Verdegricle, Litharge, Quick-lilver, of cach 
a ſufficient quantity, grind and mingle them with 
Urine, and it will be a glorigus green like an Eme- 
rald to wiite or paint with : 
- Or 
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Or thas, Grind juyce of Rue and Verdegricſc with a 
little Saffron together 3 and when you would writc 
with it mix it with Gum-water : Or this, Diſſolve 
Verdegricle in Vinegar, {train it, then grind it with 
conmon water, and a little honey, dry it; then grind 
it again with gum-water, and it is done. 

VI. To write on Paper or Paychment with blew Tyh. 

Grind blew with honey, then tewper it with glair 
of Eygsor gum-water made of Ilinglals. 

VII. To dye Skins Blery. 

Take berries of Elder or Dwarf-elder, firſt boil 
them, then ſmear and waſh the Skins therewith, and 
wring them forth : then boil the berries as before, in 
thc diſſolution of Alom-water, and wet the Skins in 
the ſame water once or twice, dry them and they will 
be very Blew, 

VIII. To dye Shins into a reddiſh Colour. 

Firlt waſh the Skin in water and wring it welt: 
then wet it with the (olution of Tartar and Bay-falt 
in tair water, and wring it again: to the former diffo- 
Iution, add aſhes of Crab-ſhelts, and rub the Skin ve- 
ry well therewith, then waſh with common waterand 
wring, them out : then waſh them with tinEure of 
Madder, in the ſolution of Tartar, Alom, and the 
atoreſaid aſhes; and after ( if not red enough ) with 
the tinEture of Brazil. 

IX. Another way to dye them Red. 

Waſh the Skins,and lay them in galls for two hours; 
wring them out, and dip them into a colour made 
with Ligz{tram, Alom and Verdegricſc in water : Lalt- 
Iy, twice dye them with Brazil boiled with Lyc. 

X. Another way to dye them Blew. 

Take the beſt Indico and ſteep it in Urine aday, 
then boil it with Alom, and it will be good. Or, tcm- 
pcr the Indico with red Wine, and waſh the Skins 
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XI. Todye Skins Purple. 

Take Roch-alom, diflolve it in warm water, wet 
* the Skins therewith drying them again; then take 
raſped Brazil, boil it in water well, then let it cool 3 
dothus thrice: this done, rub the dye over the Skins 
with your hand, which being dry poliſh. 

XII. To dye Skins of a ſad Green. 

Take the hlings of Iron and Sal-armoniack of each, 
ſicep them in Urine till they be ſoft, with which be- 
ſmear the Skin, being ſtretched out, drying it in the 
ſhade : the colour will penetrate and be green on both 
lides 

XIII. To dye Skins of a prere Shie Colour. 

For cach Skin take Indico an ounce put it into boil- 
ing water, let it ſtand one night, then warm it a little, 
and with a bruſh-pencil beſmear the Skim twice over. 

XIV. To dye Skins of a pure Tellow. 

Take tine Aloes one ounce, Linſecd-oyl two pound, 
diſlolve or melt them, then {train it 3 belinearing the 
Skins therewith, being dry, varnith them over. 

XV. To dye Skins Grecits 

Take Sap-green, Alom-watcr, of each a fufhcient 
quantity, mix and boil them a little : it you would 
have the colour darker, add a little Indico, 

XVI. Todye Skins Tellow. 

Intuſe Woold in -Vinegar, in which boil a little 
Alom; Or thus, having dyed them green by the tit- 
teenth Section, dip them in decoction of Privit bers 
rics and Saffron and Alom-water. | 

XVII. To dye them of an Orange Colour 

Boil Fuſtick-berrics in Alom-water : but for 2 decp 
Orange, uſc Turmerick root. 

XVIII. 4 Liquoy to gild Shins, Mect.cls, or Gl if 5. 

Take Linſ(eed-oyl three pound, boil it in a glazcd 
ycſ1cl till it burns a feather being pat into it, then put 
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to it Pitch, Rozin, dry varniſh, or Gum-Sandrach, of 
each eight ounces, Aloes Hepatica four ounces 3 put 
all in powder into the oyl, and ſtir them with a flick, 
the fire being a little encreaſed : if the liquor is too 
clear or bright, you may add an ounce or two more of 
Aloes Socratine, and diminiſh the varniſh, ſo thelj. 
quor will be darker and more like Gold. Being boil. 
cd, take it, and ſirain it, and keep itina Glaſs for uſe; 
which uſe with a pencil. 


_ J_W——— 


CHAP. XXXV. 
Of Wood, Horns, and Bones. 


L, T O dye Elder, Box, Mulberry-tree ,Pear-tree, Nut» 
tree of the colour of Ebony. 

Steep the wood in Alom-water three or four days, 
then boil it in common oy], with a little Rowan-Vit- 
rio] and Sulphur. | 

IV here note, the longer you boil the wood, the blacker it 
w.ll be, but too long makes them brittle. 

IT. Todye Boxes green. 

Boil the Bones in Alom-water , then take them 
out, dry them and ſcrape them, then boil them 1n 
Limc-water with a little Verdegriclc. 

WI. Todye IVood like Ebony, according to Glauber, 

Diſtil an Aqua fortis of Salt-peter and Vitriol. 

IV. To mabe Horns black. 

Vitriol diflolved in Vinegar and ſpirit of Wine 
will make Horn&black : ſo the Snow white Calx of 
Silver in fair water, 

V. To make Bones white. 

They 
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They are ſtrangely made white by boiling with was 
ter and Lime; continually (cumming of it. 

VI. 1o dye Bones green. 

Take white Wine-vinegar a quart, filings of Cop- 
per, Verdegricſe, of each three ounces, Rue bruiſed 
one handful, mix them, and put the Bones therein 
for fifteen days. | 

VII. To dye Wood, Horns, or Bones red. 

Firſt boil them in Alom-water, then put them into 
tinure of Brazil in Alom-water for two or three 
weeks : or into tinure of Brazil in Milk. 

VIII. To dye them Blew. 

Having firſt boiled them in Alom-water, then put 
them into the difſolution of Indico in Urine. 

IX. To dye them green like Emeralds. 

Take Aqua-fortis, and put as much filings of Cop- 
per into it, as it will diflolvez then put the Wood, 
Horns, or Bones therein fora night. 

X. To dye Briſtles and Feathers. 

Boil them in Alom-water, and after, while they are 
warm, put them into tinure of Saftron, it you would 
have them yellow : or juyce of Elder. berries, it blew ; 
or in tincture of Verdegrieſe, it green. 

Xl. Todye an Azare colour. 

Take Roch-alom, filings of Braſs, of cach two oun- 
cs, Fiſh glew half an ounce, Vinegar, or fair watcr a 
pint, boil it to the conſumption of the halt. 

XII. To ſoften Ivory and Bones. 

Lay them twelve hours in Aquafortis, then three 
days in the juyce of Beets, and they will be tender, and 
you may make of them what you will: To bardex them 
again, lay themin fixong white Wine-vinegar. 

XII. To make Horns ſoft. 

Take Urine a month old, Quick-lime one pound, 
calcined Tartar half a pound 1 artar crude, Salt, of 
P 4 each 
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each four ounces, mix and boil all together, then ſtrain 
it twice or thrige, in which put the Horns for cight 
days, and they will be ſoft. 

XIV. Another way to make them ſoft. 

Take aſhes of which glaſs is made, Quick-lime of 
each a pound, watcr a ſufhcient quantity, boil them 
till one third part is conſumed, then put a feather jn- 
co it, if the feather peel it is ſodden enough, if not, boil 
it longer, then clarify it, and put it out; into which 
put filings of Horn for two days 3 anoint your hand 
with oyl, and work the Horns as it were paſte, then 
make it into what faſhion you pleale. 

XV. Another way to ſoften Horns. 

Take juyce of Marubium, Alexanders, Yarrow, 
Cclandine and Radiſh roots, with ſfirong Vinegar, mix 
them, into which put Horns, and digelt [even days in 
horſe-dung, then work them as before. 

XVI. To caſt Horns in a mould like as Lead. 

Make a Lixiviam of calcined Tartar and Quick- 
lime, into which put filings or ſcrapings of Horn, boil 
them well together, and they will be as it were pap, 
tinge it of the colour you would have it, and then you 
may caſt it in a mould, and make thereof what falhi- 
oned things you pleaſe. 

XVII. To make Ivory white. 

If Ivory be yellow, ſpotted or coloured, Jay it in 
Quick-lime, pour a little water over it, letting it lyc 
twenty four hours, and it will be fair and whitc, 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


of Dying Yarn, Linnen Cloth, and the like. 


I. O dye a ſad Browns. 
1 Firſt intuſe the matter to be dyed in a ſtrong 


tinture of Hermodadts : then in a bag put Saftron and 
aſhes, flratum ſuper ſtratum, upon which put water 
two parts mixed with Vinegar one part 3 {irajn the 
water and Vincgar through hot, fifteen or tixtecn 
times , in this Lixiviatc tinure of Saffron put what 
you would dye, lctring it lie a night, then take it out, 
and hang it up to dry without wringing, Which do in 
like manner the ſecond and third times. 

II. To dye a blew Colour. 

Take Ebwluy berrics ripe and well dried, ſicep 
them in Vinegar twelve hours, then with your hands 
rub them,and (irain them through a linnen cloth, put- 
ting thereto ſome bruiſed Verditer and Alom* 

Note, if the blew is to be clear, put more Verditer 29 
it. 

Il. Another excellent blew Dye. 

Take Copper ſcales one ounce, Vinegar three oun» 
ces, Salt one drachm; put all into a Copper veſlicl 
and when you would dye, put the ſaid matter into 
the tinEure of Brazil. 

IV. Another excellent blew Dye. 

Take calcined Tartar three pugils, unflak'd Lime 
one pugil, make a Lixivium, and tiltrate it 3 to twelyc 
or fifteen quarts of the ſame water put Flanders blew 
one found, and mix them well ; (ct it to the fire, till 
you can ſcarcely end.ixe your hand 1n it ; they hiſt __ 
what 
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what you would « in Alom-water, then dry it; 

afterwards dip it in hot Lye twice or thrice ; then put 
it into the Dye, 

' V. A good red Dye. 

Take Brazil in powder, fine Vermilion, of each half 
an ounce, boil them in Rain-water, with Alom one 
drachm, boil it till it is halt conſumed, 

VI. Axother excellent good red Dye. 

Take of the Lixiviam of unſlak'd Lime one pint, 
Brazil in powder one ounce, boil to the half; then 
put to it Alom halt an ounce, keep it warm, but not 
to boil : then dip what you would dye, firſt ina Lixi- 
vium of Red-wine Tartar, let it dry 3 then put it in- 
to the Dye. 

VII. Another very good Red. 

Take Roſſet with Gum- Arabick, boil them a quar- 
ter of an hour, firain it: then firſt boil what you 
would dye, in Alom-water two hours after put it 
into the Dye. 

VIIE. To make a fair Ruſſet Dye. 

Take two quarts of water, Brazil one ounce, boil it 
to a quartz put to it a ſufficient quantity of Grany 
and two drachms of Gum-Arabick. 

IX. A good Purple Colour. 

Take Myrtle-berries two pound, Alom, calcined 
Braſs, of each one ounce, water two quarts, miX 
them in a Braſs Kettle, and boil half an hour, then 
ſtrain it. : 

X., A Tellow Colour. 7 

Take berries of purging Thorn, gathered about 
Lamma;-day , bruſe them, adding a little Alom in 
powder 3 then keep all in a Braſs veſlel. 

XI. Another gaod Tellow, 

Put Alom in powder tothe Tin&ure of Saffron 1n 


Vinegar, 
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:XII. A very good green Colours 

Take Sap-green, bruiſe it,put water to it, then add 
a little Alom, mix and infuſe for two or three days, 

XIII. To take out Spots. 

Walſh the ſpots with oyl of Tartar per Deliquinm, 
two or three times and they will vaniſh, then waſh 
with water. Spirit of Wine to waſh with is excellent 
in this caſe. If they be Ink ſpots, juyce of Limmons 
or Spirit of Salt is incomparable, waſhing often and 
drying it : (o alſo Caſile-ſope and Vinegar, 


CHAP. XXXVII., 
Of the Dying of Stuffs, Chaths ana Silks, 


I, O mahe a ſubſtantial blew Dye. 

T Ty oo one —_—_ and mix it with 
four pound of boiling water : infuſe it twenty four 
hours 3 then dye with it all white colours, 

Il. To make a firm black Dye. 

Firft Wad it with the tormer Blew : then take of 
Galls one pound, water fixty pound 3 Vitriol three 
pounds ; firſt boil the Galls and water with the Stuff 
or Cloath, two hours. then put in the Coperas at a 
cooler heat for one hour : then take out the Cloath or 
Stuffand cool it, and put it in for another hour, bojl- 
ing it : Laſtly take it out again, cool it, and put it 1n 
once more, 

III. To make an excellent Yellow Dye. 

Take liquor or decoQion of wheat-bran ( being 
very clear ) ſixty pound : in which diffolve three 
pound of Alom; then boil the Stuff or Cloath m_ 
or 
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for two hours: after which take Wold two pounds, 
- and boil it till you ſee the colour good. 

IV. To make a very good green Dye. 

Firſt dye the Cloth or Stuff yellow by the third 
Scion, then put it into the blew Dye, in the firſt Se. 
ion of this Chapter. 

V. To make a pure clear red Dye. 

Take liquor or infuſion of Wheat bran ( being 
firained and made very clear ) ſixty pounds, Alom 
two pounds, Tartar one pound; mix and diffolye 
them, with which boil the Stuff or Cloth for two 
hours: take it then out, and boil it in freſh Wheat- 
bran liquor, fixty pounds 3 to which put Madder three 
pounds; perte& the colour at a moderate heat, withe 
out boiling. 

VI. To make @ very pleaſant purple Dye. 

Firſt dye it blew, by the firtt rule of this Chapter ; 
then boil it in the former red at the fifth rule hereot ; 
laſtly, finiſh it with a decoction of Brazil. 

VII. Todye Crimſon in Grain. 

Firſt boil it in the red at the fifth rule of this Chap- 
ter 3 then finiſh itin a ſtrong tincture of Cochenele 
made in the Wheat-bran liquor aforeſaid : Where 
note, that the veſſels in which the Stuff and Liquors 
are boiled muſt be lined with Tin, elſe the colour will 
be defective. The fame obſerve in Dying of Silks 
(in cach eqfour) with this Caution, that you give 
them a much milder heat, and a longer time. 

VIIE The Bow-dyers know that diſſolved Tin 
(that is theſolution of Fepiter) being put into a Kettle 
to the Alom and Tartar makes the Cloth attract the 
colour into it, {o that none of the Cochenele is left 3 
but is all drawn out ofthe water into the Cloth. 

The Spirit of Nitre Lejng uſed with Alom and Tartar, 
2n the firjt boiliug makes a firm ground, ſo that they ſhall 
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not ſpot nor loſe their colour by the Sun, Fire, Air, Vine- 
gar, ine, Urine or Salt-water. 

To cnumerate all the great variety of Dyes, or Co- 
lours 3 or offer at an effay to reduce them to a certain 
method, as it is a labour needleſs, fo it is as altogether 
impoſlible, there being infinite colours to be produced, 
for which ( as yet ) we have no certain, knownor real 
name : And out of what we have already enume- 
rated in this Chapter, the -ingenious ( if they pleaſe) 
ſhall find C by little Practice and Experience ) ſuch 
preat varicty to be apparent, that ſhould we cx+ 
preſs the number though but ina very low or mcan 
degree, we could not but be expoſed in cenlure to 
an Hyperbole even of the higheſt: Every of the 
aforegoing, colours, will alone or fingly, produce a 
great number of others, the firtt moxe deep or high 
the latter, all of them paler than each other: And 
according, to the variety of colours the matter is of, 
before it 1s put into the Dye, ſuch new varicty alſo 
ſhall you have again when it comes out 3 not according, 
to what the'colour naturally gives, but another clean 
contrary to what you (although an Artiſt) may cx- 
pect. For if firange colours be dipt inte” Dycs not 
natural to them, they produce a torced colour of a 
new texture, ſuch as cannot poſſible be preconceived 
by the mind of man, although long and continued cx- 
perience might much help in that caſc. And it fuch 
varicty may be produced by any one of tholc fingle 
colours z what number in rcaſon might be the ulti- 
mateot any two or three or more of them being com- 
plicate or compounded ? Now it {uch zreat numbers 
or varictics may be produced. 1. By any one lingle co- 
lour. 2. By bcing complicate z how ſhould we(without 
a Ccxtain and dcterminate limitation by denomina- 
tion cx name) ever oxder ſuch confuſed, unknown, 
Various 
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various, and undeterminate ſpecies of things, in any 
pleaſant, intelligible method ? Since therefore that the 
matter (as yet) appears not only hard, but alſo im- 
poſſible, we ſhall commend what we have done to the 
Ingenuity of the Induſtriousz and defire that Candor 
or Favour from the Experienced, with love to correct 
our Errors 3 which a& or kindneſs will not only be a 
future obligation to the Amthor, but alſo cnforce Pos 
ſierity to acknowledge the ſame. 
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Containing the Original, Advancement, 
and Perfeion of the Art of Painting : 
Particularly Exemplified in the va- 
rious Paintings of the Ancients. 


To which is added the Art of Beautifying 
of the Face and Skin, according to the 
choiſeſt ways yet known: the whole Art 
of Perfuming never Publiſhed till now : 
A brief contemplation of Chyromanrical 
Idea's : together with many other things 
of excellent Uſe. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Original of theſe Arts. 
[. H FE Original of the Art of Painting was 
taken from the Forms of things which dg 
appear z expreſſing the ſame ( as Iidorus 


Peluſiota ſaith) with proper colours, imitating #be Life, 
(ither 
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either hollow or ſwelling, dark or light,bard or ſoft, rough 
or ſmooth, new or old. © 

Ot ſuch things (amongſt Vegitables) Flowers yield 
the greateſt variety : of Animals, Man : of things In- 
animate, Landskips, &c. For this -matter of imitati- 
on was preſented in the chiet things only 3 tor who 
thould learn to ifnicateall thingsin Nature? the grea- 
tcr being attained the lefſer will follow of themlclves; 
it any (hall attempt fo great a burthen,two inconveni- 
cncles faith ©wuintilian, will neceflarily follow, to 
wit, Always to ſay tv much, and yet never to ſay all. 

H. And this imitation of things ſeen with the Eye, 
was much helped by the Tdex's of things conceived in the 
mind, from the continual motion of the imagination. 

Wherctore as ©uintilien laith ( lib. 10. caps 3. of 
his Inſtitutions ot Oratory) © We ſhall do wcllto 
<* accuſtom our minds to ſuch a ſtedtaſt conſtancy of 
*©concelving as to overcome all other impediments 
** by the carnclincſs of our intention : for if we do 
* altogether bend this intention upon things concet- 
** ved, our mind need never take notice of any thing 
*© which the Eye (ces, or the Ear hcarss And there- 
fore thoſe which would profit much, mult take care 
and pains to furniſh their minds with all ſorts of ulc- 
tul Images and Idea's. ** This treaſury of the mind 
*( faith Caſſiodorus cap. 12. de Anima) 15 not ovet- 
* Joaden in haſt: if it be once furniſhed, the Artiſt 
* ſhall tind upon any ſudden occaſion, all things ne- 
** ceſſary, ready at hand 3 whereas thoſe which are 
© unprovided hall be to ſeek. It is like to the Ana- 
litical Farniture in Algebra, without the knowledge 
of which, no notable thing can be performed. Now 
although the imagination may be cafily moved, yct 
this ſame excellency is not attaincd in an inſtant ; And 


without the ability ot expreſſing of the conceived 
| Images, 
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Images, all the exercife of the fancy 1s worth no- 
thing. 

| It. Theſe Forms and Idea's were not fingly confidred, 
but complicatly. 

For whereas nature ſcarcely ever reprefents any 
one thing perfe& in beauty ( in all its parts ) leſt it 
ſhould be faid,that ſhe had nothing more to diſtribute 
to others : So Artiſts of old chofe out many Patterns, 
which were abſolutly perfe& in ſome of their parts, 
that by deligning cach part after that Pattern, which 
was perfe& therein, they might at laſt preſent ſome- 
thing perte& in the whole. And fo when Zexxis in- 
tended an exquiſit Pattern of a beautiful woman, he 
(ought not for this perte&ion in one particular body 3 
but choſe five of the moſt well favoured Virgins, 
that he might tind in them that perfe&t beauty, which 
( as Lucian faith ) muſt of neccllity be but one. And 
Maximus Tyrizs (aith you ſhallnot find in haſt a body 
lo accuratly exaQ, as to compare it with the beauty 
of a Status. . And Proclus faith, it you take a man 
brought forth by nature, and another made by Art of 
Carving, that by nature ſhall not ſeem the ſiatelier, 
becauſe Art doth many things more exactly : To 
which Ovidaſſents, when that he ſaith that Pygmalion 
did Carve the Snow white Image of Ivory, with fuch 
a happy dexterity, that it was altogether impoflible 
that ſuch a woman ſhould be born. 

IV. From this manner of imitation did ariſe the skill 
of deſigning 3 from whence ſprang the Arts of Painting, 
va Ye Waſhing, Coſting, and all others of that 

{Gs 

Theſe Arts in their infancy, were ſo mean, that the 
hit Artifi was forced (as &lianus faith lib. 10. cap. 
IO. of bj Hiſtory ) in Painting to write this is an Ox, 
this a Horſe, this a Dog : But as Tully faith (34 libro 
de 
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de claris oratoribus) there 1s nothing both invented 
and twthed at a time. And Aryobits in libro ſecundo 
adverſus Gentes faith, © The Arts are not together 
++ with our minds, brought forth out of the heavenly 
& places 3 but are all found out here on carth, and 
*jn proceſs of time, loftncd, forged, and beautihed, 
«* by a continual meditation ; Our poor and needy 
* lite, perceiving, fome caſual things to fali out prof+ 
*pcroufly, whilelt it doth imitate, attempt, try, flip, 
*retorm and change, hath out of the. ſame afliduous 
* reprchenfion made up ſome {mall pieces of Arts; 
*© the which it hath afterwards by ſtudy. brought to 
** {ome pertection. 

V. The perſons who were tbe firſt inventers of theſe Arts 
are ſcarecly knoren( becauſe dayly new inventions were ad- 
ded) but 'thoſe famons Perſons who either ftrove to bring 
them to perfefiion, or add to what was already invented, 
ar otherwiſe were famons in any one particular thing, 
Hiſtory bas ia part informed us of. 

The famous Paufias was the firſt that attempted to 
bring the. Art of Painting to perte&tron. Apelles was 
the firti that undertook the cxprefling . of invilible 
tings, as Thunder, Lightning, and. the- like 3 the 
which confideration. of thefe almoſt impoſlibilities 
made Theophylatius Simocatus (in Epift 37. ) {ay, that 
Painters undertake to .cxprels ſuch things, as nature 
15 not able to do : And the ſame Apelles had a certain 
invention and grace, proper to himſclt alone, to 
which never any other Artihcer ever attained. And 
although Zexxis, Apclics, Aglaopbon, did. none of then 
ſecm to lack any thing of,yer they differed very much, 
and had each of them ſome peculiar excellency, ot 
which neither ofthe other two could boaſt. Here:is but 
one Art of Caſting, in which Myron, Polycletus Lyſip- 


pus,have been excellent, yet did One very much _— 
rom 
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from another: Zemxis did ſurpaſs all other Artizansin 
Painting womens bodys: Lyfippms is moſt exccllent 
in fine and (ſubtle workmanſhip : Polycletus made cx+ 
cellent Statues upon one Leg : Samizs did excel in 
conceivipg, of Vitions and Phantakies: Dionyſins 1n 
Painting of men only: Polygnatrs molt rarely expret- 
ſed the afteEtions and paſſions of man : Antimochus 
made noble women: Nicias excellent in Painting of 
women, but moſt excellent in four footed creatures, 
chicfly Dogs : Calamis made Chariots, with two or 
tour horſes; the horſes were fo excellent and exact, 
that there was no place lett tor Emulation ; Exphra- 
#or, the firſt and moſt excellent in exprefling the dig- 
nity, and marks of Heroical Perſons Areſtodemus 
Painted Wraftlers : Serapion was moſt excellent in 
Scenes: Pyreicus ( inferiour in the Art of Painting to 
none) Painted nothing but Coblers and Barbers : Lz- 
dio the firſt and moſi excellent in Painting Landskips : 
Apollodorus, Aſclepiodorus, Androbulus, Alevas, were 
the only Painters ot Philoſophers, ec. 

VE. Another reaſon of the Invention bereof, was from 
the moving of the paſſions. 

For as Simonides ſaith, ( comparing Painting with 
Poſey ) Picture is a filent Poſcy, and Polcy is a ſpca- 
king Picture ; Upon the occaſion of thele words, Plu- 
tarch (aith, The things repreſented by Painters, as if they 
were as yet deing, are propounded by Orators, as done 
already: Painters expreſs in colonrs and lines, what 
Poets do in words the one doth that with the Pencil, 
which the other doth with the Pen. When Latinus Pa- 
catus had made a full deſcription of the miſerable end 
ot wicked Maximus he calls upon all the Painters to 
alliſt lim : Bring hcther, bring hether you pious 
Poets ( laith he ) the whole care and ftudy of your 
tedious nights; Ye Artificers alſo, deſpile the vulgar 
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Arguments of Ancient Fables ; theſe, theſe things de- 
{crve better to be drawn by your cunning hands : let 


the Market-places and Temples be filled with ſuch 


SpeRacles z3 work them out in Ivory 3 let them live 
in colours 3 let them Rand in Braſs; let them exceed 
the price of precious Stones. It doth concern the (c- 
curity of all Ages, that ſuch things might be ſeen to 
have been done, it by chance, any one filled with 
wicked deſires, might drink in innocency by his Eyes, 
when he ſhall ſee the (horrid and deplorable) Monu- 
ments of theſe Our times. And Gregroy Nyſſen, upon 
the Sacrihſing of Iſaac ſaith, T often ſaw in a Pillure 
the Image of this Fatt, upon which T could not look with- 
out tears; ſo lively did Art put the Hiſtory before my 
Eyes. | | 
VII. The Egyptians were the firſt inventers of Pain- 
ting : The Greeks brought it (out of its rudeneſs ) to pri- 
portion : The Romans adorned it with colours ; The 
Germans ( following them) made their works more dura- 
ble by painting in Oyl : of whom be Engliſh, Dutch, 
Italian, and French, are become imitators. 

It is reported that the Grecians were the tirli pain- 
ters, and that their colours were ( in the infancy therc- 
ot) only white and black : but it appears morc with 
reaſon and truth, that the invention thercot ſhould be 
alcribed to the Xgyptians, who ( before the inventi- 
on of Letters) lignitied their conceptions by Hierogly: 
phicks of Figures, Cyphers, Characters, and Picturcs 
of divers things, as Birds, Beaſts, Tnſecis, Fiſhes, Trees, 
Plazts, and the like, which by Tradition they tranl- 
tcr'd to their Children 3 fo thcy made the Falcon to 
fipnihe Diligence, Strength, and Swiftncls ;, the Bee 
a King, its Honey, Mildneſs, its Sting, Jultice : .a Ser- 
pent (tail in mouth) the revolution of the Year: the 


Eagle, Envy, the Earth, a labouring Bealt, a Hart, | 
Hearing, þ 
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Hearing, &c. Now our barelearning to 1mitate 1s not 
enough 3 it is requifite that fince we are not firit 10 
invention, we ſhould ſtudy rather to out gothan to 
follow. If it were unlawful (ſaith Quintilian to add 
any thing to things invented, or to find out better things, 
our continval labour would be good for nothing > for it is 
certain that Phydias and Apelles, bave brought many 
things to ee, which their Predeceſſors knew nothing of. 
Apelles did all things with compleatnels, Zeuxis, with 
an ineftimable grace : Protogenes with an indefatigable 
deligence : Timanthes with a great deal of (ubtilty 
and curiolity : Nicophaxez with ſtately magniticence. 
Now to attain to theſe kind of Excellencies,it is necel- 
fary to have recourſe to varicty of great Maſters, that 
ſomething out of the one, and ſomething out of the 
other, may be as ſo many ornaments to adorn our 
works; and as ſo many fieps to lead us on to the 
door of perfeQion. 

VIII. About the time of Philip King of Macedon, 
this Art began to flouriſh, growing into great eſtimation 
in the days of Alexander and his Sncceſſors : from thence 
through all the ſeries of time. even to this day, it bath rc- 
cexved by degrees, ſuch wonderful advancements that it 
may be now ſaid, it is arived at perfefion. 

For without doubt there is a perfeion of Art to 
be attained, and it is as poſſible that I, or thou, or hee, 
may as well attain it, as any body elſe, it we relolve 
to ſtrive, and take pains, without fainting, or fear of 
dilpair. And fince the Art of Painting is ( as Socra- 
tes faith) the reſemblance of vifible things, the Artiſt 
ought-to beware that he abuſes not the liberty of his 
imagination, in the ſhapes of monſtrous and prodigi- 
ous Images of things not known in nature 3 but as a 
true lover of Art, prefer a plain and honeſt work ( a- 
grecing with nature) before any phantaſtical and con- - 
ceitcd deviſe whatſocyer, Q.3 IX, Laſt- 
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IX. Laſily, that from Time, Form, Magnitude, 
Number, Proportion, Colour, Motion, Rett, Situa- 
tion, Sinilitude, Diſtance, Imagination, and Light, 
in a ſingle and complicate conſideration, this Art hath its 
eſſence or being, and at laſt bad by the belp of induſtriou 
and unwearied minds, its Originsl produtiion, and ma- 
nifeftations | 
© Light is that only thing, without. which all thoſe 
other things from which this Art fprings, would be 
uſeleſs 3 without which the Art it (e]t cannot be, *It 
* is ( as Sanderſon ſaith) the heavens oft-ſpring, the 
* eldeſt daughter of God, fiat lax, the firlt days Crea- 
© tion : it twinkles in a Star, blazes in. a Comet; 
* dawns in a Jewel, difſembles in a Glow-worm; 
* contracts it (elf in a Spark, rages +in a Flame, is 
** pale in a Candle, and dyes in a Coal. By it the 
< ſight hath being, and the imagination life, which 
* comprchends the univerſality of all things without 
* {pace of place.;_ the whole Heavens in their vaſtand 
* full extent, enter at once through. the apple of the 
* Eye, without any fſiraitneſs of paſſage : the ſight 
**is a (cnſe, which:comprehends that, which no other 
« ({enſe is capable of; it judgeth and diſtinguilheth 
* between two contrarics in an inſtant, it conſiders 
** the exccllency and beauty of every object: thc 
* ſpangled Canopy of Heaven by night, the wander- 
* ing Clouds by day, the wonderfu] Form of the 
** Rain-bow, the glorious matutine appearance 0i 
** Phebus his meridional cxaltation, the golden rays 
** which ſurround him, the mutability of his ſhadows, 
* his veſpertine ſetting : the lofty tops of Mountains 
*© unacceflable and ridgy Rocks, profound Valleys, 
* large Plains, which ſeem to meet theayen, green 
«+ Trees, and plcafant Groves, delightful Hills, tweet 
* and flowery Meadows, pleaſant Streams, prog 
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*« Fountains, flowing Rivers, ſtately Cities, famous 
* Towers, large Bridges,magnihicent Buildings, fruit- 
« fy} Orchards and Gardens, ſhapes of living Crea- 
« tures,from the Elephant to the Ant, from the Eagle 
©to the Wren, and from the Whale tothe Shrimp, 
«the wonderful forms of Inſects, the marching of 
&*« Armies, the belicging and ftorming of Garitons, 
« the infolencies of rude People, the flight of the 
« Diſtrefled, the- defolation -and depopulation- of 
« Kingdoms and Countries, the ſailing of Ships, ter- 
* xible Sea-tights, great beauty: of Colours, together 
* with thouſands of other things, all which it digelts, 
* and. Marſhals in ample Order, that when occation 
* maybe, it may exert its ſtore, for the benetit, ad- 
« vantage, advancement, and perteEion of Art. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the farther Progreſs of theſe Arts. 


'T A S God Almighty ( woo is the Author of all wiſ- 

{' dons ) was the firſt inſtitutor hereof, ſo alſo was 
he the promulgator, by rhoms theſe Arts bave made pro- 
greſton 11 the world. | 

Certainly, ſaith Philoſtratzs, Picture 1s an invention 
of the Gods, as welt for the painted faces of the Mca- 
dows adorned with Flowers, according to the ſeveral 
Seaſons of the year 3 as tor thoſe things, which aps 
pear inthe Sky, * What wondertul Eloquence is this ! 
that in ſo few words, this Philoſopher ſhoald clear (o 
great a point, But what faith Gregorius Nyſſenzs ? 
Man, faith he, is an earthen Statue : and Suid i 
Oratione prima de Beatitudinibus, fpeaking of Adam, 


Q_4 laith, 
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ſaith, This was the firſt Statue, the Image named by 
God, after which all the Art of Carving uſed by men 
receiveth directions: Lot's Wife was another, turned 
into a durable Pillar of Salt, of whom Prudentius ( in 
Harmartigenia ) faith, (he waxed ſtiff, being changed 
-into a more brittle ſubſtance, ſhe ſtandeth Metamor- 
phoſed into Stone, apt to be melted, keeping her old 
poſture in that Salt-ſtone Image 3 her comlineſs, her 
ornaments, her forchead, her eyes, her hair, her face 
- alſo (looking backward ) with her chin gently turned, 
do retain the unchangeable Monuments of her Anti 
ent offence : and though ſhe melteth away continually 
in Salt (weat 3 yet doth the compleatnels of her ſhape 
ſuffer no loſs by that fluidity ; whole droves of beaſts 
cannot impare that ſavoury ſtone ſo much, butfiill 
there is liquor enough to lick, by which perpetual lols, 
the waſted skin is ever renewed. To theſe Jet us add 
the pattern of the Tabernacle ſhewed unto Moſes upon 
Mount Sinai: The Brazen Serpent made by the ex- 
preſs command of God : The Pattern of the Temple 
C which D.vid gave untoSslomon ) after the form 
which God made with his own hand : Ezekzel's por- 
trait of Feraſalem with its formal 'Seige upon a Tile 
by expreſs command from God alſo : The Brazer 
Statue of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt exqGed by the woman 
healed of the bloody Iflue, as is mentioned by Photiny, 
and Afterizs Biſhop of Amaſa,; ahd other Ecclclialtick 
Writers: The Pidwre alſo of out Lord made without 
hands, as it is related by - Damaſtenns Cedrenus and 0- 
thers : The Pifture of Chriſt in a Napkin or Towel, 
{cnt by our Lord himſelf, unto Wugaraus King of E- 
deſſa;, together with many more toq tedious here to 
rclatc. | | 
I. By vertze of this divine hand gg was that many Ar- 
tits of old attained to 4 certain rind of perfeGion mn theſe 
Arts. | | we 
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We will only refer the proof of this to the exaniples 
in the 31 of Exodus of Bezaleel and Abolzab 3 of whom 
God himſelf witneſſeth, that he called them by name 
to make the Tabernacle 3 and filled them with his -fpi- 
rit, not only to deviſe curious works in Gold, 34 Sil- 
ver, in Braſs, and in Silk; but alfo gave them $kill to 
teach others the ſame. ("TER 

III. Natare alfo bath #0t been idle, but hath afed 3 
Mafter-piete beret. OOO 

To paſs by the glory of Flowers, the excellent com- 
lineſs of beaſts ( as in the ſpots of Leopards, tails of 
Peacocks, and the like) I will only remark the fame of 
a Gem, which Pyrrbxs (who'made War with the Ro- 
mans ) had,;,of which Pliny in lib. 37. cap: 1. of his na- 
tural Hiſtory, reports, that it being an Agath--had the 
nine Muſes and Apolls holding of a Lute depicted 
therein 3 the. (pots not by Art, but by nature, being (© 
ſpread over the ſtone, that each Mule had her peculiar 
mark. See Gafferel cap. 5. 

IV. The care of Parents in the Education of their Chil- 
dren, was another reaſon of the progreſs hereof- 

The Grecians, faith Ariſtotle in cap. 3: lib. 8. of his 
Politicks,did teach their children the Art of Painting: 
and Plutarch faith, that Paulus Amilins had Sculptors 
and Painters amongſt the Maſters of his children as 
well as Philoſophers and Rhetoricians: and Pliny 
ſaich, that by the Autkority of Pamphilus, this Art 
hath been ranked among the liberal Sciences, and that 
only Free-born children ſhould learnit. And Galer 
enumerafing ſeveral Arts as Phyſick, Rhetorick, Muſick, 
Geometry, Arithmetick, Logick, Grammer, and knowledge 
of Law 3 add unto theſcfaith he, Carving and Painting. 
And as the Grecians were the firlt, that taught their 
children theſe Arts, ſo alſo they provided betimes for 
them choice Maſters, 

V. Theſe 
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V. Theſe Maſters by their carefuIneſs and vigilancy, 
wot deceiving thoſe that put their truſt in them, became 
main Pillars of theſe Arts, and propagated them 10 Poſte- 
rity > which. by the addition of confidereble gifts and re- 
wards had. an bonoxrable efteem in the world, 

Their care was manifeſt in laying down ſolid Prin- 
ciples of Art; of which ©n:ntilian in cap. 2. lib, 12. 
of his Inſtitutions of Oratory faith,though vertue may 
borrow ſome forward fits of nature,yet ſhe muſt at- 
tain to perteCtion by doQArine, Their-vigilancy was 
{cen in watching, to apprehend their: Scholars capa- 
Cities, that they might: (uit themſelves 'adcording]y; as 
in Txily's:inſtance of [ſoerates, a ſingular good teacher, 
who. was wont to- apply: the.ſpur ta Bpborus, but the 
bridle: to. Theopompus 3 And their reward was eminent, 
as Pliny noteth in Pamphilas his School, out of which 
Apelles and many other excellent Painters came, who 
taught, no body under a Talent ( which is about 1; 5 
pound ſterling ) thereby the better to; maintain the 
Authority of Art. ©, iv op 

VI. Their pratlice exatily agreed mith theiy precepts. 

As with -Sexcca, that labour is not.loſt, whoſe cx- 
periments agree with preccpts3 o with' @aintilian, 
thofe exatnples may Rand tot teſtimonies; And it was 
the practice of Painters of old, as Galen witneſſeth 
concerning Polycletxs, who hath not only. ſet down 1n 
Writing the accurate: precepts of Art;' but allo that 
he made a Statuc' according to the rules of Art con- 
tained irithole precepts... 

VII. :7heſe' precepts which they taught their Scholars, 
they delivered in writing, that they might ever accompaty 
tbem whereſoever they went. 1 

Apelles gave the precepts of this Art to his diſciple 
Perſexs in writing, as Polycletus did to his3 belides 


innumerable others now in being too tedious here to 
| TECItE 
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recite» The like. did theſe following, 4dens, Miry- 
lengus, Alcctas, Alexis the Poet, Anaſimenes, Antigo 
nus, Aritodemus, Carius, Artimon, Callixenus, Chriſto= 
dorus, Democritns, Epheſus, Dur, Eupherion, Fapbra- 
or, Tihmius, Hegeſauder Delphicns, Hippias Klews, 
Hypſcrates, Jamblicus, Fuba Rex Mauritaniz; Mal- 
ebus Bizantius, Melantbins, Menechmus, Menetor, P aws- 
philus, Polemton, Porpbyrins, Praxiteles, Protogenet, 
Theophanes, Xenacrates, and many others, the chiet of 
whole works are now loſt. reins 

VII. As drts came now into eſtirzation, ſo at Teugth 

Laws were eſtabliſhed for their fireſervation \ and puniſh- 
ments for their prevarication. . i ' v i-00 

The beginning of thele Laws was firſt at Argon, B+ 

phcſus, Thebes and Athens, as allom Egypt, wherea 
workman ( faith Diodornus Siculns ) is: feartully puniſh- 
.£d, it he undertake any charge.in the Commonwealth, 
or meddle with any Trade but his own : the which 
Law faith Herodotus, the {1 acedemonians did! allv'ap- 
. prove of, By mcans ot which Laws it was, that the 
Arcitts of thote Nations attained to ſuch a pertc&ion 
of Art, as we ſhall hercafter rclate. 

IX. The fervcat dcifire aud love of emulation to extt! 
others 3 the cammendable ſimplicity of Art together with 
the content and ſatisfaGion of doing ſomethiag well, x ave 
2 large progreſs towards the advance of Art. | 

It was nobly faid of Scipio Africanzs, that every 
magnanimous ſpirit compares himſelt, not only with 
them that are now alive but allo with the famous 
' men of all ages 3 whereby it appears that great wits 

arc always by the ſting of cmulation, driven forwards 
to great matters 3 but hc that by too wuch love ot his 
own works, compares himfclt with no body, miti 
necds attribute much to his own conceits. Poſt thou! 
deſire the glory of (wiftnc(s? faith Martial (in Epuyr. 
26-14Þ, 


es 
—_ — — > <a t--/a y-——m9- 
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36. lib. 12. ſixive to out-go the 7 yger, and the light 
Oſtrich 3. it is no glory at all co out-run Aſſes. This 


emulation is the force of great wits, whereby our imi- 


tation is provoked ſometimes by envy, and fometimes 
by admiration, whereby it falls out, that the thing we 
earneſtly ſeck after, is foon brought to ſome height of 
perfection 3 which perfecion conflifts in exact imita- 
tion, according to the ſimplicity of Art, and not in 
gaudy appearances, which adorns the ſhadows much 
more than ever nature adorned the ſubſtance, This 
unitation of the life gave the Artizan fame 3 which 
fame quickened his aſpiring thoughts, adding more 
fuel to the flames, till ſuch time, as he brought torth a 


-moſt abſolute work, whereby he conceived a joy, con- 


tent and fatisfaQion, as durable- as the work it (elf, 
upon which he now conceived himſelt a happy man, 
and through a juſt afhance of his vertues knows him- 
ſelf to be lifted up above the reach of envy, where he 
ſtands ſecure of his fame, cnjoying, in this lite ( asit 
he were now conſecrated unto Eternity ) the venera- 
tion that is like to follow him after his death , thus 
an honeſt emulation and confidence, bringiug forth 
works of general applauſe, procurcth unto its author 
an everlaſting Glory. Now what a comfortable thing 
is this, to have a fore-feeling of what we hope to at- 
tain to ? | 

X. Another reaſon of the augmentation of theſe Arts, 
was the manifold uſes thereof among men, either for good 
or evil purpoſes. 

As in natural Sciences, where words come ſhort, a 
little Picture giveth us the knowledge of Beaſts Birds, 
Fiſhes, and other forms, as well inanimate as animate: 
In the Taﬀicks, how ſhould a General know how to 
ſet his men in array, unleſs he try the caſe by detign or 


delineation ? fo in ArchiteGure to pourtray FRI 
| aftcs 
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after any faſhion, and to work out the Patterns of 
high and mighty buildings in a little wax, keeping in 
ſo {ſmall an example the exact proportion of the grea- 
ter Structure ; In Geometry the exaCtnels of Lines, 
Angles, Surfaces and Solids : In Botowalogia, the exact 
ſhapes of Herbs, Plants and Trees : In Zoologza, the 
ſhapes of all living creatures : In Anthropologia, the 
exact deſcription ot all the parts of mans body inward 
and outward : In Chymaia, the forms of all Chymical 
veſſels and operations: In the lives of alluſtrions men 
and Princes, to expreſs their forms and ſhapes to the 
life, that age might not prevail againſt them, deſcr- 
ving thereby ( as Varro faith) the envy of the Gods 
themſelves; In Geography, to deſcribe in {mall Maps 
Kingdoms , Countreys and Cities, yea the whole 
World : In Policy, as Michal in ſaving her husband 
David, Ptolomeus in the Image of Alexander, which he 
willingly let Perdiccas catch from him, ſuppoling it to 
have been the boby it (elf, thereby avoiding much 
blood-ſhed : Cyrus his wooden Perfiaxs in the Seige of 
Sardis, by which the Towns-men being trighted, 
yielded the City : Epaminondu at Thebes by the Image 
of Pallas did wonders : Amaſis King of Egypt, his gol- 
den Image made of the Baſin, in which his tect uſed to 
be waſhed, which the Egyptians religiouſly worſhiped, 
whereby he brought them to affe&t him being now a 
King, who was of an ignoble and baſc Parentage 3 the 
wooder Elephants of Perſeus Ring of Macedonia, with 
which he wonted his horſes, that they might not be 
frighted in time of Battel. The Ornaments of Temples, 
Market-places and Galleries, places both publick and 
private » Falizs Ceſar's Image in wax, hidcous to look 
to, for twenty three gaping wounds he received, did 
mightily ſtir up the Romans to revenge his death, Wor- 
thy men which had deſerved well of the world, kad 
their 
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theis memories conferred with their Images; by 
which all thoſe that aſpire to goodnels, and to follow 
their tteps, are likewiſe filled with hope. The Athe- 
nians have erected unto ZXſop a moli goodly Statue, 
faith Phedrus, and have (et a contemptibl ſlave upon 
an cverlatting bale, that all might underſtand, how the 
way of bononr lieth open to every one, and that glory like 
wiſe doth not ſo much follow the condition of our birth, 
as the vertues of our life. Beroſus excelled in Altrg- 
. logy, wherefore the Athenians for his divine Prog- 
noitications , erected him a Statue with a golden 
Tongue, ſet up in their publick Schools, as P1zxy faith, 
lib. 7. cap. 37. Publick Libraries were turnilhed alſo 
with Golden, Silver, and Braſs Images of {uch, 
whoſe immortal fouls did ſpeak in thoſe places. 
The provocations of vices have allo augmented 
the Art; it hath been plealting co engrave wantor 
lajts upon there cupsz and to drink in Ribauldry 
and Aveminations, as Pliny faith in the Proem of his 
33 Book. | = 

XI. The uſe therefore of theſe Arts extending it ſelf ſo 
univerſally to all intents both in war and peace, it came to 
paſs that Artificers were honoured by all ſorts of men 
which themſelves perceiving, did flill endeavour ta en- 
creaſe this enjoyed favour by a daily advance of theis chill 

By Kings they were honoured; for Demetrizs, 
whileſt at the Seige of Rhodes, came to Protogenes, lea- 
ving the hope of his Victory tobehold an Artihcer, 
Alexander the Great came alſoto Apelles his Shop, of- 
ten accompanied with many Princes. It was his will 
that none but Polycletxs alone, ſhould caſt his Statue mn 
Braſs, that none but Apelles alone ſhould paint him in 
Colours, that none but Pyrgoteles alone ſhould Engrave 
him. The eſtimation of the Artiſts were alſo under- 


food from the cſtecm and high rates their works _ 
Prizc 
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prized at 3 a picture of Bylarchus a Painter, was valued 
at its weight in gold by Candaules King of Lydia : 
Ariftides was ſo fingular in his Art, that it is reported 
ot King Attalus that he gave an hundred Talents 
(which is about ſeventeen thouſand and five hundred 
pounds ſterling) for one of his 'PiQures. As much 
had Polyclerus tor one of his. Apelles had for pain- 
ting the PiQture of Alexander the Great, three thou- 
{and and tive hundred pounds given him in golden 
Coin. Ceſar payed to Timomachus eighty Talents, 
(about fourteen thouſand pounds ficrling) for the 
Piuies of Ajaxand Medea. Many more examples 
we might produce, but theſe may ſufhce at length 
no price was thought equal to their worth : ſo Nicias 
rather than -he-would (cl] his Pifture called Necyia to 
King Attalus , who proflexed him ſixty Talents, 
(worth near cleven thouſand pound ſterling )beſtowed 
it as a Preſent upon his Country. 

XIL Art meetiug with ſuch Succeſſes, created a bold- 
neſs in Artificers, to attempt even the greateſt matters. 

The great Colofſes of the Antients may ferve here 
for an example 3 Zewxis above all the reſt, hath been 
admired for his boldnefs : Exphranor alſo excelled 
Parrbafius in this Kind, in that the Theſeus of the one 
lo infinitely excelted the Theſexs of the other. So great 
an excellency of Spirit arole in the old Artiticers, as 
not to be daunted by the authority of thoſe, who were 
like to cenſure their works : it was -2 great mark they 
aimed at, to avoid a prepoſterous ſhame or fear. And 
this they accompliſhed by taking care, not only to give 
them content, who mult of neceflity be contented 
with the work ; but allo that they might ſeem ad-- 
mirable unto them which may judge treely without 
controul, So they heeded to do well in the opinion 
ot accurate and judicious ſpectators, rather than tw 
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do that which liked themſelves. And therefore what- 
foever is dedicated unto poſterity, and to remain as an 
example for others, had need be well done, neat, po- 
liſhed, and made according to the true rule and Jaw 
of Art, foralmuch as it1s likcly to come into the hands 
of skilfal Artificers, judicious cenſurers, and ſuch as 
make a narrow ſcrutiny into every detect. But as it 
is impoſſible to attain' to an excellency, or height of 
any thing without a beginning, ſo-do the hilt things 
in going on of the work ſeem to be the lealt 3 the 
height of Arts, as of Trees, delighteth us very much, 
{o do not the roots; yet can there be no height with- 
out the roots. And therefore we (hall tind that a tre- 
quent and continual exerciſe, as it ts moſt laborjous, 
toit is molt profitable; fecing nature doth begin, hope 
of profit doth advance, and exerciſe doth accompliſh the 
thing ſought aftcr. In ſum, by doing quickly, we 
ſhall never lcarn to do well 3 but by doing well, it 
very likely we may learn to do quickly. To this 
ſpeedy and well doing there belongeth three things, 
viz. to add, to detract, and to change. To addor 
detraQ, requireth leſs labour and judgment 3 butto 
depreſs thoſe things that ſwell, to raile thoſe things 
that fink, to tye cloſe thoſe things which are ſcattered, 
to digeſt things that are without order, to compole 
things that are different, to reſtrain things that are 
inſolent, requircth double pains: for thoſe things 
may be condemned, which once did pleaſe, to make 
way for inventions not yet thought of. Now with- 
Out doubt, the beſt way for emendation is to Jay by 
the delign for a time, till it ſeem unto us as new, or 


 anothers invention 3 leſt our own, like new births, 


pleaſe us too much. | 
XIII. Laſtly, That which gave the greateſt and as it 


were the laſt ſtep towards the augmentation of Art, = 
ih. 
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that free liberty which Artizans gave every one,to cenſure? 
; find fault with their works, and to mark their de” 
ects. ED 

It was the opinion of Seneca, that many would 
have attained unto wiſdom, it they had not concei- 
ved themſelves to be wile already. When Phidzas 
i rnDr aee for the Eleans, and ſhewed it, he fiocd 
behind the door liſtning what was commended, ard 
what diſcommended in his work: one found fault 
with the grofſneſs of his noſe, another with the Icngth 
of his face, a third had ſoinething elſe to ſay : now 
when all the ſpeQtators were gone, he retired himlelt 
again to mend the work, according to what was liked 
of the greater part 3 for he did not think the advice 
of ſuch a multitude to be a ſmall matter, judging that 
ſo many ſaw many things better than he alone, though 
he could not but remember himlelt to be Phidias. But 
yet Artificers did not from hence admit their judg- 
ments generally in every thing, but they followed 
their direQions only in ſuch things as did belong to 
their Profeſſim. As when Apelles made a work, he cX- 
poled it ina place where all that paſſed by might ſce 
it; hiding himſelf in the mean time behind the Pi- 
ure, to hear what faults were marked in his works, 
preferring the common people before his own judg- 
ment. And heis reported to have mended his work, 
upon the cenſyure of a Shooe-maker, who blaming him 
for having made tewer latchets in the inſide of oneot 
the Pantoffles, than of the other : the Shove-maker 
hnding the work the next day mended according to 
his advice, grew proud, and began to find fault with 
the Leg alſo, whereupon Apelles could not contain 
himſclt any longer, but looking forth trom behind the 
Picture, Ne ſmtor ultra crepidam, bid the Shooe-maker 
not go beyond his Laſt ; from whence at laſt came 
R that 
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that Proverb. He is the beft man that can adviſe 
lumſelt what 1s fit to be done and he is next in good» 
ncls, that is content to receive good advice: but he 
that can neither adviſe himſelf, nor will be direRcd 
by the advice of others, is ofa very il] nature. 
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CHAP. 11. 


Of the Conſummation or Perfettion of the 
Art of Painting . 


I. S Invention gave way to the advancemeut of Art, 

: Y ſothe advancement of the ſame made way for its 
Perfefion. 

The Invention aroſe from the appearance of things 
natural, conceived in [dea*s, as we have abundantly 
lignitied ( #1 the firſt Chapter of this Book ) the Advance 
trom the bringing of thoſe 7dea's to light through 
practice (by Chap. 2.) from whence arole things very 
excellent for greatneſs : very good for their ſcfulneſs 
choice for their novelty, and ſingular for their kind. 

II. Eaſe of Invention, Plenty of Matter, and Neatneſs , 
of TVork, were ſteps by which Art was conſummated. For 
caſe of Invention gave Encouragement, Plenty of Matter 
gave Formation, and Neatneſe gave Delight, all which ſo 
conſpired together, to put ſo much of emulation into 
the Artificer, to undertake, or endeavour to do rhole 
things, which in their kind might never after be ex- 
cceded : this indeed was their aim of old, whichal- 
though the antients of this Art could never attain un- 
to, yet did they make ſuch way, that ſome of their 
followers have done thoſe things, which never any 


after them could cver mend, nor themſclves ſcarcely 
come 
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come near. Eaſie invention ſprings out of a great 


and well rooted fulnels of learning 3 by being convers- \ 


ſant in all forts of ſtudies, having familiarity with 
Antiquities z the knowledge ot innumerable Hilto- 
rical and Poctical narrations, togcther with a through 
acquaintance with all ſuch motions and Idea's of the 
mind, as are naturally incident unto men : for the 


whole force of this Art doth principally confilt in . 


theſe things, nothing bearing a greater {way in the 
manitold varieties of Paintings 

III. 1+ was the opinion of Pamphilus ( the maſter of 
Apclles) that without the knowledge of Arithmetich, 
Geometry, and the Opticks, this Art could not be brought 
to PerfeGti)ne 

The examples of Phidias and Alcamenes 1s perti- 
nently brought here z The Athenians intending to (et 
up the Image of Mizerva upon a high Pillar, employ- 
& thoſe two workinen, purpoling to chuſe the bet- 
ter of the two 3 Alcamenes ( having no skill in Geome- 
try nor the Opticks ) made har wonderful fair to the 
eye of them that ſaw her near. Phidzas contrariwile 
( being skilful in all Arts, chicfly the Opticks) conti- 
dcring that the whole (ſhape would change according 
to the height of the place, made her lips wide open, 


her noſe ſomewhat out of order, and all the reſt accor- 


dingly, by a kind of reſupination: the two Images be- 
ing brought to view, Phidias-was in great danger to 
havebcen ſtoned by the multitude, until at length the 


Statues were (et upz where the {weet and cxeellent 


firoaks of Alcamenes were drowned, and the dishgu- 
red diſtorted hard-favourednels of Phidias his work 


vaniſhed ( and all this by the height of the place 3 ) by _ 


which means Alcamenes was laughed at, and Phidias 
much more eſteemed. Of like perfetion is Amalius 
his Minerva 3 the Image of F#40 in the Temple of the 

R 2 Syrian 
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Syrian goddeſs; the head of Diana exalted at Chiog, 
made by Bzpalus and Anthermws, Hercules in the Tem- 
ple of Axtoniz, &c. An Artihicer, faith Philoſtratus in 
Progmio Tconum, mult underſtand the nature of a man 
throughly, to exprels all his manners, guiſc, bchavi- 
our, &c. he muſt diſcern the force in the conſtitution 
ot his cheeks, in the turning, of his eyes, m the caſtin 
ot his eye-brows 3 in ſhort, he mult obſerve all things 
which may help the judgment and whoſoever is thus 
turniſhed will doubtleſs excel, and bring things to 
perfection 3 he then may eaſily paint a mad-man, 
an angry man, a penſive man, a joytul man, an earneſt 
man, a lover, &c in a word, the perfection of what- 
locver may poſſibly be conceived in the mind. 

IV. Continual of ſervation of exquiſite picces ( whether 
Artificial or Natural ) nimble conceptions, and tranquil- 
lity of mind, are great means to bring Art to Perfe@ion. 

The works ot the Antients could never have been 
to exquilite in the expreſſion of Paſſions, but by thele 
mzans. How pertealy did Zezxis paint the modefi 
and chalt behaviour of Penelope; Timomachus the ra- 
ging mad fit of Ajax 3 Silanion the frowardnels of 
Apollodorus  Protrgenes the deep penfivencls of Phi- 
liſcus z Praxitcles the rejoycings of Phryne , Parrbaſus 
a boy running in Armour 3 and Ariſtid-s his An 
paumenos dying, tor love of his Brother. Bodius his 
Image of #erczles 15 of the fame nature 3 Themiſtins 
thews us the true Image of feign'd trindſhip 3 Agellins 
a moſt lively Image ot Juſtice Apelles an admirable 
P:Gture of Slauderz thouſands of examples more 
iight be drawn out of antient Authors to approve 
theſe things, if thele may be thought not ſuthcient. 

V. This Perfefion alſo lyeth in the truth of the matter, 
the occaſion thereof, and diſcretion to uſe it. 


The moſt ancient and famous Painters did = 
muc 
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much account of Trzth, and had rather loſc the ncat- 
nels and glory of their pieces, than to endanger the 
truth of their ſtory z; which indeed 1s the great com- 
mendation of a Pid&ure, for as mach as Laci2 [aith, 
That nothing can be profitable but what proceeds 
from truth. - Occaſion alſo is a great matter 3 the Pi- 
Qure of Bacchus may here ſerve for an excellent ex- 
ample, whoſe paſſion of love was fo clearly expreſc 
therein > caſting alide his brave apparel, Flowers, 
Leaves, Grapes, &c. Now in repreſenting things 
truly according to the occaſion, diſcretion ought to br: 
your guide for asin Tragedies, fo alſoin Pictures all 
things ought not to be repreſented; let not Medcz 
(faith Horace in libro de Arte) Murther her own chil. 
dren in the preſence of all the people; let not the 
wicked Atreus boil humane fleſh openly z, there are 
doubtleſs many things, which had better be lett our, 
though with ſome loſs of the ſtory, than with the lolz 
of modeſty z wanton , unlawful and filthy Jutts 
( though they may gain the vain title of wit, yet ) 
they diminiſh not only the eſtimation of the work- 
man, but alſo the excellency of the work, debarring 
It of perfketion. Precepts help Art much, in pro- 
pounding unto us the right way 3 but where they tail, 
our wits muſt ſupply, by warily conſidering, what is 
decent and convenient 3 for this Art rcquireth t{tudi- 
ous endeavours, afliduous exercitations, great expcri- 
ence, deep wiſdom, ready counſel, veracity of mind, 
diligent obſervations, and great diſcretion. 

VI. To the former add Magnificence, which gives Au- 
thority to things excellent. 

Great minded men are moſt of all given to enter- 
tain ſtately conceits 3 therefore an Artiz.an ought to 
be ofa mignanimns nature 3 if not, yct that at leaſt 
he ought with a determined reſolution to aim at mag- 
R 3 nihicens 
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nificent things. So it ſeems that nature did diſpoſe 
Nicophanes to a high firain of invention 3 Nicophaneg 
( Gaith Pliny, lib. 35. cap- 10.) was gallant and neat, 
ſo that he did paint Antiquities for Eternity, whereby 
he was commended for the magnihcence of his work, 
and gravity of his Art. Such Artificers therefore as 
do bring any thing toperfection, mult be of an excee. 
ding great ſpirit, and entertain upon every occaſion 
great thoughts, and lofty imaginations; by this 
means they ſhall gain an everlaſting fame; but this 
is impoſſible ( ſaith Longines ) for any who buſic 
the thoughts and ſtudies of their life about vile and 
flaviſh matters, to bring forth any thing which might 
dclerve the admiration of ſucceeding ages. If any Ar- 
zizan be not naturally of ſo great a ſpirits let him help 
himſelf by the reading of Hiſtory and Poeſie 3 Hiſtory 
cannot but inſpire a maguanimons Spirit, when ſhe re- 
preſents to us ſo many rare exploits, and the examples 
ot ſo many great noble and valiant ſouls, who through- 
o4t all ages, 1n the midſt of moſt eminent dangers, have 
demonttrated their vertues and ſpirits not only to thoſe 
preſent, but all ſucceeding times. Poefie alſo being of a 
haughty and loity ſtile, doth much enlarge the mind, 
and trom thence many excellent things are brought: 
The much admired Elean Frpiter which Phidzas made, 
himſelt confeſſed to be formed after the Image of Ju- 
piter deſcribed in Homer. From the ſame poet did 4- 
pelles paint the Image of Diana among, the ſacriticing 
Virgins. It is not the preſent age, but the ſacred me- 
mory of all poſterity, which gives unto us a weighty 
and durable crown ot Glory. | | 
VII. Exadt Analogy or proportion, not only advanced 
Art. but alſo brought it a degree nearer Perfe@ion. 
Philoſtratus calls it Symmetric, ſome Analogy, othcrs 
Hirmony > this 1s the appellation of the Greeks 3 what 
[if 
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the Latins called it ſcarcely appears (as Pliny ith 1zb- 
34-cap.8.) yet words equivalent in power thereto are 
tound ,as Congrueuce, equality, and Tully (libro primo de 
Officiis ) calls it Agreement and apt compoſition 3; Vitru- 
vie, Commodulation > Agellius calls it a natural compe- 
texce > Quintilian approves the word Proportion 3 by 
which ſaith Platarch beautiful things are perfected : it 
is one of thoſe things which the moſt High uſed in the 
fabrication of the world ( F/iſd. 11.20 )) Hehath di- 
ſpoſed all things in meaſure aud number and weight. The 
tirlt giver of Symmetric or Analogy was Parrhafins Poly- 
cletus, "he was a diligent obſerver thereot 3 A4ſclepin- 
dorns, an exact prafiler thereof, whole admirer was 
Apelles, who eſteemed it to-proceed out of ſome per- 
fe@ions in an Artzficer(urpaſlling in Art, and which is 
moſt apparent in naked and undilguilcd bodies. Strabo 
faith, that Phidias exactly obſerved this proportion in 
the Image of Fupiter Olimphicus litting. Thc ſame 
Phidias, as Lacian reports, could exactly tell upon the 
firſt fight ofa Lions claw, how big a Lion he was to 
make in proportion tothe fame claw. Lineal Picture 
is the foundation of all imitation, which it it be done 
after the true rules of proportion, will lively reprelcne 
the thing delineated : this is a perteCtion in kind, 
which yet cannot be compared to the perteRion of a 
coloured Picture. 

VII. This point of Perfeftion w. furthcy advanced by 
the exquiſiten eſs of Colouring. 

The perteCtion of Colouring arilcth from a certain 
right underſtanding of each colour fcverally, without 
which it is impoſſible to mix any thing rightly,as Her- 
mogenes (aith. The Grecks ( as Porphyrins )) call this 
mixtion ot colours, corruption, which word Plutarch 
allo uſed when he ſaid that Apollodorrs ( who tirſt 
found out the corraption or way of ſhadowing in co. 
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lours) was an Athenian. Lucian calls it confuſion,where 
he ſaith that by the Art of Painting, Images were 
made by a moderate confuſion of Colours, as White, 
Black, Yellow, Red,&c. by which as Phyloſtratu (aith 
in Progmio Iconum, we know how to imitate the di- 
verliticsof looks in a mad-man, in a fad or chearfu] 
countenance the colour of the eye, as brown,gray or 

lack ; of the hair, as golden ruddy,bright, or flaxen; 
of the cloaths, as cloth, leather, or armour 3 of places, 
as chambers, houſes, forreſts, mountains, rivers,foun- 
tains, &c. this is done by the accurate mixtion,due ap- 
plication,and convenient ſhadowing,as Lucian (aith in 
Zenxid: through the obſervation ot light,ſhadow,ob- 
{curity and brightnels,as Plztarch will have it For this 
cauſe, faith Fohaunes Grammaticus, is a white or gol- 
den Pi&ure made upon a black ground. Light is al. 
together necclary, ſeeing there can be no ſhade with- 
out it : light and ſhadow cannot ſubliſt aſunder, be- 
cauſe by the one,the other is apparent,tor thoſe things 
which arecnlightned ſeem to flick out more, andto 
meet the eyes of the beholder; thoſe which are ſha- 
ded tobe depreſſed. This ſame of light and ſhadow, 
Nicias the Athenian did moſt accurately obſcrve; as 
alſo Zemxis, Polygnotus, and Euphranor, as Philoſtratus 
{uith' in libro ſecundo de vitaApollonii,cap.g. Apelles pain- 
ted Alexander as it he held lightning in his hand, Phi- 
Joſtratus obſerved the ſame in the picture of an Ivory 
Venus, ſo that one would think it an eafie matter to take 
hold of her 3 Paxfixs arrived to ſuch an excellency in 
this'. as ſcarccly any after could attain unto, as in 
the painted Oxe, faith Pliny, which he made inimita- 
ble. ' Obſcurity or Darkneſs is only the duskinclſs of a 
deeper ſhadow, as brightneſs is the exaltation of light ; 
if white and black be put upon the (ame 'ſuperticies, 
the white willſcem neareſt, the black farther off; this 


being 
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being known to make a thing ſeem hollow, as a ditch, 
cave, ciſtern, well, &c. it is coloured with black or 
brown 3 and ſo much the blacker, ſo much the deeper 
it ſeemsz extream black repreſenting a bottomleſs 
depth; but to make it riſe, as the breaſts of a maid, a 
ſtretched out hand, &c. there is laid round or on each 
fide ſo much black or brown, as may make the parts 
ſeem to ſtick out by reaſon of the adjacent hollowneſs 3 
brightneſs is ſometimes uled for neceſſity, but generally 
for ornament, (as in the pictures of Angels, Gems, 
Armour, Flame, Flowers,Gold,and the like ) the which is 
made always with a mixture of light z which mixtion 
Painters call Harmoge, but is nothing elſe ſave an un- 
diſcernible picce of Art, by which the Artizan fical- 
ingly pafſeth from one colour into another, with an in- 
ſenfible diſtin&ionz this Harmoge 15 moſt pertc& in 
the Raizbow, which containing evident variety of Co- 
lours, yet leaves them fo indiſtinguiſhable, as that we 
can ncther ſee where they begin, nor yet where they 
end, as Bozthius obſerves in libri quinti de arte muſics 
capite quarts, The laſt and chiet perfection of colous- 
ing lieth in the out-lines, ox extremities of the work, 
being cut off with ſuch a wonderful ſubtility and {weet- 
neſs, as to preſent unto us things we do not lee, but 
that we ſhould believe that behind the pictures, there 
is ſomething more to be ſeen, than can eaſily be diſcern- 
cd; thereby ſetting forth,as it were,thoſe things which 
are really concealed » this was Barrhaſius his ehict glory; 
but herein Apelles excceded all others whatſoever, as 
Petronius in Satyrico ſeems to athrm. 

IX. Afiion and Paſſion is next to be confidered,in which 
confiſts life aud motion; 

There is not any thing that can add a more lively 
grace to the work, than the extream likeneſs of mo- 
j1on, proceeding from the inwaxd Acton or Paſſion 


of 
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of the mind. Tt is therefore agreat point of Art, which 
leads unto PerfeTion, the which we are to learn by caſt- 
mg our eyes upon nature, and tracing her ſteps. Con- 
fider all the geſtures of the body, as the head, by which 
is expreſſed the affections of the mind. The caſting 
down of the head, ſheweth dcjeQion of mind , being 
caft back, arrogance 3 hanging on either fide, languiſh- 
ing, being ſtiff or ſturdy, churliſhneſ9: by it we grant, 
nts afhrin, threaten 3 ar paſſively are baſhful,doubt- 
ful, ſullen, envious, &c. by the motions of the Coun- 
tenance appears ſorrow, Joy, love, hatred, courtclic, 
courage, dejeion, &c. by the motions of the counte- 
nance, are cxpreſi the qualities of the mind, as mo-+ 
deſity and ſhametacedneſs,or boldneſs and impudence; 
but of all the parts of the countenance, the eyes axe 
moſi powerfnl, for they, whether we move or move 
not, ſhew forth our joy or (orrow 3 this is excellently 
expreſt by the Prophet, in Lam. 3. 48. EZ2393)D 
20p-n2 429795 1217 IN palge majim terrad gueni, 
gnal ſheber bat gnamms,, which Tremellas renders, Riuis 
aquarum perfluit oculus menus, propter contritionem filie 
populi mat ; and again MAW PRIN MN Ig greni 
nigger ab velo tidma, i. &. ocuJus mens defluit nec deſiſtit. 
For the ſame purpoſe it is that nature hath furniſhed 
them with tearsz but their motion doth more clpc- 
cially expreſs the intention, as mecknels, pride, ſpitc- 
fulne(s, and the like 3 all which are to be imitated, ac- 
cording as the nature of the action ſhall require, as 
ſtaring, cloſed, dull, wanton , glancing, asking or 
promiſing ſomething. The eyebrows allo have ſome 
a&ions , for they chiefly command the fore-head by 
contracting , dilating , raiſing and depreſſing 1t 3 
wrinkled brows (hew ſadneſs and anger 3 difplaycd, 
chearfulneſs : hanging, ſhame, elation, conſent 3 dc- 


preſſton,difſent,&c, The Lips ſhew mocking, ——_— 
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loathing. &c. The Arm gently caſt forth, is graceful in 
familiar ſpeech 3 but the arm fpread forth towards 
one fide, ſhews one ſpeaking of fome notable matter ; 
without the motion of the hands all motion is maim- 
ed; The hands as it were call, diſmiſs, threaten, requeſt, 
abbor, fear, ask, demand, promiſe, deny, doabt, c111ſ 1} 7 
repent, number, meaſure, rejoice, encourage, beſeech, hin- 
der, reprove, admire, relate, commend, 8c. In admira- 
tion we hold the hand up, bent ſomewhat backward, 
with all the fingers cloſed : In relating we join the 
top of the forctinger to the thumb-nail : In promiſing 
we move it ſoftly: In exhorting or commending,more 
quick : In penitence and anger, we lay our cloſed. 
hand to the brealt : We clole the fingers ends, and lay 
them to our mouth when we conſider, &c. It is not 
yet enough that the PiQture or Image relembles the 
proportion and colour of the lite, unleſs it likewiſe re- 
{embles it in the demeanour of the whole body ; there- 
fore Cali/tratus calls this Art, the art of counterfeiting 
manners. Vlyſſes is evidently,faith Phzlotratus, diſcern= 
ed by his auſterity and vigilancy 3 Menelansby his gen- 
tle mildneſs; Agamemnon by a kind of Divine Majcſty ; 
Ajax Telamoxius,by his grim looks Locrxs by his ready- 
neſs and forwardneſs. The beſt Artittz ever change 
their hands, in expreſling of Gods, Kings, Prieſts, Sena- 
tors, Orators, Muſicians, Lawyers, &c. Zemxis painted 
the modeſty of Penelope : Echion made a new marricd 
but ſhamefaced woman : Ariſtides painted a running 
Chariot drawn with four horſes : Antiphilus made a 
boy blowing the fire: Philoxenus Erctrias depicted the 
Picture of Wantonnels : Parrhaſins made the Hopliti- 
des or Pictures of two armed men, as may be ſeen in 
Pliny lib. 35. cap 9, 10,and 11. Boethins made a babe 
lirangling a goole; Praxiteles made a weeping woman, 
and a xcjoicing whore: Exphranor drew the piQure of 
Paris 
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Paris as a Judge, a wooer and a (oldicr: See Pliny 
lib. 34+ cap. 8. where you may have many other ex- 
amples. It is worth our painsto fee in Cali/tratus theſe 
deſcriptions at large, whereby we may lee it is a fin- 
gular Perfedion of Art. 

X. The laſt ſtep of Perfeltion is the right ordering aud 
diſpoſing of things. 

This order or diſpoſition muſt be obſerved as well 
in a piure conlifting of one figure, as in a picture 
of many figures. The nature of man, ſaith Xenoph ou 
in Occonomico, cannot name any thing ſo uſeful and 
fair, as order 3 a confuſed piece of work cannot de- 
ſerve admiration 3 thoſe things only affe& us, where- 
in every part is not only perfe in it (elf, but alſo wal 
diſpoſed by a natural connexion. It is not enough 
ina building to bring hair, lime, ſand, wood, ſtones, 
and other materials, unleſs we take care that all this 
confuſed ſtuff be orderly diſpoſed to the intent. Nature 
it ſelf ſeems to be upholden by Order, and fo are all 
things elſe which arc ſubjugated to the ſame Law. 
Now the way to attain to this true order of diſpoſition, 
IS firſt to conceive the des of the hittory in the imagi- 
nation, that the preſence of the things in the mind 
may ſuggeſt the order of diſpoling each thing in its pro- 
per place, yet with that ſubtilty that the whole may 
repreſent one intire boly. Secondly, that the frame of 
the whole ſtrucure-of this diſpoſition, may be analo- 
gous to the things themſelves 3 fo that we may at 
once repreſent things which are already done, things 
whichare doing, and things which are yet to be done 3 
perfeQing, as Philoſtratus (aith, in every one of thele 
things, what is moſt proper, as it we were buſted about 
one only thing. Thirdly, an hiſtorical Picture muli 
repreſent the [ries of the hiſtory , which although the 
Picture be filent, yet that the connexi9n might ( 25 r 
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were) ſpcak, putting the principal figures in the prin” 
cipal places. Fourthly, the parts muſt be connected 
calily rolling on, gently flowing or tollowing one an- 
other, hand in hand, ſcemingboth to hold and be up- 
* held, free from all abruption, well grounded finely 
framed, and (trong]y tycd up together 3 that the whole 
may be delightſome for its <quality,grave for its fim- 
plicity, and graceful for its univerſal analogical com- 
poſure. Fifthly, That moſt excellent pieces ( if the 
hiſtory will ſuffer it ) be ſhadowed about with rude 
thickets, and craggy rocks, that by the horridnels of 
ſuch things, there may accrew a more excellent grace 
to the principal 3 ( juſt as diſcords in Muſick make 
ſometimes concords ) from whence reſults a fingular 
delight. Sixthly, That to theſe things be added perſpi- 
exity, which,as Lxcian faith,through the mutual con- 
nexion of things, will make the whole complete and 
pertc&. Serenthly and laſtly, that the diſpofition of the 
proportion be obſerved, in the due diſtance of each ti- 
gure, and the polition of their parts, ot which we 
have ſaid ſomething, Section ſeventh 3 but in gene- 
ral Pliny ( lib. 35 cap. 10. ) faith that in this ge- 
neral diſpoſition of proportional diſtances, we have 
no rules ; our eye mult teach us what to doz to which 
Srintilian aſſents, where he laith, that thele things 
admit no other Judgment, but the judgment of our 
cyes. 

XI. Laſtly, For the abſolute Conſummation or Per- 
feflion of the Art, excellency of Invention, Proportion, Co- 
lour, | ife and Diſpoſition, muſt univerſally concur, aud 
conſpire, to bring forth that comly gracefulneſs, which is 
the very life and ſoul of the work, the intire and joint Sum 
of all perfeCions. 

It isnot enough,that a Picture is excellent in one or 
more of the atorcſaid pertc&ions,but the conſumma- 
tion 
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tion is, that they all concur 3 for if but one be want- 
ing, the whole work is deteftive. A good invention 
aftcds the mind true proportion draws the eyes; 
lively motion moves the ſoul 3 cxquitite colours be. 
guile the phantaſic 3 and an orderly diſpolition, won- 
derfully charms all the ſenſes if all theſe unite, and 
center in one piece, how great an excellence and per- 
tc&ion will appear ? What a comely Grace ? this Grace 
it is, which in beautiful bodies is the lite of beauty, 
and without which, its greateſt accompliſhments can- 
not pleaſe the beholder. Forit is not ſo much the per. 
te&ion of Invention, Proportion, Colours, Motion 
and Diſpoſition apart, which aftc& the ſenſes , but af 
thoſe perfeftions abſolutely wnited, which brings forth 
that comely Grace, and bigheſt Perfection, which Art 
aims at, and the Artizan ſtrives after. This Grace pro- 
ceeds not from any rules of Art, but trom the excel- 
Jent (pirit of the Artiticer 3 it is calter attained by ob- 
ſervation and a good judgment, than learn'd by Pre- 
cepts as ©nintilian in his Inſtitutions [:b. I 1. caps 1. 
learnedly obſerves. And this Grace 15 moſt gracefnl, 
when it flows with facility, out of a free Spirit, andis 
not forced or ſtrained out with labour and toil, which 
quite ſpoils and kills the life of the work : Now this 
facility ſprings from Learning, Study and execrcitati- 
on. Artand Nature muſt concur to the Conſtitution 
of this Grace Art mult be applicd diſcreetly to thole 
things which we zaturally afte&, and not to things 
which we loath 3 leſt we miſs of #þ48 Glory which we 
ſeck after, 
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How the Ancients depitted their Gods : 
and firſt of Saturn, 


E here intend to comprehend the varicus ways of 

the Antients in depifting their Idols,according to 
the cnſtoms of thoſe ſeveral Nations, where they were 
adnred and worſhipped, and that from the moſt Ancient 
chiefeft and beſt approved Authors now extant. | 

I. The Ancient Romans figured Saturn like an old 
man, with a Syth or Hook in his hand, by ſome figni- 
fying Time, as his name Chronos allo intimates, 

It They alfo figured him in the ſhape of a very 
Aged man, as one who began with the beginning of 
the World, holding in his hand a Child, which by 
piece meals he ſeems greedily to devour. 

By this is ſignified the revenge he took for being ex- 
pulſed heaven by his own Children, of which thaſe which 
eſcaped his fury, were only four, Jupiter, Juno, Pluto, 
and Neptune, by which # ſhadowed forth the four Ele- 
ments, Fire, Aire, Earth, and Water, which aye not 
periſhable by the all cutting Sicle of devouring Time. 

III. Martianus Cappella depicts him an old man, 
holding in his right hand a Serpent, with the end of its 
tail in1ts mouth, turning round witha very flow pace, 
his temples girt with a green wreath, and the hair of 
his head and beard milk white. 

The wreath on bis bead ſhews the Spring time » bis 
ſnowy bair and beard, tbe approach of churliſh winter 


the ſlowneſs of the Serpents motion, the ſluggiſh revolution 
of that Planet. 


IV, Mac: ;- 
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IV. Macrobius deſcribes him with a Lions head, a 
Dogs head, and a Wolts head, | 

By the Lious head is ſignified the time preſent, 
{ which is always ſtrongeſt, for that which is muſt need be 
more powerful than that which 1s not :) by the Dogs head, 
the time to come, ( which always fawns on us, aud by 
whoſe alluring delights we are drawn on to vain and un- 
certain bopes : ) and by the Wolf's bead, time paſt, (which 
greedily devoureth whatſoever it finds, leaving ng memory 


thereof behind. 
V. Macrobins alſo faith that among the reſt of his 


deſcriptions, his feet are tyed together with threds of 
Wool. 

By which is ſhewed, that God does nothing in haſt, nor 
ſpeedily caſtigates the iniquiti:s of man , but proceeds 
{lowly and unwillingly, to give them time and leiſure tg 
amend. X 

VI. Exſebius (aith, that Aftarte ( the daughter of 
Calum, wife and ſiſter of Saturn ) did place alſo upon 
his head two wings, demonſtrating by the one, the ex. 
celency and perfeRion of the mind 3 by the other,the 
force of ſenſe and underſtanding, 

The Platonicks underſtand by Saturn the mind, and its 
inward contemplation of things celeſtial, and therefore 
called the time in which be lived the golden Age, it being 
replete with quietneſs, concord, and true content. 
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CHAP, V. 


How the Antients depifted Jupiters 


l. & 60 deſcribes him with golden locks, ha- 

ving on his temples peeping forth two gol- 
den horns, his eyes ſhining, his breaſt large and fair, 
having on his ſhoulders, wings. 

By the golden locks is ſignified the Firmament, and its 
glorioas army of tralucent Stars: by bis two horns, the 
Eaſt aud Welt: by his cyes, the Sun and Moon : by brs 
breaſt, the ſpacious ambulation of the air \ and by bis wings 
the fury of the winds. | | 

II. Porpbyrius and Suidadepicture the Image of Fu- 
piter fitting upon a firm and immoveable ſeat 3 the up- 
pcr parts naked and uncloathed,the lower parts covcr- 
cd and inveſted 3 in his left hand a Scepter 3 in his 
right hand a great 1 agle, joined with the higure of 
Victortas 

This Image was erecied in Pirzus, aftately and mag- 
nificent gate of Athens: by the ſeat is ſhewed the perm» 
mency of Gods power : the naked parts ſhew that the com- 
paſſion of the Divine power is always manifeſt to thoſe of 
an underſtanding Spirit : the lower parts covered, ſher 
that while we wallow in the world, and as it were rock d 
aſlecp with the illecebrous blandiſhments thereof, that the 
divine knowledge is bid ard obſcured from us : by the 
Scepter is ſignified his rule over all things : by the Eagle 
and Victoria bow all things ſtand in vaſſalage and ſubje- 
Clion to the all commanding power. 

HI. Martianus depitures him with a regal crown, 
adorned with moſt precious and glittering, ſtones 3 

over his thoulders, a thin yail ( made by P#//zs own 
hands } 
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hinds) all white, in which is inſerted divers (mall 
picces of glaſs repreſenting the moſt reiplendent Stars; 
in his right hand he holdeth two balls, the one all of 
gold, the other half gold, halt Silver in the other hand 
an Ivory Harp with nine ſtrings, fitting on a foot- 
cloth, wrought with ſtrange works, and Peacocks fea- 
thers 3 and near his fide lyeth a tridental gold embol- 
{cd maſs. 

IV. Plutarch ſaith that in Crete, he had wholly hu- 
mane ſhape and proportion, but without cars. 

By that was ſignified that Swperiours and Judges 
ought not to be carried away by prejudice nor perſwaſion, 
but ftand firm, ſtedfaſt and upright to all withont parti- 
ality. 

V. Contrariwiſe the Lacedemonians framed his pi- 
ture with four cars. 

By that they ſignified that God heareth and underſtan- 
deth all things + and that Urinces aud -Fudges ought to 
hear all informations, before they deliver definitive ſentence 
gr judgment. 

VI. Parſanias faith that in the temple of Mzxerva 
{among the Argives ) the ſtatue of Jupiter was made 
with three eycs3 two of them in their right places 3 
(iz other in the middle of his tore-head. 

by which is ſignified his three Kingdoms, the one Hea- 
va > the other earth; the laſt Sea. 

VII. With the Fleans (a people of Greece )) the 
Statue of Fore was compacted of Gold and Ivory, em- 
paled with a Coronct of Olive leaves in his right 
hind the Image of ViGoriaz in his left a Scepter, on 
rc cop of which was mounted the portraiture of an 
Eagle, upon a cat of Gold, enchaſcd with the forms: 
ot mary unknown birds and fiſhes, upheld and ſup- 
ported by tour Images of Viforia. 


VIIL In Caria (a place of the lNſer 4ſia 3 the 
Statue 
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Statue of Jupiter was made holding in one of his hands 
a pole-axe. 

The reaſon of this was, as Plutarch ſaith, from Hercu- 
les, who overthrowing Hippolyta the Amazonian Queen, 
100k it from her, and gave it to Omphale bis wife a Ly- 
dian. ThePlatoniſis auderſtayd by Jupiter, the ſoul of 
the world 3 and that divine ſpirit, through whoſe Al- 
mighty Power, every thing receives its being and preſer* 
UValnne 

Ix. Heis alſo painted with long curled black hais 
ina purple robe, trimmed with Gold, and fitting on a 
golden throne, with bright yellow clouds diſperſed 
about him. 


: CHAP, *h 
How the CAntients depitted Mars, 


I. ' Acrobius (aith that the Pictures of Mars were 

adorned and beautified with the Sun beams, 
in as lively a manner as could be deviſed ; with an 
Alpe@ herce, terrible, and wrathtul, hollow red eyes, 
quick in their motion, face all hairy with long cuiled 
locks on his head,depending even to his ſhoulders,of a 
coal black colour, ſtanding with a ſpear in the one 
hand, and a whip in the other. 

IT. He is alſo ſometimes depicted on horſe-back 
and ſometimes in a Chariot, drawn with horſes cal- 
led Fear and Horror: ſome fay the Chariot was 
drawn with two men, which were called Fury and 
Violence, 

III. Statizs faith he wore on his head a helmet moſt 
bright and ſbining, ſo hery as it ſeemed, there iſſued 

S 2 flaſhes 
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Aaſhes of lightning 3 a breaſt plate of Gold, inſculp'd 
with ficrce and ugly Monſters 5 his ſhield depainted all 
over with bloud, enchaſed with detormed beaſts, with 
a {pcar and whip in his hands, drawn in a Chariot 
with two horſes, Fury and Violexce, driven with two 
churliſh coach-mer., 1/rath and DeſtruGion. 

IV. Tfdores ſaith that the Piture of Mars was de. 
painted with a nakcd brealt. 

By which i ſignified that men ought not to be timorons 
in war, but valiantly aud boldly expoſe themſelves to ha- 
zards and dangers. 

V. Statixs faith that the houſe of Mars was built in 
an obſcure corner of Thracza,made ot ruſty,black Iron; 
the Porters which kept the gates were Horror and Mad- 
ſs , within the houſe inhabited Fury,IVrath, Impiety, 
Fear, Treaſon and Violence, whole governels was Diſ- 
cord, {catcd ina regal throne, holding 11 one hand a 
bright (word, in the othcr a baſin tull of humane 
bloud, 

VI.. Arioſto, deſcribing the Court of Mars, ſairh,that 
in cvcry part and corner of the ſame were heard moſt 
{irange Ecchos, feartul (hricks, threatrings, and dil- 
mal crycsz in the midit of this Palace was the Image 
ot Fertzec, looking {ad and pentive, tull of lorrow, dif- 
content and melancholy, leaning her head on herarm; 
hard by her was featcd in a chair Fzryin triumph: not 
tar from her fate Death, with a bloudy ſtern counte- 
na1.ce, oflcring upon an Altar in mens skulls, humane 
bloud, conſccrated with coals of fire, fetch'd trom ma- 
ny Cities and Towns, burnt and ruinated by the ty- 
ranny of War. 


' CHAP, 
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CHAP, Wk 


How the Antients depifted Phoebus or >ols 


[. Acrobius aith that in Aſſyris was found the 

Statue of Apollo, Phabus or Sol, the tather 
of A#ſculapirs, in the form of a young man, and 
beardlels, poliſhed with Gold , who 1irctching out 
his Arms, held in his right hand a Coachmans wiup 
and in his left a thunderbolt with ſome ears of 
Corn, 

The Tyrant of Syracuſe, Dionyſus, with fury pulled 
off the beard from the figure of Elculapius, ſayiag it was 
very incongruous that the father ſhould be beardleſs, and 
the ſon have one ſo exceeding long, 

Il. Evuſcbius faith that in Egypt the Image of Sol was 
ſet in a ſhip, carricd up, and ſupported by a Crocodile : 
and that they ( before letters were invented ) tramed 
the ſhape of the Sun, by aSccpter, in the top of which 
was dexteroully engraven an eye. 

T he Scepter ſignified Government : the eye, the power 
which over-ſees and bebolds all things. 

Ill. The Lacedemonians depicted Apollo with forr 
cars, and as many hands. 

By which was ſignified the judgment and prudence of 
God being ſwift and ready to hear, but ſlow to ſpeak, and 
from thence grew that proverb among the Grecians. 

IV. Herodotus reportcth that the Pheniciang had the 
Statue of the Sun made in black ſtone, large and ſpaci- 
ous at bottom. but ſharp and narrow at trop, wich 
they boaltcd to have had from Heaven. 

V. Licantius faith that 1n Perſia, Phabus or Apollo 
vas their chieteſt God,and was thus delcribcd ; he had 
S 3 the 
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the head of a Lyon habited according to the Perſian 
cultom, wearing on his head ſuch ornaments as the 
women of Perſia uled, holding by main force a white 
Cow by the horns. 

The head of the Lion ſheweth the Suns dominion in the 
fign Leo the Cow ſhews the Moou, whoſe exaltation is 
Taurus: and his forceable bolding, the Moons Eclipſe 
which ſhe cannot avoid. 

VI. Paxſanias telleth that in Patraa City of Achaia, 
a metalline Statue of Apollo was found in the propor- 
tion of an Ox or Cow, 

VII. Lucianys faith that the Hſſyrians ſhaped him 
with a long beard (ſhewing his perte&tion 3) upon his 
breaſt a ſhield; in his right hand a ſpear, in the top of 
which was Vidoria; in his left hand Anthos, or the Sun 
flower: this body was covercd with a vettment, upon 
which was painted the head of Meduſa, from which 
danglded downwards many (warms of ſnakes 3 on the 
one fide of him Eagles flying,on the other fide a lively 
Nymph. 

VIIE. The Egyptians compoſed the ſtatue of the Sun 
in the ſhape of a man, with his head half ſhaven. 

By the bead balf ſhaven, is ſignified that though bis 
beauty or ſhining may be clouded for a time, yet that be 
will return and beautify the ſame with bis priſtin bright- 
zreſs as the the growing of the hairs ( which ſignify bis 
beams ) to their full extent and perfeftion again may de- 
Notes | 

IX. Martianus thus deſcribes him 3 upon his head 
( faith he) he wears a royal and gorgeous Crown, in- 
chaſed with multitudes of precious Gems three of 
which beautifie his fore-head 3, fix his temples 3 and 
three other the hindermoſt part of the Crown: his 
hair hanging down in treſſes, looks like refined Gold, 
and his Countenance wholly like fame : his veſimen: 

| =. | js 
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35 thin, ſubtil,and wrought with tine purple and gold ; 
in his right hand he holds a bright ſhield ; and in his 
left a flaming fire-brand : on his feet he hath tw» 
wings, beſet with firy Carbuncles, 

X, Euſebius writeth that in Elephantinopolis (a City 
in Egypt) the Image of Apollo was framed to the dur 
likene(s of a man throughout the body, (ave only ,that 
he had the head of a Ram,with young and {mall horns, 
and his aſpect of a Cerzlear and blewiſh green, not un- 
like to that of the Sea, 

The head of the Ram ſignifies the Sun's exaltation in 
the ſig Aries 3 and the young horns the change or New of 
the Moon, made by ber conjunGion with the Sun, in whicy 
ſhe looks blewiſh. 

XI. He is alſo drawn with long curled golden hair. 
crowned with a lawrel in a purple robe a filve; boy 
in his hand, fitting on a throne of Emeralds. 


There might you ſee with greateſt (hill intexed, 
The portraifure of Phcebus lively draws 
And bis faiv Siſters ſhape thereto annexed, 
Whoſe ſhining parts ſeem'd ſhadowed ore with lawy. 
And though with equal art both were explain'd, 
And workmens care gave each of them their dae, 
Tet to the view great difference remain'd, 

I: habit, ſhape, aſpe(t, and in their bue. 

For one of them muſt give the day his light : 
And th' other reign Gommandreſs of the niz/:t- 
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CHAP. VIIL 


How the Antients depicted Venus, 


I. ER Statue is framed in the ſhape of a moſt 
| beautiful and young woman, ſtanding upright 
1n a huge ſhell of fiſh, drawn by two other molt ugly 
and ltrange Fiſhes, as Ovid at large noteth. 

IT. Pauſanias faith ſhe is drawn in a Coach,through 
the airy paſſages, with two white Doves ( as Apuleius 
alſo athrmeth) which are called the birds of Veazs. 

HI. Horace and Firgil athrm that the Chariot of Ve- 
1115 15 drawn by two white Swans, of which Stating al- 
ſo maketh mention, who faith that thoſe birds arc 
moſt mild, innocent, and harmleſs,and therefore given 
unto Venus. 

IV. Praxitiles an excellent engraver in the Iſland of 
Gridos, made her Image naked, and without clothes, 
as allo did the Grecians. | 

By which was ſignified that all luxurious and licentious 
people, were by their inordinate luſts, like beaſts deprived 
of ſenſe, and left as it were naked and deſpoyled of reaſon, 
and underſtanding z and oftentimes alſo ſtripped thereby 
of their riches, goods and eſtates. 

V. Lattantius ſaith that the Lacedemonians framed 
and compoſed the Image of Venus all armed like a 
Warrior, holding in one hard a ſpear, in the other a 
fhicld or target. 

And tbis was by reaſyn of a certain Victory which the 
women of that place got over their enemies, the people of 
Mefſenia, which ſucceſs they ſuppoſed to have proceeded 
from the power and aſſiſtance of Venus , as inſpiring 
theſe womens hearts with conrage, ſtoutucſs and reſolt- 
220Rs ' | bg * | 
, v.I She 
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with black 3 a ſcarlct, or elle dun-coloured robe. 


—_— 


VI. She is alſo depited with yellow hair attired 


BR — 


CHA P., IX. 


How the _Antients depicted Mercury, 


l. HE Antients deſcribed him in the ſhape of a 
young man without a beard, with two {mall 


end. 


band ſuch a like ſtaff, and were called Caduccators, 


and thin vail made of purple Silk. 


his chin. 


wings fixed behind his ſhoulders and ears, his body 
almoſt all naked, fave that from his ſhoulders depen- 
ded a thin vail, which winded and compaſſcd about all 
his body 3 in his right hand he held a golden purſe, 
and in his left a Caducers, or ſnaky ſtatt to wit, a ſlen- 
der white wand, about which two Serpents do anno- 
date and entwine themſelves, whoſe heads mcet to- 
gether juſt at the top, as thcir tails do at the lower 


This reſemblance was called Concordia or Signum Pa- 
cls 3 pou which it came to paſs, that Embaſſadors, aud 
great men in matters of State, carried always in their 


IL. Apuleius writcth that Merczry wasa very youth, 
having very ſhort hair on his head of an Amber co- 
lour, and curled, having for a veſtment only a (ubtil 


III. Martianus Capella deſcribes him young, yet of 
a ſtrong and well compoſed body , with certain 
young hairs of a ycllowiſh colour ſprouting out of 


IV. Payſanigs (aith that in a Province of Corinth, he 


was depicted like a young man carrying a ram wupon 
his ſhoulders: and that a Statue ( brought trom Av- 
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cadia unto Rome ) ercQed in the temple of Jupiter 0- 
Iympicus, had on its head a helmet of engraven ſicel ; 
and over his ſhoulder, a coat, who held under his arm 
the Image of a ram. 

V. Among ſome of the Egyptians his Image was 
framed with a head like a dog's, holding in his right 
hand a Cadwcews or ſnaky wand 3 ſhaking with his left 
a green bough of a Palm. 

By the bead of the dog was underſtood ſubtilty and crafti- 
meſs (no beaſt being ſo ſubtil as a dog), ) by the ſnaky wand 
the power of wiſdom and Eloquence in producing of peace, 
fignified by the green palm. 

VI. By fomehe was depicted in the fimilitude of a 
very aged man, his head almoſt bald, ſaving that on 
the ſides there remained ſome few hairs, ſhort and 
curled; his look grim, ſevere and ſowr 3 his com- 
plexion of a tawny, antient hue; his upper garment, 
of a Lions $kin 3 in his right hand a huge pole-ax, in 
his left hand an Iron bow ; at his back hanging a 
Quiver of ſtecl-headed arrows : to the end of his 
tongue were faſtned many ſmall chains of Gold, at 
whoſe ends were tyed multitudes of all ſorts of men, 
which he ſeemed to draw unto him looking always 
backward, to behold the innumerable troops of peo- 
ple following him. 

By this deſcription #s ſignified the all-powerful and at- 
tradive vertue of Eloquence > which by his age is under- 
flood to be found only in old, wiſe and experienced men, 
as being in them more mature and perfett, than in thoſe of 
younger years, of which Homer ſpeaks at large in bi 
Commendation and Praiſe of Neſtor : from whoſe mouth 
( ſaith be ) plentifully rolled forth moſt pleaſant and dul- 
cid ſtreams , whoſe pen diſtilled cryſtalline drops of deli- 
ciow ſweetneſs z whoſe works and fruits ſo compleatly 
adorned with golden ſentences , aſſwegeth the malice of 

| time, 
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time, and mitigateth and allayeth the ſpight of forgetful- 
neſs, that bis perpetuity is engraven in the braſs-lcaved 
books of eternal memory, never to be blotted out 

VII. He is alſo drawn with Jong curled yellow 
hair in a coat of flame colour, with a mantle purely 
white, trimed with gold and filverz his beaver white 
with white feathers, his ſhooes golden , his rod {i}. 
VCrs 


CHAP. XN. 
How the Antients depicted Diana or Luna, 


L. Tana, Cynthia, Lucina or Luna was accordin 

to Propertius depicted , in the likene(s of a 
young beautiful virgin; having on either fide of her 
forchead two ſmall gliſtering horns, newly putting 
forth, drawn through the air in a purple coloured 
Coach,by two (wift paced horſes, the one of a ſad Co- 
lour, the other of a white. 

Theſe two differing borſes Boccace ſaith, ſhew that ſhe 
bath power both in the day and night. 

Il. Claudianus faith that her Chariot is drawn by 
two white Bullocks, (which Image the Egiptians wor- 
ſhiped with great zeal and reverence ) having one of 
their flanks beſpotted with divers ſtars, and on their 
heads two ſuch ſharp horns, as the Moon hath in her 
chickeſt wain. 

HI. Cicero deſcribes her ſtatue ( which he brought 
out of a tewple in Czcilia ) of a wonderful height, 
and large dimenſion, the whole body covered with a 
thin vail, of a youthful aſpe&, holding in her right 
hand a lively burning torch, and in her left an Ivory 
bow, with a Quiver of Silver headed arrows hanging 
at her back, — IV. The 
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IV. The Poets ( who call her the goddeſs of hunt- 
ing and imperial governeſs of Woods and Groves) dc- 
{cribe her in the habit of a young Nymph, with her bow 
ready bent in her hand,and a Quiver of arrows hang- 
ing by her left (ide 3 a wift paced Greyhound faſt tyed 
to her rightfide, with a collar about his neek; and 
after her tollowing troops of Sylvan Virgins, which 
are chaſt, and arecalled the Nymphs of Diana. 

V. Thele Virgins and Votrefles of the Goddel(s, we 
thus deſcribe, 


Scaree mounted Sol upon bis glorious Car, 
When ore the lofty hills, and lowly plain, 
Running apace, you might perceive afar 
A Troop of Amazons to poſt amain. 
But when they nearer came unto your viery, 
Tow might diſcern Diana and ber Crew. 
A careleſs crew of lively Nympbs, deſpiſing 
The joyous pleaſures and delights of love 3 
IWiſting their days in rural ſports deviſing : 
Which know no other, nor will other prove. 
Wimng'd with deſire to overtake the chaſe, 
Away they flung with unreſiſted pace. 
Their necks and purple veined arms are bare, 
And from their Toory ſhoulders to their kuce, 
A Silken veſtment ore their skin they wear, 
Through which a piercing eye might chance to ſee. 
Cloſe to their bodies is the ſame engirted, 
Bedeck'd with pleaſing flowrs their inſerted, 
Each in her band a Silver bow doth bold, 
With wellftor'd quivers hanging at their backs : 
Is hoſe arrows being ſpent they may be bold 
Jo borrow freely of each others packs. 
Thus aretheſe nimble skipping Nymphs diſplai 4, 


That do attend that Goddeſs, Queen and _ { 
VL 32 
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VI. In Arcadia ſaith Pauſanias was a fiatue of Dia” 
14, covered over with the skin of a Hind,and from her 
ſhoulders hung a Quiver of Arrows 3 in the one hand 
2 burning Lamp, the other leaning upon the heads of 
two ſexpents, and before her teet a hound, 

VII. The Egyptians worſhiped her under the name 
of Iſis 3 and depictured her covered with a black and 
{able veſtment, in token that ſhe her ſclf giveth no 
light z holding in one hand a Cymbal, in the other an 
carth.n veſſel of water, upon which as Servixs faith, 
many thought her'to be the Genius of Fgype. 

By the Cymbal is ſhewed the murmurings and roarings 
of Nilus, when it overflows Egypt 3 and by the other veſ- 
ſel the nature of the Country, which is moiſt and full of 
lakes, pools and rivers. 

VIII. She is alſo depicted with yellow hair a graſs 
prcen mantle, trimmed with Silver 3 buskins Silver 3 
bow Golden, quiver of various colours, 

IK. Nympbe Diane in white linen to denote their 
Virginity, and their garments girt about then, their 
armes and ſhoulders naked, bows in their hands, and 
arrows by their {ides, 


es 


CHAP. Xk 


How the Antients depicted Janus. 


I, | ro is depicted with two faces; in the one of his 
J hands is a long rod or wand; in the other 
a Key, 
The two faces of Janus ſiguifie time the one being 


withered and hoary, ſhews time paſt z the other yorthful 
and beardleſs, time to come, 


I, Pliny 
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I. Pliny faith that Nama King of the Romans, cau- 
ſed the ftatue' of Fans to be hewed out in ſuch ſort, 
rhat the fingers of his hands appeared to be three hun. 
dred fixty five, to ſhew that he was God of the year, 
whereupon they called the firft month of the year F4- 
auariu, from Faxus their God, 

Under the feet of Janus #4 oftentimes placed twelve 
Altars, ſhewing tbereby the months of the year, or ſigns 
of the Zodiach, through which Sol makes bis revolu- 
tions 

III, The Phanicians,as Cicero and Macrobius repogt, 
framed his Image in the form of a (erpent, holding her 
tail in her mouth, and continually turning round, 

IV. Some depicted Faxys with tour faces, (as were 
thoſe ttatues which were found in divers places of T»ſ- 
caty, 

By the fuur faces was ſignified the four ſeaſons of the 
year, Spring, Summer, Autumn aud Winter: which 
ſome think to be Venus, Ceres, Bacchus and Vulcan; 
and ſometimes the winds with Eolus their Commander. 


OO —— 
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CHAP. KI. 
How the Antients depicted Aurora. 


I. H 9% deſcribes her like a young Virgin, having 
her hair diſheveled, and hanging looſe about 
her ſhoulders being of the colour of the pureſt gold, 
litting in a golden chair,with all her veſtments of that 
hue and colour. 
IL. Virgil aith, that upon the inſtant time of the (a- 
ble nights departure, ſhe cometh with one of her 
hands full of Roſes, Gilliflowers and Lillies, taken 


out 
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out of a basket which ſhe carries in the other hand, 
which ſhe beſprinkles on the marble pavement of the 
lower Heavens, adorning the Sun with unſpeakable 
beauty. 

II. Others deſcribe her, holding in one hand a 
flaming torch, and drawn in a gorgeous and ſtar be- 
(potted Chariot, by winged Pegaſis 3 which favour ſhe 
obtained of Fwpiter by many importunaterequeſts,pre- 
(ently after the downfal of Bellerophox. 

IV. She isas it were the Herald and Meſſenger of 
Phabus, who receives her being from the vertue of 
his beams 3 and i5no other but that rubicund and Ver- 
milion bluſh in Heaven, which $Sol's firſt appearance 
worketh in the Orient, and from thence deſcending 
baautifies our Hemiſphere with ſuch a reſplendency.See 
Keticnth- Section ofthe oneandiwentieth-Chapterot 
weetrtt Books 

V. Shets allo depiced in a purple robe, in a blew 
mantle fring'd with filver. 


CHAP. XUI. 
How the Antients depifted Juno. 


LOQHE was fet forth by the Ancients like a middle 
aged woman, holding in one hand a filver veſ- 
ſel, in the other a ſharp Spear : and Homer faith ſhe 
was drawn in a Chariot gliftcring with precious 
liones; whoſe wheels were Ebony, and their nales 
fine filver. mounted upon a filver feat 3 and drawn 
with horſes, which were faſined with chains of gold. 
II. Sheis oftentimes depicted with a Scepter 8 _ 
and, 
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hand, to ſhew that ſhe hath the beſtowing of Govern« 
ments, Authorities and Kingdoms. 

Il. Martianus depicts her ( fitting ina chair un- 
der \Fapiter ) with a thin veil over her head, with a 
Coronet upon it,inchaſed and adorned with many pre- 
c ous Jewels 3 her inward veſiment ftineand glitteringz 
over which depended a mantle of a (ad and darkith 
colour,yet with a ſecret ſhining beauty 3 her ſhooes of 
an obſcure and fable colour; in her right hand a 
thunderbolt 3 and in her other a loud noiſcd Cym- 
bal. 

IV. Pauſanias ſaith that in a temple in Corinth, her 
ſtatue ( made of Gold and Ivory ) was adorned with 
a glorious Crown,on which was inſculped the pictures 
ot the Graces, with a Pomegranate in the one hand, 
with a Scepter ( on the top of which a Cuckow ) in 
the other: for that Fapiter, when he was firlt enamou-, 
red of Juno, transformed himſelt into that bird. 

Touching this ſtory ( and others of like kind ) Pau» 
ſanias ſazth, that although be did not believe ſuch things 
to be true, nor any others, which are ſo written of the Gods; 
yet ſaith he, they are not altogether to be rejected, in that 
there were no ſuch things reported but that they were im- 
pleated and filled 'with myſteries, and carried in them- 
ſelves an inward meaning, and ſecret underſtanding, the 
which no donbt ſome might by their writings have unſha- 
dowed, if the tyranny of foreepaſſed times had not deſtroyed 
and obliterated the ſame. | 

V. Tertallian writcth that in Argos a City in Greece, 
the ſtatue of Funo was covered all over with the boughs 
of a Vine, and underneath her feet lay the skin of a 
Lion, which diſcovered the hatred and diſdain the 
barc towards Bacchus and Hercules, to whom ( as the 
Poets ſay ) ſhe was ſtep-mother, 


VI, Some have painted her a middle aged woman, 
holding 
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holding in one hand a poppey flower orhead 3 with a 
yoke or pair of fetters lying at her fects. 

By the yoke was meant the band of marriage, which 
tyeth man and wife together 3 and by tbe Poppey, fruit- 
fulneſs or the innumerable iſſue of children, which are 
brought forth into the world ( ſignified by the rounndueſs 
of the Poppey bead, and its uumberleſs ſeeds therein con- 
tained. ) From hence many ſþpeſe her to be tbe goddeſs 
of marriage. 

VII. She is alſo painted with black hair and Eyes, 
adorned with a sky-coloured mantlezor picd;zwrought 
with Gold and peacocks cyes 3 like the orient ClrCics 
in the peacocks traines. 


DL —— 


CH AP, XIV. 


How the Antients depitted Ops or Pellus. 


I, —_ ſaith, that Ops (the wife of Szturn } 

Wy; is an old woman, of great bigneſs, continus , 
ally bringing forth children, with whom the is cncom- 
patled and lect round, going in a green vetiment, with 
a veil over her body, ſpotted with divers colours, 
wrought with infinite curious knots, and (ct with all 
forts of Gems and Metals. 

II. FYarro ( out of Boccace ) thus deſcribes her : the 
iscrowned ( ſaith he ) with a Crown inſculpt with 
Caſtles and Towers 3 her apparrel green, overſhaded 
with boughs3 in the one hand a Sceptcr, in the other 
a Ball or Globe 3 and near to her a Chariot of tour 
wheeles, drawn by four Lions. 

By the Crown ##s ſignified the habitations of the earth 
by the greencſs and boughs, the incre:ſe thereof » 

T by 
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by the Scepter, the Kingdoms and Governments of the 
world > bythe ball, the roundneſs thereof by the Chari, 
tbe continual motion, change and alteration of things , by 
the Lions, the wiſdom and ſtrength of mankind, by which 
thirgs are carricd oz and managed. 

HI. T6dorns faith that this Goddcls was painted 
holding a key in one of her hands : which ſhewsthat 
ighe winter the bowels of the carth are locked up by 
rcaſon of cold z which at the approach of Spring and 
Summer is unlocked again. 

IV. She was ſometimes depicted in the form of an 
ancient woman, having her head cixcumcinct with 
cars of corn, holding in her hand a poppey head : 
drawn in a Chariot (as Orphens ſaith ) with two herce, 
and untamed Dragons. 

V. The carth is alſo called Ceres, which many have 
depicted with torches, lights and hirc-brands 1 her 
hands as Praxitelcs in a temple, ſcatecd upon a pro- 
n:ontory of Attica. 

VI. She is alſo picturcd in a long green mantle. 


— 


CHAP. XV. 


How the Antients depicted Neptune and the 
Sea Goas. 


I. | Epmie among the Antients is depaintcd with 

| *% {everal countenances, ſometimes with mild 
and pleaſant looks, ſometimes with lowring and fad, 
atid at other times with a mad, furious, and angry 
alpe&d 3 naked, holding in his hand a fi]ver trident or 
forked mace, ſtanding, upright in the concavity of a 
great Scaſhell, torcibly drawn by two-monſtrous hor- 


c 
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ſes, which from the middle downwards have the pro- 
portion and ſhape of fiſhes, as Statizes faith. 

. That variety of Aſpefts ( according to Virgil and 
Homer )) # given him from the Sea, in that it at ſundry 
times ſheweth it ſelf ſo : and the trideat, the three Gulfs 
of the Mediterranean Sea. 

II. Sometimes he is depainted with a thin veil 
1:nging over one of his ſhoulders, of a Cwulean or 
blewith colour. 

II. Lecianus (etteth him down with marvellous 
long hair hanging down over his ſhoulders, of a very 
{ad and darkith colour. 

Ter Servius and others affirm that all the Gzds of the 
Sea were for the moſt part in the ſhape of old men with 
white and hoary hairs, proceeding from tbe froth or ſpume 
of the Sea, 

IV. Plato deſcribes him in a ſumptuous Chariot, 
holding in one hand the reins of a bridle : in the other 
a whip, drawn by Sca-horſes galloping. 

V. Martiagus deſcribes him of a greeniſh complext- 
on, wearing a white Crown : fignitying thercby the 
{pumeand froth of the Sca. 

VI. Glaucus ( anotner Sea God ) faith Philoſtratus, 
hath a long white beard and hair, ſoft and dropping 
about his ſhoulders , his eyes green and gliftering 3 his 
brows full of wrinkles, and green ſpots 3 his breaft all 
over-grown with greeniſh Sea weed or mos, his belly 
0 from thence downwards fiſh like, full of tins and 
cales, 4 

VII. Gelatea ( a Sea Goddels) is deſcribed ( by 
the ſaid Philoftratus) to be drawn in a ſtrange framed 
Chariot, by two mighty Dolphins, which were guided 
by two filver reins held in the hands of old Tritox's 
daughters; over her head, a Canopy made of Purple 
Mkand flyer, with her hair, havging careleſly over her 

T2 ſhoulders, 
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ſhoblders. See ber deſcribed as a Nymph Chap 34%. Sed 7. 

VIII. Oceanus (the father of ail the Sea Gods) faith 
Thales Milefius,is depaiatedsdrawn on a glorious Chas 
riot, 2ccompanicd and attended with a mighty com- 
pany of Nymphs z, with the face of an old man, and a 
long whitc beard. 

\>o1X, "Adlus is depainted with {woln blub cheeks, 
lIikqpnc that with main force ſtrives to blow ablalt 3 
two {mall wings upon his ſhoulders, and a fiery high 
COugtenance. 


He is called the God and Ruler of the winds, whiſe 
deſ-riptions are in the heed bf ememicth. Chapter of they 
fat 510k 

X. Thetis ( another Sea Goddcls ) is depicted by 
the fixth Scion of the ane and twenticth Chapter of 
thom@& ook. : 

XI. Neptune is alſo depicted with long hoary hair, 
in a blew or Sca-green mantle trimmed with Silver, 
riding in a blew Chariot, or on a Dolphin of a brown 

lack colour, with a Silver tridcnt in his hand. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
How the Antients depifted Nemeſis. 


I. HE wasby Macrobizy deſcribed with wings on 
hcr ſhouldcrs 3 hard by her {ide the rudder of a 
ſhip, (he her {elf ſtanding upright upon a round wheel 
holding in her right hand a Golden ball, in the other 
a whip 
I. She is often depicted, holding the bridle of an 
horlc in one hand, and in the other a ſtaff, 


Hl. chyſipzus (as Aulus Gillins Naith ) ny 
12r 


br 


Il 
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her like a young Virgin, beautiful and modci, wth 
an cye prying round about her, tor which cauſe the 
ancients called her the all-diſcerning Lady, 

This Nemeſis, as Pauſanias aud Amianus Marcclli- 
nus ſay) was held t0 be the Gaddeſs of Pumnſhments, why 
caſtigates the offences of Malef a&tors, with pains and tw= 
ments according to their ſins and demerits , and reward- 
ing the vertuous with honour and dignities : ſhe was the 
daughter of Juſtitia { who dwells and inhabits very ſes 
cretly, within the bouſe of Eternity, recording the offences 
of the wicked ) and a moſt ſevere and cruel puniſhtr of 
arrcgancy and vain glory. Macrobius ſaith, that this 
Nemeſis was adored among the Egyptians ( by thwmcal- 
Id alſo Rhammulia ) as the revenger and chief enemy of 
Pride, Tyſolency , and Hwmnghtineſs 3 and that ſhe b:4 
ered} and dedicated unto ber, a moſt ſtately and maznifique 
{tatue of Marble. 
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CHAP, XS 
How the Antients depicted Pan, 


I, An (the God of Flocks and Sheep) tis from the 

middle uppwards in proportion hike a man, 
with his face ruddy and ſanguine,bcing very hairy; his 
Skin and breaſt covered with the skin of a {potted Dye 
or Leopard 3 in the one hand a (hepherds hook, jn the 
other a whiſtle : from the middle downwards the per- 
f:& ſhape of a goat, in thighs, legs and teet. 

I. Fuftine faith, that Pax's Statue was made in a 
temple in Rome, ncar the hill Palatize, appearing to 
the view all naked, ſaving that it was ſlightly enſha- 
dowed and covcred with a Goats skin, 


A Thereby 
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Thereby i ſignified that ( as it was reputed in thoſe 
days ) Pan kept bis habitatios among Hills, Woods and 
Groves, who was indeed moſt of any adored and worſhiped 


by Shepbcrds,as be that had the peculiar care and Govern- 
ment of their flocks. 


II. Goat-eard Pan, bis ſmall tipt new grown horns 
Advance themſelves, about whyſe either ſide 
A flowry Garland twines. and there adorns 
His curled Temples with a wondrous Pride, 
His face is of a bigh and reddiſh bluſh, 
From which bangs down a ſtiff rough beard or buſh. 
And for bis bodies veſture he doth wear 
T be fineſt thin of the moſt ſpotted Doe, 
That ever any in thoſe woods did bear, 
FPhich from his ſhoulder looſe hangs to bis toe. 
And when he walks, be carries in bs baud 


A Shepherds hock, made of a knotleſs wand. 


Servius faith, by the horns is ſignified cither the 
Beams of the Sun, or New of the Moon, at what time 
ſhe is horned : his red face ſignifies the clement of nre: 
his long beard, the Air : his ſpotted garment, the 
ſtarry thrmament : his Shepherds hook, the rule and 
Government of nature. 

Iv. After the form of Paz were the Fauns, Sylvans, 
Satyres and Fairies {ct forth, having little ſhort horns 
growing, on thcir heads, with {mall ears, and ſhort 
tails | 
' 7 heſe are held among ſome pcople in very great regars 
aud obſervance, being of a wouderfxl ſpeed in running- 
Plutarch writeth, that there was one of theſe brought a#d 
preſented for a rare gift unto Sylla, as be returned from 
the wars againſt Mithridates, 

V. Platoundatiandcth by Pax, Reaſon and pork 

} | a CC As J 
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Icdgez which is twofold 3 the one of a man the other 
of a beaſt: by the upper part of Pax, hc ſignifies truth, 
accompanicd with Reaſox,which being, Divine, littctin 
man up towards Heaven: by the lowcr parts ot him 
is fignitied the tallencſs, bealtlineſs and rudnc(s ct 
thoſe, which living here in the World, arc only dc- 
lighted with the pleaſures and fooliſh vanitics thercot. 


C HA P. XVIII. 


How the Antients depiftea Pluto. 


l, Artianus ſaith that Plnto fitteth (inthe lower 

region )) majcſtically in a chair, holdipg, in 
one of his hands a black imperial Scepter, and on his 
head a ſtately Crown, at whoſe lett hand titteth his 
wite Proſerpina, attended with many Furies, and evil 
Spirits, and at whoſe fect Iycth chained the Dog 
Cerberus. 

I. The ancients alſo have painted him drawn in a 
Chariot, drawn with four furious black hortcs, from 
out whole fiery noſtrils proccedeth thick and ill-ia- 
voured {moak, as Clandianzs laith. 

II. Some fay that his head is encircled with 2 gar- 
land of Cypreſs leaves 3 others with Narcifſis lcaves. 

The firſt ſhew ſadneſs and hoyror, uſed in burizls, a4 
about the dead : the ather are more grateful, and are »/cd 
i memory of the untim?ly death of that youth, 

IV. Charon ( Pluto's Ferriman, which carrics {culs 
over the three rivers of Hcll, Acheroa,Cocytus and Styx) 
is deſcribed old, yet excecding firong, will: a black 
mantle hanging looſely over his thoutders, as L2*c act 
and Servit lays 

T 2 By 
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By Charon # #nderitood time, and whereas be is ſup- 
poſed to have the tranſportation of ſouls from the one ſide of 
thoſe rivers to the other, thereby u ſignified, that time, 9 
ſoon as we are born and brought forth into the world, duth 
carry us aloug by littl: and little unto onr deaths , and ſy 
ſetteth ns over thoſe rivers, whoſe names by interpretation 
fignifie ſorronefulneſs, fir that we paſs this life with mi- 
ſiry and adverſity. 

V. He is alſo depicted with long, curled black hair 
in a robe of cloth of Gold. 


A— 
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CH AP. XIX. 


How the Antieuts depicted the Parce, or Siſters, 


I, HE Siſters which are called Parce , arc 
laid to attend upon Pluto, which are three, 
and are called Clotho, [ acheſis and Atropos. 

IH. Clotho takes the charge of the Births and nati- 
vities of mortals : Lachcſis of all the reſi of their lite 
and —$ of their death, or departure out of this 
worl . 

HI. They are all three depicted fitcing on a row, 
very bultily employed in their ſeveral offices 3 the 
youngelt Siſter drawing out of a Diſtaft a reaſonable 
big thread : the ſecond winding it about a wheel, and 
turning the ſame, till it becomes little and ſlender : the 
eldeſt ( which is aged and deerepir ) ſtood ready with 
her knife, when it ſhould be fpun to cut it off. 

IV. And they are deſcribed to be inveſted with 
white veils, and little Coroncts on their heads, wrea- 
hed 2bout With gaxlands, made of the flowers of Nar 
TUULL 
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CHAP. XX, 


How the Antients depitteda Minerva, or Pallas, 


I, Irerva (as taken for Belloya) Licophrones ſaith, 
was depicted with a flaming tire-brand in 
her hand by the Antients, 

II. Moti writers have deſcribed Minerva in the 
ſhape of a young woman, of a lively and freſh counte- 
nance, yet of an angry look, fix'd ſtedfaſt eye of a 
blewiſh green colour, compleatly armed at all wea- 
pons, with a long Spear in the one haud, and in the 
other a Cryſtal ſhield, or target : upon her helmet a 
garland of Olive branches, and two children, Fear and 
Horror, by her ſide with naked knives in their hands, 
ſeeming to threaten one another. 

I. Payſanis faith that in Greece, the ſtatue of M;- 
nerva was made with an helmet, on the top of which 
was the ſhape of a Sphyzx 3 and on the ſides thereof, 
two carved Griffias- 

Iv. Phidias making her ſtatue in Greece, placed on 
the top of her Helmet the form of a Cock. 

V. She was alſopainted in Greece, fitting on a ſtool, 
and drawing forth little ſmall threads from a diſtaff 3 
for that the Ancients ſuppoſed her to be the inventreſs 
of ſpinning and the like. 

VI. Laſtly ſhe is depicted with a blew mantle em- 
broider'd with Silycr ; and 15 called the Goddeſs of 
Wiſdom, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXI. 
How the Antients depicted Vulcan, 


I. V/ is depicted,ſtanding, working and ham. 
mering in a Smiths forge, on the hill Xx, 
framing Thunderbolts for Fapiter, and faſhioning Ar. 
rows forthe God of love. The opinions which the Ay- 
cients bad of Vulcan were various, in which reſpedt he is 
ſhaped ſometimes in one form, ſometimes in another. 

II. Some make him lame of one leg, of a very black 
and {warthy complexion, as it were all {moaky 3 of a 
general ill ſhaped proportion in all his Lincaments 
and becauſe that he is the husband of Venxs, ottcn de- 
picture her with him. 

Il. Alexander Neapolitanus relatcth that in one 
place of Egypr,was erectcd the ſtatue of Vulcan, which 
held in one of its hands, the true and lively proportion 
ofa mole; andin his other hand a Thunderboit. 

The mole was ſo placed , becauſe they thought hz 
ſent unſpeakable numbers of moles among them, as a 
plague to them, which did eat, gnaw, and deſtroy every 
thing which was good. 

IV. He is alſo painted lame in a ſcarlct robe, 


CHAP, XXIll. 


How the Antients depicted Bacchus. 


I. Hiloftratus (aith that his ſtatue was framed in 
the likeneſs of a young man without a beard, 


of a corpulent and groſs body, his face of an high c0- 
OUT 
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lour and big ; about his head a garland of Ivy leaves 
apon his temples two {mall horns; and cloſe by his 
fide a certain beaſt, called a Leopard or Panther. 

Thu deſcription is drawn from the aature of wine, ( of 
which as the Poets feign, Bacchus is the God )) whoſe 34- 
venter and finder out was certainly Noah, which not only 
Moſes, but alſy Jolephus and LaGtantius ſpecially af- 
firm, mherefore ſome ſuppoſe him ta be this God Bac- 
chus. 

Il. Claudianus (aith, that his Image or Statue is 
made all naked 3 thereby ſhewing the nakednet(s of 
thoſe which abuſe themſelves with wine, by which 
they reveal and open thoſe things which ought to be 
concealed and kept hid. 

Hl. Diodorns Siculus faith, that Bacchus among the 
Grecians was depicted in two f[eve. al torms,the one of 
a very aged wan, with a long beard, (tiff and thick; 
the other of youthful years, ot a pleaſant and amorous 
alpca, 

By the firſt is ſhewed the effeAs of the intemperate uſe of 
wine, which overcomes nature and brings with it old age : 
by the other, how it cheriſhes and revives the heart, uſd 
moderately. 

IV. Macrobius (aith,that Bacchxs was framed fome- 
times in the likeneſs of a young child, ſometimes of 4 
youth, ſometimes of a man 3 and ſometimes in thc 
lixencfs of decrepit old age. 

By theſe was ſignified the four ſeaſous of the year, the 
vine being dedicated to Sol, in whom they all exiſt. 

V. This Picture was made in the likeneſs of a Bull 
( among the Cirenians, a people inhabiting the farthey 
part of Perſia. ) 

' The reaſon hereof was becanſe Profcrpina ( the daugh-< 
ter of love ) brought him forth in that form. 

VL Philoftratas faith, that DD was oftentimcs 
# drawn 


Q 
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drawn clothed in womens garments,and in along pur- 
ple robez wearing upon his head a Coronet of Roſes, 
with companions and followers, all in like looſe and 


wanton garments, faſhioning themiclves ſome like ru- 


ral Nymphs, as the Dryades, Oreades,&c. ſome like Sea 
Nymphbs, as Nereides, Syrens, &c. {ome like Satyres, 
Fauns, and Sylvans,&c, 

\ The womens garments ſhews that wine makes a man 
faint, feeble, and uncouſtant like to a woman. 

VI. Paxſanias ſaith, that among the Eleans, the pi- 
Qure of Bacchus was made with a long beard, and 
clothed with a long gown hanging to the tcet 3 in one 
hand a ſharp hook, and in the other a boul of wine,and 
round about him many Vinc-trees and other fruitful 
plants. 

VII. The Statue of Bacchns alſo, was ſometimes (et 
forth and adorned with Coronets made of hig-tree 
Icaves, in memory of a Nymph ( as ſome lay ) called 
Syca, which was by the Gods metamorphoſed into 
that plant. 

In like manner, the Nymph Staphilis ( on whom Bac- 
chus was in like manxer enamoured ) was transformed 
znto the Vine, from whence it us that thoſe plants are ſo ex- 
ceeding grateful and pleaſant unto this God. 

VIIE.” He is painted alſo with ſhort brown curled 
hair, with a-Leopards skin, or in a green mantle, a 
tauny face, with a wreath of Vine branches. 
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CH AP. XXIIL 


How the CAntients depitted Fortunes 


L. Ortune was depicted by ſome with two faccs 
one white and well-favourcd ; the other black, 
and ugly. | 

And this was becauſe it was held, that there were two 
Fortunes, the one good, from whom came riches, happineſs, 
quiet, content and pleaſure ; the other bad, form wham 
came wars, afflictions, croſſes, diſaſters, calamities, and all 
other miſeries whatſnever. 

Il. The Thebeans made her in the ſhape of a wo- 
man 3 in one of her hands a  oung child, to wit, Pluto 
or Riches, 

So that in the hands of Fortune, they put the diſpoſing 
of Wealth, Honour, Glory and all Happineſſes. 

II, Martianws deſcribes her a young woman, al- 
ways moving covered with a garment of the thinneſt 
ft]kz her ſteps uncertain,never reſting long in a place 3 
carrying in her ſpacious lap the univerſal tulneſs of 
the trea(ures, riches, honour and glory of this world 
which in haſty manner ( with her hand )) ſhe offers 
which offer, it not inſtantly received, was utterly lolt; 
io her right hand a white wand, with which ſhe {mites 
luch as offend her, flight her kindneſs, or are not nim- 
ble cnough to receive them, 


Ob cruel Fortune, ſtepdame to all Joys, 
That difinberits us from ſweet content, 
Plunging our hopes in troubled Sea*s annoyes 1 
Depriving us of that which nature lent ! 
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IVhen will thy proud inſulting humour ceaſe, 
T' aſſwage the ſorrows of an only one ? 
That free from care , its ſoul may livein peace, 
And not he metamorphos'd into ſtone. 
But roby entreat T thy unuftable heart, 
Knowing thy greateſt pleaſure, thy delight 
Confiſts in aggravating mortals ſmart 
Poyſon'd with woes, by venom of thy ſpight ? 
*Tris what thou wilt, miſt ſtand, the reſt muſt fal. 
All bumzane Kings pay tribnte to thy might : 
And this muſt riſe, when pleaſeth thee to call, 
The other periſh in a woeful plight. 
And this is it, that chikes true vertnes breath, 
Making it dye, though ſhe immortal be : 
Fraitleſs it makes it ; ſubje unto death, 
To fatal darkneſs, where no eye can ſec. 
Oh come you wounded Souls, conjoin with me ; 
In ſome adumbrate thicket let us dwell, 
Some place which yet the Heavens ne'r did ſce, 
There let us build ſome deſpicable Cell. 
Strength, Beauty, periſh: Honours fly away : 
And with Eſtates, Frieads vaniſh and accay. 


IV. Ina temple in Greece, Fortune was made in the 
form of a grave Matron, clothed 1n a garment agree- 
able to ſuch years, whole countenance ſcemed very lad; 
before her was placed the Image of a'young Virgin of 
a beauteous and pleaſant aſpeR, holding out her hand 
to another 3 behind theſe, the Image of a young 
child, leaning with one of its arms upon the Ma- 
tron. 

The Matron is that Fortune, which is already paſt > he 
young Virgin, that which nowis: and the young child 
beyond them both, is that which is to come. 


V. ©rintus Curtins faith, that among the people of 
Scythis, 
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Scythia, Fortune was depictcd in the form of a woman 
without feet, having round about her at her right hand 
a number of little wings. 

Being without feet, ſhews that ſhe never flands firm; 
and the many wings ſhew, tbat ber gifts and favours are 
no ſooner given, but are preſently loſt, and do as it were fly 
away again, before they be fully poſſeſſed. 

VI. Alexander Neapolitanus relateth that in Greece, 
her Image was made wholly of Glafs 3 to ſhew that 
her favours are brittle, and ſubje& to ſudden de- 
C2YS. 

VII. Cebes the Philoſopher reſembled Fortuxe unto 
a Comedy , in which many Actors appear often as 
Kings and great Monarchs 3 and preſently after be- 
come poor fiſhermen, ſlaves, bond-men, and the 
like, 

VIII. Socrates compared her to a Theatre, or com- 
mon meeting place, where without all order or obſer- 
vance men take their places and fcats, without reſpe& 
to the dignity of any. | 

Hereby is ſhewed that ſhe ( withont reſpe& of birth, 
worth, merit or (tate,) blindly, unadviſedly, and without 
auy order or reaſon , beſflows felicities , riches and fa- 
VOHIS. 

IX, I Ezira, a City of Achaia, Fortune was drawn 
'n the ſhape of a beautiful woman, who held in one 
of her hands a Cornucopia z in the other, the boy 
Czpid. 

By which is ſignified ( as Paulanias ſaith ) that beau- 
ty without riches avails nothing : and indeed I may ſay 
ve is doubly fortunate, who in his love enjoys the fruition 
ef both beauty and riches : but be is happy in the ſuper- 
lative degree, wbo with the other two meets with vertue and 
love alſo. 

X Giraldus ſaith. that Fortune was with ſome de- 


piced 
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picted riding on a horſe galloping 3 with which (witt- 
neſs ſhe ſcems to pals invitilez atter whom followcth 
Deſtiny with great wrath ard tury, holding, in her hand 
an Iron bow, and aiming to {ſtrike Fortung at the 
heart. 

By ber ſwift galloping, is ſignified ber mutability. See 
Seft.q. Chap.28. where ſhe is taken as one of the powers. 


_— 


FW 


CH AP. XXIV. 


How Vertue, Truth, Peace, Honour, Fame and 
Opinion were depicted. 


I. Ertue in Greece was made in the form of a Þil- 

grim, like a grave and auſtere woman fitting 
alone upon a four (quared ſtone, melancholy, and lean- 
ing her head upon her knees. 

Being a Pilgrim, ſhews ſhe hath no reſting place, ſicure 
abode, or certain habitation upon the earth : the form of her 
ſitting, ſhews her life to be full of troubles, dangers, criſſe, 
and miſeries. See the 1. Sect. of Chap.xtg: of the.s.Bock; 


Hecanguſta via horrendis ſcatet undique montliris, 
Et vita innumeris eſt interclula periclis. 
Sed tamen incolumes hac virtus'ducit alumnos 
Extrema ut vitent, ne pes hinc inde vacillet. 
Proclamat longe ſpes, hic funt digna laboris 
Przmia, & excipient mordaces gaudia Ccuras. 
Pax, fincera quiesnullo temeranda dolore, 
Lztitia hic habitant longum, line tine, per zvum» 


Fierce Monſters do this narrow paſſage bound, 
And deadly dangers it encompaſs round 

Tet vertne doth ber Followers ſafely guide, 
Leſt they ſhould go aſtray on either ſide. 


And 
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And Hope proclaims af ar , I1e bere you ſhall 
Have joy for Sorrow \ boney for your gall. 
Here Peace and joyful reſt for ever dwecll, 


Is hich neither croſs nor time ſhall ever quell, 


Il. Tratb,ſaith Hippocrates,was framed in the fimilt- 
tude and likenc(s ot a bcautitul woman, attired with 
gravity and modetly : Philoftratus faith that ſhe re- 
maineth in the cave of Amphiarus,cloathcd all in wiite 
»2arments of a bcautiful hue : Lucianzes faith that hor 
| inn was made in the form of a young, woman, habj- 
tcd in rags , and bale attire , with a (uperſcription 
over her head, how ſhe was wronged and abuſed by 
Fortune. 

HI. Peace, faith Avriftophanes, was framed in the 
thape of a young woman, holding between her arms 
the Infant Plxto, the God of Riches, and 1{uler of the 
lower Regions. 

Shes alſ> called Concordia, and is a ſpecial friend to 
the Goddeſs Cercs,from whom comes the encreaſe of Fraits, 
Corn, and other nutriments. Sce Chap. 28. 

IV, Honoxy is depicted with two wings on its ſhoul- 
ders 3 which as Alciatus (aith, was made in the form - 
of a little child, cloathed in a purple garment, having 
# Coronet or wreath of Laurel about his head , hold 
Ing hand in hand the God Czpid, who leads the child 
to the Goddeſs Vertre, which is depaintced right oves 
againſt it, 

V. Fame is painted like a Lady, with great wings, 
and ſeeming to proffer a flight,and to mount from the 
Ezrth, and rove abroad : having her face tull of eycs 
and all over her garments an intinit number of cars and 
tongues. See the tenth Scion of the eialueens, Ch ipter 
of thefegh Book. k 
Eds V VI. Opz- 
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VI. Opirrion, ſaith Hipocrates , relemblcs a young 
woman, not altogether ſo fair and lovely as Truth, yet 
not-deformed, or ill proportioncd 3 being rather im- 

udent than modelſtly bold in her demeanour, with 
her hand ſtretched forth to take whatſocver is offered 
and prcſcntcd to her. 


CHAP. XXV. 


How Nieht,Sleep, Silence, Pleaſure aud Fear were 
depicted, 


I- I;ht (the mother of Sleep and Death) was de- 
p37 picted by the Anticnts in torm of an old wo- 
man, having two great wings growing on her ſhoul- 
ders, all cole black, and ſpread abroad, as it ſhe ſcem- 
cd to offer a flight; and that (he is drawn ina Chariot, 
whoſe wheels are made of Ebony : having a fad coun- 
tcnance, and an upper garment ot a deep black, ſpot- 
cd all over with tilver {pots like ſtars as Boccace (aith. 

She us alſo depifted like an old woman in a black mantle 
ſpotted with ſtars of gold. 

I. Sleep (the brother of Death ) (aith Heſtod, was 
painted of a molt ſour, lowring, and ſad alpect 3 agedy 
and holding in her lett hand a young child very bcauti- 
tu}, and in hcr right, another child, of a moſt (war- 
thy, black and dull complexion, with legs and arms 
very crooked. Phileſtrates in a Tablet (which he made 
tor Ampbiarus ) makes herlike an aged woman, floth- 
tul and flugyiſh, cloathed with fcvcral garments, the 
under black, the upper white 3 holdirg in one of her 
hands, a homn pouriny forth lecd, 


hy 
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By the garments is ſignified night and day by the ſeed» 
reſt, eaſe and quiet. 

III. Harpocrates ( the God of Silence called in 
Greek Sigaleon , was made, as Martianns and Apu- 
leius (ay, in likeneſs of a young child, who cloſe to his 
lips held one of his fingers as a ſign of ſecrecy. 
Some portrait him without any face at all ; all 
covered with the skin of a wolf, painted full of eyes 
and cars : 

. Shbewing it to be good to ſee and hear much, but to 
ſpeak little: 

IV. Voluptia or pleaſure, was depainted a Lady, 
having a pale and lean countenance, fitting in a pon- 
tifical and majcſiick chair , embroidred and embol- 
{cd with ftars of gold, treading and trampling upon 
Vertue. 

V. Fear, faith Panſanias, was ſhaped in ſeveral 
forms by the Antients 3 ſometimes with the head of 
a Lion among the Grecians ( as on the ſhield of Aga- 
memnon : ) and ſometimes with the detormed tace 
and body of a woman. 

The Corinthians dedicated this Pifture ſo made un- 
to the ſons of Medeaz nhich were ſlain for bringing 
ſuch fatal gifts to the daughter of old Creon, whereby 
ſhe, and all that regal family periſhed, and were for ever 
extinct. 
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CHA P, XXVI. 


How the Antients depitted ſeveral wiſe men ana 
Philoſophers, Lawgivers, Emperours, Kings and 


Ourens, 


| ors Apolliaarics in the ninth Epiſtle of his 

) ninth Book, ſaith chat the Philoſopher Zexfip- 
ps was painted with a crooked neck: Aratus with 
a neck bowed downwards; Zevo with a wrinkled 
forchead 

I. Epicurus, was paintcd with a ſmooth skin : Di- 
ogenes,With a hairy rough beard : Socrates with whitiſh 
bright hair. 

Hl. A: ;otle, was painted with a (iretched out arm: 
Xemocrates, with a leg (omewhat gathered up: Hier» 
clits, with his eyes (hut for crying, 

IV. Pemocritus With his lips open, as laughing: 
Chryſippus with his fingers cloſe prefſed together, tor 
numbering: Exclid with his ftisgers put aſunder, tor 
the ſpacc of meaſures. 

V. In ſomeancient Bibles and many Pictures, Moſes 
15 delcribed with horns, 

*© Theground of this abſurdity was a miltake of the 
* Hebrew Text, in that of Moſes deſcending from the 
©* Mount, upon tne ncarncis of the words, |WÞ Ke- 
*© rcir. Corn, an horn , and {WP Karan, Lrceo,to (ſhine. 
* The vulyar tranfJation ( ot Exodzs 34+ 29+ 35+ ) a- 
grces with the former, to wit 3 Igzorabat quod cor- 
pita fit facies ejas* Oni videbant faciem Molis eſſe 
** corzutame The tranſlation of Paulus Fagius 15 other- 
{© wile, viz. Moles neſciebat quod multus efſet ſplendor 
& oorie wwliis cjus. Et viderunt filis Iracl quod malta 


CC eſſet 


[4 * 
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&« efſet claritas glorie facici Moſis. Tremclius and Ju- 
© nius have it thus, ut ignorarct Molche ſplendidam «( 
* fattam cutem faciei ſug. ©:wd ſplendida faita ect 
© cutis facie: Moſchis : agreeing with the Scptuagint, 
&« JF: 09Exc ou 1 015 TC YEOUXTAY TS 7C 950758, glorift- 
© c4tu1 eſt aſpeus cutis ſer coloris facici. 

VI. But Moſes is generally depicted with bright 
hair, a very beautitu] Vifage, with radiant ſcintilla- 
tions about his head, in torm of hoarinc(s, which in 
Painting 15 call:d Glory. 

VII. Alexander the great, with brown hair, and a 
ruddy complexion, riding uron his horſe ; but by 
ſome riding upon an Elephant, 

T be reaſon of this is hard to be diſcerncd \ for as mucy 
as I find not in biftory, that ever be uſed that beoſt in bis 
Armies, much leſs in bis ora perſon : except it were for 
that remarkable battel which be fo::2ht wich Porus King 
of India, wherein were many Elephants : In which him- 
ſelf C as Curtius, Arianus aud Plutarch rd ate) mas on 
borſchack , the name of which beaſt yet lives, and is famous 
tn biftory 10 this day. 

VIIE. Numa Pompilizs with white hair Crowned 
vith a Silver bend or Diadem 3 his robe crimſon trim- 
med with Gold ; his mantle ycllow txinmcd with Sil- 
vers his buskins watchet and lilv-r. 

IX. nes the Trojau Prince it a puiple mantle 
trnmmed with Gold. 

X. David ( the King of Tſrael ) wit!) brown hair, 
a ruddy complexion and a long beard. 

XI. Elizabeth Quecn of England, palc-taced Highe 
brown hair, and gray eycd. 

XlI. Dido Queen of Carthage in a purple or fcarlet 
mantle z her under garments purpl:; a Golden Qui- 
ver z hcrhair ycllow,tycd up with {par2!cs and knots 
of Gold, | 


- XI, 


4 
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XIII. Guſtavus AdoIphu King of Sweden with yel- 


low hair. 

XIV. Mahomet the Turks great Prophet ,in garments 
all of green. 

XV. German Emperour in a Violct coloured robe, 
watchet, or light- coloured, 

XVI. Roman Emperonrs , with yellow Carruſters 
embroidered with Silver 3 the labels of their ſleeves, 
and ſhort bales of watchet 3 the under ſleeves, and 
long ſtockings white 3 a Lawrel wreath, with a Silver 
jewel beforez and rays of Gold, iſſuing from the 
wreath. 

XVII. Pithagoras in white garments with a Crown 
of Gold. 

XVIII. Empedocles, in Violet, murry , or pur- 
ple, and fo generally the reſt of the Grecian Philoſ5- 

bers. 
: XIX. Eraſmus Roterdamngs, yellow haired, gray- 
cyed, and ſomewhat pale. 


CHAP. XXVII. 
The Painting of the Sybils, 


I hes Agrippa, a woman in years in a roſcal gar- 
ment. 
IE. Sibilla Libica an elderly woman, crowned with 
a garland of flowers, in purple garments. 
TIT. $3billz Delphica> with a black garment, a young 
woman with a horn in her hand. 
IV. Sibillz Phrygia, in red garments, having an ald 
Saturnian hard favourcd face. 


V, Sibila Herophila, a young, woman very fair in 
2 Pur - 
& 
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a purple garment, and head covered with a vail of 
Lawn. 

VI. Sibilla Exropea,a comely young woman, having a 
high, red- coloured face, a tine vail on her head, and 
clad ina garment of Gold work. 

VII. Sbilla Perfica, witha white vail, and a golden 
garment. h 

VIII. Sibilla Samia a middle aged woman,clothed 
in Willow weeds, having a palm in her hand. 

IX. $:billa Helleſpontica, a young, woman 1n green 
garments, with a round, Jovely, trch coloured tace 3 
holding in her lett hand a Book) and in her right hand 
a Pen. 

X., Sibilla Tiburtina, an old woman in purple gar - 
ments, of a hard viſage, holding in hcr Apron the 
books of the Sibills, 

T beſe Sibills for thelr Prophecies of Chriſt arc 3a high 
eſteem: they are ten in number as Varro ſaith yet others 
make twelve, of which we are not ſatisfied, Boylardus iz 
his Treatiſe of divination, beſides theſe ten addeth two 
others, Epirotica and A:gyptia. Some, as Martianus, 
will have but two 3, Pliny axd Solinus, but three, lian 
four, and Salmaſius but the firſt ſevey. They are gene- 
rally deſcribed as young women, yet ſome were old as hrs 
that ſold the books unto Tarquin, from whence we conclude 
the Licentia pictoria zs very large. 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 


The Painting of Carts, Vertues, Paſſions and mi- 
nor Gods, 


I. Rithmetick is painted in cloth of Gold : Geome- 

try fallow faced, a green mantle tringed with 
Silver, and a Silver wand in her right hand ; Aſtrone- 
my with a Silver Creflant on her tore: nead, an azure 
n.antle, a watchet Scart, with golden Stars, 

II. Faithis painted in white garments, with a cup 
of Gold : Hope in blew, witha Silver Anchor : Charity 
;n yellow robes 3 on her head a tyre of Gold with pre- 
cious ſtones 3 her chair Ivory. 

Il]. Religion, in a Silver vaile, with a garment, or 
mantle of white : Jaſtice in a white robe, and a white 
mantle z with a Coronet of Silver and white buskins; 
Janocency in white. 

. IV. Concord in a $sky coloured robe, and a yellow 
mantle Peace in white,{cattercd with ttars, or a carna- 
tion mantle ftiinged with Gold, a vaile of Silver, green 
E-uskins, and a palm in her hand in black : Vnanimity 
in a blew robe, mantlc and buskins 3 with a chaplet ot 
blew Lillycs. 

V. Wiſdom in a white robe, blew mantle, ſeeded 
with liars: Law in purple robes, ſeeded with Gol- 
dn ſtars a mantle of Carnation fringed with Gold 3 
purple and ycllow buskins : Goverament in Armour. 

VI. IPatchfulncſs, m a yellow robe ' a ſable man- 
t'e fringed with Silver, and {ſeeded with waking 
cycs3z a chapler pf turnſolez in her right hand a 
Lamp ; in her Ieftza Bell: Confidence in a particoloured 

gaument ; Medeſty in blew, 


VII. Etcrnuty 


- 
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VII. Eternity in blew, ſeeded with Golden ftars : 
the Soul tn white garments, branched wich Gold and 
Pearl 3 and crowned with a Garland of Roſcs : Felz- 
city, in purple trimmed with Silver. 

VIII. Love, in Criflbn fringed with Gold, a flame 
coloured mantle, a Chaplet of red and white Roſes 
Natural-affefion, in Citron colour ; Envy, in adifco-" 
lourcd garment tull of eyes. 

IX Foy, in a green robe, and a mantle of divers 
colours, cmbroidred with flowers z a garland of Myr- 
tlez in hcr right hand a Cryſtal cruiſe, in her 
Ictt a Golden Cup: Pleaſure in light garments, 
trimmed with Silver and Gold : Lawghter in ſeveral 
colours. 

X. IVit, in a diſcoloured mantle: Folity, in 
flame colour ; Paſtime in purple trimmed with 
Gold, 

XI. Opinion in black Velvet, black cap, with a 
white fall : Impadexce, in a party coloured garment : 
Audacity, in bluſh colour. 

XII. Honour, in a purple robe, wrought with gold : 
Liberty, in white : fafety in Carnation. 

XIII. Czpid was painted ( by Zexxy ) in a green 
robe : Hymen, in long yellow hair, 1n a purple or 
Saftion coloured mantle : Triton ( Neptunes, Trum- 
peter ) witha blew skin, ina purple mantle. 

XIV. Urania, in a mantle of azure, filled with 
lamps : Aſtrea the Goddels of Juſtice, in a Crimſon 
mantle, trimmed with Silver : the Graces all alikc, as 
Hilters, in Silver robes, 

XV. Tels, the Goddcls of the Earth in a green 
mantle; Ceres, With yellow hair, and a firaw co- 
loured mantle trimmcd with Silver: Veſta, dau- 
gitcr of Sazary, in white garments filled with 
flaracs, 

XVI. Florz, 
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XVI. Flora in a mantle of divers colours : Proſe. 
pine in a black mantle, trimmed with Gold flames : 
Eccho, ( the Goddeſs of the Aire and daughter of 
ſpeech, the intirely beloved of Par) is an inviſible 
Goddcls. | 

Auſonus Gallus, reporteth that ſhe hath oftentimes 
diſſwaded, and reprehended ſuch, who would under- 
take to depaint her, and repeats the fame in an Epi- 
gram, whoſe ſence in Engliſh is this. 


Swrceaſe thou medling Artiſt thy endeavour, 
IP ho for thy chill baſt reap't ſuch long liv'd fame: 
Strive not to paint my body, ſhape, for never 
Did any human Eyes behold the ſame. 
In concave caverns of the Earth I dwell, 
Daughter o'th Air, and of each tatling voice, 
I: Woods and hollow dales, I build my Cl, 
Foying to re-report the Beaſt beard noiſe, 
To grief oppreſt, and men diſconſolate, 
That tell each grove their ſouls vexation, 
Their dying agonies I aggravate, 
By their dole accents iteration. 
And be that will deſcribe my form aright, 


Muſt ſhape a formeleſs ſound or airy ſprites 


CH AP. XXIX. 


To expreſs the Powers. 


l. þ ems It 1s expreſſed in the form of a fair 

Lady, having three heads , ſi3nitying Time 
paſt, preſent, and to come 3 in her lcft hand a Circle, 
pointing with the fore finger of her right hand up to 
| hcaven: 
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heaven: the Circle fignitics ſhe hath ncither begin- 
ning nor end, 

In the Medals of Trajan, ſhe was fignred red, ſitting up- 
on a Sphear, with the Sun in one hand, and the Moo 
in the other : ( by her litting is ignited perpetual con- 
ltancy.) 

In the Medals of Fauſtina, ſhe is drawn with a Vail, 
and in ber right band the Globe of the IForld. 

Boccace, writing of the Progente of the Gods, ſaith that 
the Ancients derived it from Dciaog,orgon, as the prin- 
cipal and firſt of them all, who inhabited in the Middle or 
Center of the Earth, encircled round about, and circum- 
veſted with a dark and obfuſcate cloud, breathivg 
from his mouth, a certain liquid humidity. 

But bow ever what Etcrnity #, the name doth cle arly 
diſcover, containing in its ſelf all Worlds and Ages, and 
zot limited, or meaſured by any ſpace of time. 

Claudius deſcribes it by a Serpent that encompaſſeth 
round with her body, the Cave or Den wherein it lyeth, 
ſo as making a Circle, ſhe balds ia ber mouth the end of bey 
tail, which with the Agyptins was the emblem of a 
year. 


All in a Circle thus ſhe fits involv'd, 

IWhyſe firm tenacity i acer diſſolvd :; 

She ſends forth times, and them recall 5 again, 
Ages t) came, and paſt ſhe doth retain. 


But according to Boccace, as Eternity hath ax abſolute 
command over all times, ſo ſhe lives far hence in ſome re- 
mote and unknown vale,where human ſteps never approach- 
ed, but is even nnfound out of the caltftial inhabitants, 
thoſe happy ſouls,who ſtand before the preſence of the great- 
et, that only kzows all things. 

II. Time, It is drawn {ianding upon an old ruine, 
| winged, 
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winged, and with Iron teeth. Or thus, An old man in 
a garment of ſtars 3 upon his head a garland of roſes, 
cars of corn, and dry ſticks, ſtanding upon the Zudi- 
ack, witha looking glaſs in his hand 3 two children 
at his fect, the one tat, the other lean, writing both 
in one book 3 upon the head of one the Sun, upon the 
other the Moon. Or thas, An old man, bald behind, 
winged, with a fithe and an hour glafs, having a lock 
of hair on his forchead. 

HI. Fate, A man ina fair, long, flaxen robe, look- 
ing upwards two bright ſtars emcompaſſed with thick 
clouds, from whence hangs a golden chain. 

IV. Fortune, A naked Lady having an Inlign or Sail 
overſhadowing her, ſtanding upon a Globe or bal], 

Lactantius ſaith that Fortzne is a vain,idle and ſenſe- 
leſs name, ſhewing forth mans weakneſs in attributing 
any thing therets : which Marcus Tullius confirmeth, 
where be ſaith that this name of Fortune, was firſt brought 
24 to cover the ignorance of man. Alexander Neopoli- 
tanus ſaith that at Preneſies in a temple ſhe was depidted 
21 the ſhape and form of two ſiſters, both conjoined in one 
and the ſame ftatue. Pauſanius ſaith that ber moſt an- 
cient ſtatue was that which Bupalus made in Grecce in 
ſhape of a woman, upon whoſe head was around ball, and 
in one of ber bauds a Cornucopia. She is called the blind 
Goddeſs, and partial Lady, by reaſon of the beſtowing of 
ber unconſtant and mutable favonrs. 


{mperious ruler of the worlds dcligns, 

Lady of ſolace, plealure and of pains: 

Like Tennis balls thou beat*li us to and tro, 

From favours to diſgrace, from joy to woe 

From wars to peace, from rule to be commanded ; 
But with unconliancy thou now art brandcd. 


\ Macrobius 
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Macrobius ſaith ſhe was ſet forth with wings on ber 
ſhoulders, ( to fhew that fhe was always at hand amoug 
men ,) had by ber ſide the rudder of a Ship ( to ſhew 
that ſhe doth rule and command )) ber ſelf placed upon 2 
#hcel, bolding in ber right hand a golden ball, and in the 
other a whip 3 ſhewing where ſhe ſmiled, wealth and bo- 
nour, and where ſhe frouned, croſſes and miſery ſhould 

ollow. 
F la Egypt Fortune was depifted like a Lady turning a 
great glaſs wheel, on whoſe top was many men playing, 
athers a climbing up 3 and others having attained it, pre- 
cipitating themſelves and falling down back again. 

V. Equality, A Lady lighting two torches at once. 

VI. Vidory, Is exprefſed by a Lady clad all in Gold, 
in one hand a helmet, in the other a pomegranate : 
by the helmct 1s meant force 3 by the pomegranate unity of 
wit and counſel. 

Auguſtus drew her with wings ready to fly ſtanding 
upon a Globe, with a Garland of Bays in one hand, in the 
other a Coronet of the Emperor, with theſe words Immpera- 
tor Cxlar. In the Medals of Octavius, ſhe is drawn 
with wings, ſtanding on a baſe, in one hand a palm, inthe 
other a Crown of Gold. 

VII. Peace, Is drawn like a Lady, holding in her 
right hand a wand or rod downwards towards the 
earth, over a hideous Serpent of ſundry colours; and 
with her other hand covering her face with a veil, as 
loth to behold firite or war. 

Trajan gave a Lady in ber right hand an Olive branch, 
in ber left a Cornucopia. Iz the Medals of Titus,s Lady 
having in one band an Oltve branch; the other leading a 
Lamb and IYalf coupled by the necky in one yoke. 7 be O- 
live zs always the emblem of peace. 

VIIE. Providence A Lady lifting up both her hands 
tc Heaven with theſe. words Providentss Dcoram. Or 
thy, 
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thus, A Lady in a robe. in her right hand a Scepter, in 
her left a Cornucopia, with a Globe at her feet, 

IX. Concord, A Lady fitting, in her right hand a 
charger for ſacrifice, in her left a Cornucopia, with the 
word Concordia. Or thus, A fair Virgin, holding in 
one hand a Pomegranate; inthe other a Mirtle bunch, 

The mature of theſe trees are ſuch, that if planted 
though a good ſpace one from another, they will mect and 
with twining embrace one anotber- 

X.. Fame, A Lady clad in a thin and light garment, 
open to the middle thigh, that ſhe might run the fa- 
{ter z two exceeding large wings 3 garments cnibroj- 
der'd with eyes and ears,and blowing of a Trumpet, 

XI. Deſtiny, A Lady, who with great fury, and ex- 
eceding celerity holds in her hand an Iron bow rea- 
dy bent, aiming to ſtrike fortune even at the very 
heart. 

Deftiuy and fortune can never agree 3 and therefore as 
fortune flies from deſtiny, ſo deſtiny purſues fortune 3 for 
where diſtiny ſets her footy there fortune 5 as it were in- 
chanted and conjured, as having no power , efficacy or 
vertutes 


— 


CHAP, XXX. 
Of Vertnes and Vices. 


[. V Ertae is repreſented by Hercules, naked, with 

his Lyons skin, and knotted club, perform: 
ing ſome one of his Labours 3 as offering to ftrike a 
dragon keeping an Apple-trec 3 or holding in his hand 
three golden Apples. 


Hercules is nothing elſe but Vertue, bus name in - 
Gree 
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Greek tongue 5 H2Zuns, quaſi WER5 ALS, Junonis 
glorla ; vel quia Ayo a T&s ewes, Celebrat aut com- 
memorat Heroas, which # the property of Vertue : be is 
drawn naked to demonſtrate her ſimplicity : by the dragon 
is ſet forth all manner of vices ; by the Lions chin, mag- 
nanimity and greatueſs : by his Oaken Club, Reaſon and 
Policy : by its knottineſs, the difficulty, pains and labour 
in ſeeking after vertue : by the three golden Apples, the 
three Heroical Fertues, Moderation , Content and La- 
bour. 

I. Piety is drawn like a Lady, with a ſober coun- 
tenancez in her right hand ſhe holdeth a (word 
ſtretched over an Altar; m her left hand a Stork ; 
and by her ſide is placed an Elephant and a Child, 

The Stork is ſocalled of 5 opyy, the reciprocal or mutual 
love of Parent and Child, of which this bird was ever an 
Emblem, for the love and care ſhe hath of her parents be- 
ing old. The Elephant worſhips tewaras the riſing of the 
$u1, 

III. Hope is drawn like a beautiful child in a long 
robe hanging looſe, Rtanding upon tiptoes, and a tre- 
toyl or three leaved grals in its right hand, in its lcte 
an Anchor. 

The looſe veſtment ſhews, ſhe never pincheth or binds 
truth, ſtanding on tiptoes ſhers ſhe always ſtandeth dan- 
gerouſly the branch of trefeyl ſhews knowledge ( the 
4m of faith ) faith ( the gronnd of hope ) and bope 
it ſelf. 

IV. Mercy, a Lady fitting upon a Lion, holding in 
one hand a Spear, in the other an Arrow z which ſhe 
[ccmeth to calt away. 

In the Medals of Vitellius ſhe ſits with a braxch of Bays 

in ber hand, and a ſtaff Iying by ber. 
| V. Faſtice, a fair young Virgin, drawing after her, 

wich her lett hand a black, hard, ill-tavoured Wo- 
man, 
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man, hailing her by main torce, and firiking her ove 
the face in a ſevere manner. 

The young Virgin was Juſtice, the other Tnjuria ; ſhe 
is drawn young and a Virgin, to ſhew, that Fradges 
and adminiſtrators of Law ought tw be incorrupt and 
free from bribes, partiality or flattery, but juſt, conſtant 
and ſincere. 

VI- Felicity, a Lady ſitting in an Imperial throne, 
in the one hand ſhe holdeth a Caducexs or Rod, in the 
other hand a Cornucopia. 

VII. Fruitfulneſs, a Lady fitting upon a bed, and 
two little Intants hanging about her neck, 

VII. Difimulation, a Lady wearing a vizard of two 
faces, ina long robe of changeable colour z and in her 
right hand a Magpye. | 

IX. Seczrity, a Lady leaning againſt a pillar, before 
an Altar, with a Scepter in her hand. 

X. Calumnia, a beautitul, rich and young, woman, 
approaching towards a Judge, gorgeous in her habit, 
with an angery, (corntul and diſcontented look, and 
rcd and firie eycs3 ſhe holds in her lett hand a flaming 
torch : and with her right ſhe by torce draws a young 
man by the hair of the head. 

Xl. Envie, a wondertul lean old man, with a palc 
and meagre face, in whoſe withered checks Age hath 
wrought deep furrows and wrinkles. 

XII. Penitence, a Woman in vile, ragged and bale 
attire, infinitly deploring her being : and benivauing; 
her (ſelf in palſionate fits above all meaſure, continual- 

ly weeping. 
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CHAP, YAXh 


Of Rivers. 


I, | you ought to obſerve the Adjuncts and 

Properties of the ſame; which conſiſts in 
ſome notable Accident done near them 3 ſome famous 
City, trees, fruits, or reeds fituate upon their banks3 
ſome fiſh only proper to their ſtreams 3 or recourſe of 
ſhipping from all parts of the world. 

11. Therefore you had belt place the City upon their 
headsz their fruits in a Cornwucopiaz reeds,. flowers, 
and branches of trces in their Garlands, and the like, 

II. The River T yber. It is expreſſed (in the Vatican 
in Rome ) in a goodly Statue of Matble lying along 
( for ſo you mult draw them) holding under his right 
arm a ſhe wolt, with two little infants ſucking at her 
teats, leaning upon an Urne or Pitcher, out of which 
ifſueth its ſtream: in his left a Corancopis of delicate 
fruits, with a grave Countenance and long beard; a 
garland of flowers upon his head and reſting his right 
leg upon an Oar. 

IV. The River Niu. It is {cen (in the Vatican) cut 
out in white Marble, with a garland of ſundry fruits 
and flowers, leaning with his left arm upon a Sphynx; 
from under his body iffucth its ſtream 3 in his left arm 
a Cornucopia full of truits and flowers on one ſide, 
with ſixtcen little children, (miling and pointing to 
the flood, 

The Spbynx was ſometimes a monſter which remained 
by Nilus : theCrocodile &n0 Ts ue 9 J{A1Q!, from his 
hatred of $affron, the moſt famous monſter of Egypt : th; 
ſixteen children, tbe ſixteen cnbits of height, the uttermog 

| | * | 


TT: of 
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of the flowing of Nilus : their ſmiling looks, the profit 
of it, which gleds the bearts of the Sun-burnt inbabi- 
rants. 

V. The River Tzgris. It was drawn like an old man 
( as thercſt ) and by his fide a Tiger. 

This beaſt was given it as well for its fierce ſireams, az 
for the ſtore of Tigers which are there. 

VI. The River Gaxges. It bears the ſhape of a rude 
and barbarous ſavage, with bended brows, of a tierce 
and cruel Countenance,crowned with a palm, having, 
aS other floods, his pitcher, and by his lides a Rhinos 
CEYOS» 

This River runneth through India, and hath its head 
from a fountain in Paradiſe. 

VII. The River Indus. It is drawn with a grave 
and jovial aſpe&,witha garland of its country flowers, 
by its fide a Camel ( from x&4au*) it is repreſent- 
cd pleaſantly , grave, as an Emblem of the Indian 
policy. 

This is the greateſt River in the world, receiving into 
its channel threeſcore other great and famons Rivers, and 
above an hundred leſſer. 

VIIE. The River Thameſis. In the houſe of an ho- 
norable friend, I ſaw the Thames thus drawns A 
Captain or Soldier lying along, holding in his right 
hand a Sword, and under his arm the Auguſt tower: 
in the other a Cornucopia of all fragrancics, with a 
Golden chain which held four Crowns 3 and with this 
he encompaſſed the ſtreams, from under which bend- 

ing of his left arm they ſeemed to flow : his temples 
were adorned with Bays, the River was empaled on 
one fide with Anchors, and on the other ſtood Ceſar's 
Auguſta, 

Ix. The River Arnuzs. It is a famous River in Jealy, 
drawn like an old man leaniag upon his pitcher powr- 

ing 
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ing out water.: upon his head a garland of Beech, by 
his right fide a Lyon, holding forth in his dexter paw 
a red Lilly or Flower-de-luce, the ancicnt Armies of 
the chict City of Tuſcany. 

By the garland of Beech is ſet forth the great abundance 
of Beech-trees growing about Faſterona ix the Appennines 
where Arnus hath his bead. 

X. The River Pg or Pads. It is depicted with an 
_ face, having a garland of Reeds or Poplar on his 

cad. 

| Tris ſo called from the Siſter of Phacton. whom the 
Poets feizn deſtroyed with lightning, and drowned here : 
the head of the Ox, is from 1ts borrid noiſe and roaring, 
whoſe crooked banks reſemble the borns thereof \, by the 
ſides whereof grows much Reed and many Poplay-. 

XI, The River Danubins, In the ancient Medals of 
the Emperour Trajaz,it is depicted with its head cove= 
red with a veil. 

It is ſo drawn becauſe its bead or firſt ſpring #s un- 
known, Auſonius ſaith, 


Danubius periit caput occaltatus in orc. 


XII. The River Achelous. Ovid deſcribes it with « 
garland of Reeds, Willow, and the like : having twe 
Urns or Earthen Pitchers, the one empty, the other 
caſting out water 3 and upon its head two horns, the 
one whole the other broken. 

T bis River as it 3s the moſt famons of all Greeee, ſo i: 
divides Ftolia from Arcadia, and then fall into the Sea. 
This is fetcb'd from the fable of Hercules who combated 
him in the likeneſs of a Bull, and broke one of his boras. 
for D-ianiras ſake, there turning both it; Freams into one. 
whereupon me of the Urns is empty. 


W 2 211. Th» 
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XIE. The River Niger. It is drawn like a black- 
Mouorc, with Glory, or a Coronet of Sun- beams falling 
ton his Urne, having by its fide a Lyon. 

By the Sun-beams and black, is ſhewed the clime, 
lying under the torrid Zone, whoſe inhabitants are Blacks 
or Moors the Lyon is that which the Country Mauri- 
tania aud Barbary breed, being the fierceſt in the 
IWorld. 


C H A P. XXXIl. 
Of Nymphs. 


I. , 1 Y'M®H, Nympha,a Bride (from vec & 46: 

1 % VveioJot as it were a freſh or new creature : or 4s 
ſome will have it from Nympha quaſi Lympha, by chan- 
ging L. into N. aftry the Dorick diale@:) it is nothing 
cl{c but an Allegory, from the Vegetative humidity, 
which givcs life to trees, herbs, plants, and flowers, by 
which they grow and increaſe. 

1. Thcy are feigned to be the daughters of the O- 
c.an, the mother ot floods, the nurſes of Bacchus, and 
goddcics of hiclds, who have the protection and charge 
of mountains,herbs,woods, meadows,rivers.trecs,and 
gcnerally of the whole life of man. 

Hl. Firſt, Napz#, Nymphs of the Mountains. 

Lee them be drawn oft a {weet and gracious 
aſn.&, in green mantles, girded about in the mid- 
ilc 3 and upon their heads garlands of honey- 
ſuckles, wild-rofes, tyme and the likez their actions, 
dancing in a ring, waking garlands or gathering 


{ OWCTS. 
G They 
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They are ſo called from Non0; the top of an bill,or wo11\ 
valley. 

IV. Secondly, Dryades, Nympbs of the woods 
Draw thele lcfs fair than the former, of a brown 01 
tawny complexion hair thick like moſs, and their at- 
tire of a dark green. 

They are ſo called from Av; an Oak, baving their bc- 
ginning with trees, and dying again with them 

V. Thirdly, Naiades Nympbs of tbe floods. 

Draw them beautiful, with arms and legs naked, 
their hair clear as Chryſtalz upon their heads garlands 
of water-creſſes, with red leaves: their actions, powr- 
Ing out water. 

They are ſo called from No to flow, or bubble as water 
doth. | 

VI. Th:t#, a Lady of a brown complexion, her 
hair ſcattered about her ſhoulders, crowncd with a 
coronet of Periwincle and Eſcallop ſhells, in a mantle 
of Sea-green, with chains and bracclets of Anibec 
about her Neck and Arms, and a branch of red Cor.! 
in her hand, 

VII. Galates, a moſt beautiful young, Virgin, h-r 
nur carcleſly falling about her ſhouldcrs like ſilver 
threads, and at each car a fair pearl with a doub!- 
tiring of them ( fometimes ) about her Neck and !e.r 
Arm a mantle of pure thin and fine white, waving, 45 
It were by the gentle breathing of the air. viewing in 
her hand a ſpunge made of Sea-froth, ſhe is ſo called 
from YxN&, lac, milk. 

VHI. Iris, a Nymph with large wings, cxtenCed 
like to a ſemicircle, the plumes (et in rows of divcr3 
colours, as yellow, green, red, blew or purplc ; her 
hair hanging beforc her eycs, her brealis lize clouds, 
drops of water falling trom her body, and ia licr hand 
Is, or the Flower-de-luce. 

X 3 Urs; 
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Virgil makes her the meſſenger of Juno ( where ſhe 
is taken for the air ) when he faith, Irin de Calo miſt 
Saturnia Juno. 

Ix. Nymphe Diane Let them becloathed in white 
linnen to denote their Virginity, and their garinents 
girt about them 3 their Arms and Shoulders naked ; 
bows in their hands, and arrows by their fides. 

X. Aurora, the Morning. A young Virgin with 
carnation wings and a yellow mantle; in her torchead 
a ſtar, and Golden Sun-beams from the Crown of her 
head, riding upon Pegaſus, with a viol of dew in one 
hand, and various flowers in the other, which ſhe ſcat- 
tcreth upon the earth, 


— —D———————C——————————cC—————C—— 


C H A P, XXXIIL 


Of the Nine Muſes. 


{. { Liv. She is drawn with a Coronet of Bays; in 
her right hand a Trumpet in her Icft a Book, 

upon which may be written Hiſtoris 3 her name is from 
praiſe or glory. "os 
' I. Emterpe, Is crowned with a garland of flowers, 
holding in cach hand ſundry wind inſtruments 3 her 
name is trom giving delight, 
I. Thalia, Draw her witha ſmiling look, and up- 
on her Temples a Coronet of Ivy, a Mantle of Carma- 
tion embroidered with filver twiſt and gold ſpangls, 
and in her left hand a vizard 3 her Ivy ſhews ſhe is m- 
liriſs of Comical Poelſie. | | 

IV. Melpomene. Draw her like a virago, with a 
majettick and grave countenance, adorn her head with 


I'carls, Diamonds and Rubies holding in her left hand 
| | Scepters 
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Scepters with Crowns upon them, other Crowns and 
Scepters lying at her fect 3 andin her right hand a na- 
ked poniard, ina Mantle of changeable Crimſon. Her 
gravity betits Tragick Pockic. 

V. Polybymnia. Draw her aQting a Speech with 
her forctinger, all in white, her hair hanging looſe 
about her ſhoulders of an orient yellow,upon her head 
agarland of the choicelt jewels intermixt with flowers, 
and in her left hand a book, upon which let itbe writ- 
ten Swadere 3 her name imports memory, to whom 
the Rhetorician is beholden, 

VI. Eratos. She hath her name from *"FPw5, Amor, 
Love: draw her with a (weet and comely viſage, her 
temples gire with Myrtles and Roſes, bearing an heart 
with an Ivory Key by her ſide Cupid, winged, with a 
lighted torch 3 at his back, his bow and quivers. 

VII. Terpfichorez a chearful viſage playing upon 
ſome Inſtrument 3 upon her head a Coronet of Fea- 
thers of ſundry Colours, but chiefly green; in token 
of the victory which the Mules got ot the Syrcncs,ec. 
by linging, 

VI. Urania, A bcautifulLady in an 2zure robe 
upon her head a Coronet of bright fiars 3 in her right 
hand the Celeſtial globe,and in her Icft the Terreliria!, 
Her name imports as much as heavenly ; Urania ca!s 
motus ſcrutatur & Aſtra. | 

IX. Calliope. Upon her head draw a Coronet of 
Gold 3 upon her left Arm Garlands of Bays in liorc, 
for the reward of Poets; and in her right hand three 
books, upon which write Homerws, Virgilius, Ovidius. 

The Muſes had their names, as Euſcbius ſaith, © 2%. 
T0 Wuew, which is to inſtrudi, becauſe they teach the moſt 
boneſt and laudable diſciplines. 


RY 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIV., 
Of the four Winds. 


I. Uru.the Eaſt-wind. Draw a youth witi p1##-4 

and blown cheeks (as all the other winds niug 
be ) wings upon his ſhoulders, his body like a Tauny 
Moor, upon his head a Red Sun. 

IL.. Zephyrys, the Welſt-wind. Draw a youth with 
a merry look, holding in his handa Swan, with wings 
diſplai'd as about to fing, on his head a garland of al] 
ſorts of flowers. 

*T# called Zephyrus quaſi Z@w Þtfuv, bringing life, 
becauſe tt cheriſheth and quickneth. 

III. Boreas, the North-wind. Draw it like an old 
man, witha horrid, terrible look 3 his hair and beard 
covered with ſnow, or the hoar-froſt; with the feet 
and tail of a Serpent. 

IV. After, the South-wind, is drawn with head 
and wings wet.a pot or urn pouring torth water,with 
which deſcend frogs, graſhoppers, and the like crea- 
tures which arc bred by moiſture. 


CH AP. XXXV. 
Of the Months of the Tear. 


I. T Anzary muſt be drawn all in white, like ſnow or 
_ J horefroſt, blowing his fingers; in his left arm 
a billet, and Aquarizs fianding by his ſide. 

I. Fibrmary is drawn in adark skie colour,carrying 
in his right hand Piſces, or Fiſhes, 

q | , HI. Marc 
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HI. March is drawn tawny with a fierce look, a 
helmet upon his head, leaning upon a Spade: in his 
right band Aries in his lett Almond Blofſoms and 
Scions 3 and upon his arm a basket of Gardcn-ſeeds. 

IV. April is drawn like a young manin green, with 
a garland of Myrtle and Hawthorn-buds, winged in 
the one hand primroles and violetsz1n the other Taurus. 

V. May is drawn with a (weet and lovely aſpe, in 
a robe of white ard green,cmbroidercd with Daffadils, 
Haw-thorn and Blew-bottlesz on his head a garland 
of white, red, Damask-roſes in the one hand a Lute 
upon the torctinger of the other a Nightingal, 

VI. Fane is arawn in a mantle of dark grafs-green 
yn tis head a Coronet of Bents, King-cobs, and 
Mat hairs in his left hand an Angles in his right 
Cancer 44d upon his Arma basket of Summer fruits. 

Vii. Falyis drawn in a Jacket of a light yellow, 

2tin,z Cherries, with his face and bolome Sun-burnt 
on his head a garland of Centaury and Tyme, on his 
ſhoulder a Sithe 3 with a bottle at his girdle, carrying 
a Lion. 

VIII. 4#y4/t is like a young man of a herce look, 
in a fla --2ivarcd robe 3 upon his head a garland oft 
whez(3 upon his arm a basket of Summer truitsz ar 
his belt a Sickle, bearing a Virgin. 

IX. September is drawn in a purple robe, with a 
cheerful look, and on his head a Coronet, of white 
and purple grapes 3 in his let hand a handtul of Oats, 
with a Cornucopia of Pomegranates and other Sum- 
mer fruits; and in his right hand a ballance. 

X. Odtober is drawn in a garment of the colour of 
decaying flowers and leaves3 upon his hea a garland 
of Oak-lcaves with the Acorns; in his right hand a 
Scorpion 3 in his left, a basket of Services, Medlars, 
and Chefinuts, 
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Xl. November in a robe of changeable green and 
black : upon his head, a garland of Olives with che 
fruit, in his right hand Sagztarins: and in his left 
bunches of parſneps and turneps. 

XlI. December is drawn with a horrid aſpe&, clad 
in an Iriſh rug,or courſe Freeze girt about him : upon 
his head thiee or four night caps, and over them a 
Turkiſh turtant 3 his noſe red , beard hung with 
Iceikles 3 at his back a bundle of Holly and Ivy, hol- 
ding in furred mittens a Goat. 

Where zote, it will be good to give every month ut s proper 
and natural 02%. th not making bloſſoms and fruits 
upon trees in December 3 #or a barren face of the Earth 
and trees in June. 


CH A P. XXXVI. 
Of Painting of the Face and Skip, 


L ' WO ways there be of adorning of the Face and 

43 Shins the firſt #s by Painting : the ſecond it, 
by application of Excellent coſmeticks, which give a very 
#atural,abſolute and Laſting beauty. 

The firſt way, which is that of Painting is the ſub- 
ject matter of this Chapter. Some may wonder that 
we ſhould meddle with (ſuch a ſubj<R as this, in this 
place but let ſuch know 3 the Painting of a detor- 
med Face, and the licking over of an old, withred, 
wrinklcd,and weather beaten skin,arc as proper appen- 
dices to a painter, as the recitication of his Errors in 
a piece of Canvale : Nor is there any reaſon, but that 
the Artiſt ſhould ſhew his care in the one, as well as 
to expoſe his Kill in the other, fince a ſingle deformity 

in 
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in the body, begcts a complication of miſeries in the mind, 
and a unity of defefts a myltiplication of Evils, 

And though ſome think the Poets did not much 
amiſs, to fancy the creature to be hatcht in Hell, by 
reaſon it brings with it ſuch a torrent of dejeQions, 
yet let thoſe darkned fouls, ( who are fo much af- 
trighted at its cloudy adumbrations) underſtand, that 
when time ſhall have made its full revolution, them- 
ſelves may be the product of (uch a conception : But 
we confels, it ſeeks darkneſs, and only folaces its (elf 
in obſcurity and dusky folitudes. For ſuch whoſe 
bodys have paſſed the ſtamp with ſome faults, and 
have miſſcd the impreſſions or reflexions of beauty, 
Which might make them delectable in humane ſocic- 
ty, ever make choiſe of darkyeſs as their cheif companion. 
Deformity is a diſcaſc eſteemed the molt pernicious,and 
its iſue1s a matter of dangerous conſequence, chietly 
obſtruions to Ladies Preferment. Now to prevent this 
danger, to take away theſe obſtructions, and to deliver 
you trom the embraces of ſo hideous a monſtcr (which 
ſome eſteem as. a Furic of Hell ) theſe Coſmeticks we 
have offered upon the Altar of your detects 3 proteli- 
ing that the uſe of theſe beautifiers, will make you as 
fit for the entertainment of Courticrs, as ever you 
were before for the courtſhip of Grooms or Hoſtlers, 
and make your ruſty skins and 3I-look'd faces, to out- 
thine with a radiant lutire, the moſt ſplendid of all the 
Nymphs of Diana. Though you may look fo much 
like the Image of death, as that your skins might be 
caken for your winding ſheets, yet by our direQtions 
you may attain ſuch a rofid colour, and fuch a lively 
chearfulne(ſs, as ſhall not only make you look like.na- 
tures workmanſhip, but alſo put admiration into the 
bcholders, and fix them in a belict, that you are the 
tixſt-fruits of the reſurreion, Thus we teach you 
lippid 
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lippid mortals to retrace the ſteps of youthfulneſs, and 
to transform the wrinkled hide of Hec#ba,into the ten- 
der skin of the Greateſt ot beauties which then you 
will dull by the advance of your features, and make 
all conceited ſhadows of glory, to vaniſh in your pre- 
ſence. When once your artificial heat ſhall appcar, 
others ſhall ſcem pale with envy for your pertections 
and their #atural-ruddineſs (hall only (erve them to 
bluſh, to (ee their features clouded by your ſplendor, 
who will (cem like brown bread compared with Man- 
chet, or rather like wooden diſhes upon a {hcl of Chi- 
na ware, or as another once ſaid, like blubberd jugs in 
a cupboard of Venice glafles, or as earthen piſs-pots 
in a Goldſmiths ſhop. By this means, your ſparkling 
Glories ſhall fire Platouick Lovers, fo that none 
chough as cold as. Saturn ſhall be able to relili your 
aQuating flames, but ſhall force the ſtouteſt heart, to 
be a Sacrifice to love. If any remain unſcorched, it 
mult be only thoſe leaden hearted Cowards, who dare 
not approach your flames, tor tear ot melting or thoſ: 
undeferving ſoldiers of Venws (of a trigid conſtitution) 
who dare not ſo much as /ook upon your youthful fire, ' | 
for fear of being burnt to aſhes. But it may chance 
that ſome Saint or another, may condemn your hearts 
for evil, becauſe you ſtriveto make your faces good,and 
may like your z#-ſidethe warſe becaule your ovt-ſide m1y 
look ſo well; yet with Beajamin retule not the many 
meſſes of Pottage, nor yet the many changes of Rai- 
ment ( although one might well eagugh ſerve your 
turn ) but receive them from the hands of Foſeph, 
though all the reſt of the Brethren be angry. Avoid 
not cempany for want of beauty, when Art affords an 
Innocent ſupply, but with confidence crucify that cvil 
conſcience, which forbids the ule of a little oyl to make 


2 chcarful countenance, aud the drinking of a little 
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wine to make a merry heart. Borrow our Artificial 
beautihers, and becotne ſplendid, that you may be tit 
to be gathered by the hand of ſome metamorphoſed 
Hero > left in the garden of Deformities, growing green 
with fickneſs, you ſhould be taken for thi{tles, and fo 
crop'd by Aſſes. 

II. To cleanſe the face and kin. 

Before any thing be uſed to paint, or make the skin 
beautiful, it muſt be made very clean thus : firſt waſh 
with warm watcr and (ſweet ſcented waſh-balls very 
well; then rub the face with a cloth, and waſh well 
with water in which Whcat-bran is boiled ; fo is the 
$kin prepared. 

Or thus, Take Szblimate one ounce,glair of tx eggs, 
boil them in a glaſs veſlcl, till they grow thick, then 
prels out the water, with which waſh the skin, 

ITI, To make a white Fucus or Paint. 

Take Talk and powder it, by beating of it in a hot 
mortar, tothe powdred Talk add diſtilled Vinegar, 
boil it ata gentle fire in a wide glals, let the fat froth 
that ſwims at top, be taken off with a (poon 3 then c- 
vaporate the vincgar, and mix the remaining cream 
with flegm of common Salt, or a little Pomatum, with 
which waſh or anoint the tace, and it will beautity ic 
much. 

IV. Another very excellent. 

Take Crude Talk in powder one ounce,oil of Cam- 
phire two ounces, digeſt till the oil 15 whites it is4 
noble Facus for Ladies faces. 

V. To make the aforeſaid oyl of Camphire. 

Take Camphire four ounces, Bole twelve ounces, 
make them into balls and dry them in the Sun, then 
diſtill them in ſand in a glals retort,into a rcceiver that 
hath diſtilled rain watcr thercin : firſt there will come 
torth a white matter, which melts in the Alembick, 
and 
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and falls into the receiver, then a clearer water 3 and 
at laſt with a ſtronger fire, the oil we ſpeak of, (weer 
ſcented, which rcaiticd' with f(pirit of wine will be 
ycllow as Gold. 

VI. Another excellent Fucus made of Pearl. 

Diſfolve Pearl in diſtillcd Vinegar 3 precipitate with 
oyl of Sulphur per Campanum then {weeten and 
digelt with ſpirit of wine 3 abſtract the ſpirit, and you 
have a magitterial Fucus will melt like butter. 

VIL. To make the beſt Fucws or Paint as yet known. 

Take Venetian Talk, cleave it into 1lices, digeſt it 
in the heat of the Sun, or of a horſe dunghil for a 
month, with diſtilled vinegar, made of Spaniſh wine, 
adding every day new diſtilled Vinegar to the tormer, 
till the Vinegar be mucilaginous 3 which then diſtill 
by aluted retort and a large receiver with a naked hre, 
Firſt there comes forth the Vinegar 3 then a white oil, 
which ſeparate. After you have cleanſed the skin by 
the ſecond SeQion, then'firlt waſh with the vinegar, 
after anoint with the oil: it the face be tirſt well waſh'd 
from all impurity, this one anointing may hold for 2 
month without tading. This Coſmetick, if rightly pre- 
pared, is worth about five pound an ounce. 

VIIL Am excellent Fucus made of a Bulls gall. 

Take Bulls galls dryed in the Sun, whole tinQure 
cxtrac with ſpirit of wine, with which beſmear the 
face, ( bcing cleanſed by the ſecond SeQtion ) leaving 
fr on for three or four days, without going abroad, or 
expoling the skin to the air : at the end of the time 
cleanſe the face by the ſecond SeCtion : fo almolt to a 
miracle, the skin of the face and neck is rendred moli 
gratefully white, ſoft, delicate and amiable. This 1s 
the Spaniſh Fucus which ſeveral Ladics now ulc. 

IX. To make an excellent red Fucus. 

Make a decoQtion of red Sarders in double diſtilled 
vinegar, 
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vinegar, adding a little Alom, with a few grains of 
Musk, Amber-grieſc,or of ſome {weet Spices, and you 
will have a perfe& red Fuca tor the face. 

X. Another very excellent. 

Take juice of Clove-gillifilowers, with which mix a 
little juice of Limons : with this paint your face, and 
you ſhall have a plealing red colour. 

XI. To do the ſame another way. 

Make a ſirong intufion of Clove-gilliflowers in re- 
ified ſpirit of wine, adding a few drops of oil of Vi- 
triol, or inſtead thereof a little Alom, and the juice of 
a Citron or Limon; ſo ſhall you have an exccllent co- 
lour to beautihe the face with. 

XII. A Fucus or Paint not eaſie to be diſcovered. 

Take ſeeds of Cardamoms or grains of Paradile, 
Cubcbs, Cloves, and raſpings of Brazil, which infuſe 
in reitied ſpirit of wine for ten days, over a gentle 
heatz then ſeparate the ſpirit : this is fo perfe& a 
Fucus, that it may deceive any man, tor this clear wa+ 
ter gives afreſh, red, and lovely colour which will laſt 
long. 

XIII. 4 Fucus or Coſmetich of river Crabs. 

Take of the fleſh which remains in the extremities 
of the great claws of river Crabs ( bcing boiled ) a 
lutkcient quantity, which dry gently, and then extract 
a deep tinure with reQihed ſpirit of wine; evapo- 
rate part of the menſtraxm, till the tinEture have a good 
thickneſs or body 3 with which ( the skin being clean- 
(cd ) anoint the cheeks hirlt, applying over it ſome 
other albifying Colmetick. 

"0 Spaniſh wool, wherewith women paint their faces 
red, 

Boil ſhearings of Scarlet in water of quick-lime half 
en hour, of which take two pound, to which put Bra- 
21] two ounces ( raſped ) Roch Alom, Verdigrictc, 
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of cach one ounce, Gum Arabick two drachms, boil 
all tor half an hour, which keep for uſe. 

XV. To do the ſame another way. 

Take Spirit of wine one pound, Cochenele half an 
ounce, raſped Brazil one ounce,Gum Armoniack three 
drachms,mix and digett till the Gurn is diſſolved ; then 
boil it gently, and ſtrain —_— which you may 
put old linnen rags, or Spanith wool at pleaſure. 


C H A ÞP, XXXVII. 


Of Coſmeticks which beautifie without any thing 
of Paint. 


I. N excellent Coſmetick or Liquor of Talk 

Take powder of Talk ( made by rubbing it 
with pumice ſtones 3 or beating, it in a very hot mor- 
tarz orfiling it with a Goldſmiths (moothing file ) 
eight ounces, Salis Tartari {ixteen ounces, calcine it 
twelve hours in a wind furnace, and (et it ina Cellar, 
ſeparating that which melts, from that which doth 
not: then calcine this dry Calx added to four times 
its weight of Sal nitre, with a ftrong fire, fo the Talk 
will be melted into a clear white maſs which being ſet 
in a Ccllar will turn to a clammy liquor. 

This wonderfully whitens and beantifies the tkin, and 
takes away ſpots and freckles from the face: but you mult 
mot leave the liquor long on, but waſh it off with decodion 
of wheat bran, thas it corrode wot the skin« 

Il. To make the skin ſoft and ſmooth. 

The face being very clean by the ſecond Seftion of 
the ſix and thirtieth Chapter, waſh it very well with a 


Lixivium of Salt of Tartar , and after that anoint 
it 
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ic with Pomatum; or which is better, oil of Cweet Al- 
monds, doing this every night going to bed. The 
Pumatum we ' have taught the way to make in our 
Synopſis Medicine, lib. 3. cap. 58. Seft.2, 

IL A water to cleanſe the face from Scurfe and Moy- 

bew. 

Take diſtilled rain water fax onces, juice of Limons 
twelve ounces, mix them, and waſh with it morning 
and evening, anointing after it at night going to bed 
with the oil or Pomatum aforeſaid. 

IV. 4n Ungnent which brings the chin #0 an exqmeiſits 
beanty. | 

Take of our Pomatum one ounce, Salt of Tartar one 
drachm,Musk twenty grains, mix them well, and (the 
face or skin being very clean) anoint morning and c- 
vening., 

V. A wonderful Coſmetickof great worth. . | 

Take white Tartar twenty ounces, Falk, Salt, of 
each ten ounces, calcine themin a potters turnace very 
well; then grinding the matter upon a marble, put it 
into Hippocrates his ilceve, and et it in a Cellar.or 0- 
ther moiſt place for twenty or thirty dayes, and there 
will drop from it a precious oil z which being rubbed 
upon the skin ſoftly with a linnen cloth ( the skin be- 
Ing duly cleanſed firſt ) takes away all kind of ſpots, 

and makes the skin ſoft and delicate, 

VI. Acheap, yet excellent Coſmetick, 

Take Alom ig tine powder,aud ſhake it with whites 
of new laid eggs, being a little heated, till fuch time 
as they grow thick to an ointment, with which anoint 
the face morning and evening three or four days z and 
it will cake away ſpots and wrinkles, and make the 
Skin grow clear and fair. 

VIL. 4» excellest Mercurial Coſmetich, prevalent a- 


£4inſt moſt deformities of the _ 
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Take Mercury purified from all blackneſs half a 
pound, Mercury S»blimate in powder as much, mix 
them in a ſtone or marble mortar z put them into an 
Alcmbick of a fixaight Orifice, put on dittilled Vine- 
gar, till all be covered three or four tingers, letting it 
ttand four days,daily ſtirring the fame at certain times, 
then it extras a whitiſh powder 3 the whitiſh Vine. 
gar by inclination feparatc, rejeing it, and put on 
other Vinegar : the powder at bottom Keep lo for 
ſome days ; which labour you muſt fo often reiterate, 
till you have abundance of that white powder, which 
dry, and keep foruſe : anoint with it, by mixing with 
it a little diſtilled rain water, and it will take away all 
blemiſhes of the skin, as alſo Tetters. Uſe it not too 
often, and beware you touch neither eyes nor teeth 
with it. 

VIII. Another of great eſtimation, 

Take Mercury Sublimate, Saccharum $aturni of cach 
two drachms,Roſe water, juce of Limons of each two 
ounces, mix them like to an ointment, with which 
anoint gently at night, and the next morning with 
the Pomatum aforclaid. 

IX. To make a kind of Lac Virginis, an excellent Coſ- 
metich. 

Take diſtilled rain water a quart, Saccharum $aturui 
cryltallizcd one ounce, mix them, and then waſh with 
the water, being ſettled : the tine white powder at 
bottom, is atſo an excellent fucus or paint, which may 
be latd upon the skin it very elear : note, ſome uſe Vi- 
negar inſtead of the rain water. 

X. To make OleumTartari per deliquiums 

Take Salt of Tartar, which put into a bag with a 
Corner in a moilt Cellar, and the ol will ditiil there- 

rom in drops: with this oil you may mix a little fair 
watcr, and waſh your ice at night going to bed _ 
tne 
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the next morning, the face being very clean, you may 
waſh with the atorclaid Lac Virgins 3 thus continuing 
for ſome days, you may create an exquilite and laſting 
beauty. 

XI. A compound Coſmenick eſteemed by ſome of great 
force. 

Take of the aforeſaid Lac Virginis one ounce, oil of 
Tartar aforeſaid half an ounce, mix therh, with which 
waſh morning and night for about a week or more, as 
you ſhall ſee occaſion then anoint with the following 
ointment. 

XII. To make the Coſmetick Ointment aforeſaid. 

Take musk three drachms,amber griele two drachms, 
civit one drachm,grind them upon a porphyre or mar- 
ble ſtone, with oil of Ben and Rhodium of each three 
ounces, with which anoint as aforcſaid : note, ſome 

inſtead of the oil of Ben, uſe oil of {weet Almonds. 
XIII. A vegetable Coſmetick. 

Beſmear your face or skin at night going to bed, 
. with the juice of Wake Robin 3 it is excellent, 
XIV. Anincomparable Coſmetich of Pearl. 

Diſſolve Pearls 1n juice of Limons or diſtilled Vine- 
gar, which digeſt in Horſe-dung, till they ſend forth 
a clear 011, which will ſwim on the top : this is one 
of the moſt excellent Coſimeticks or Beautifers in the 
world : this oile if well prepared #s richly worth ſever 
pound an ounce. 

XV. A Coſmetick ointment of great worth. 

Take of our Pomatum atoreſaid 11x ounces. $.ccha- 
ram Saturni two ounccs, mix them ,and anoint morn- 
ing and evening, 

XVI. Another ver y good for the thin. | 

Mix Saccharum Sarurai one drachrn, in Vinegar halt 
an ounce, which mingle with the glair of eggs, and 
anoint with it. 
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XVII. A Cofmetick, wonderful to make a pleaſing rad- 
dy complexion. 

Take oil of Tartar four ounces, Alom, Sal Gern, of 
each one ounce, Borax, Camphire of each half an 
ounce, beat them well together, to which add of Bri- 
cny water a pint, diſti] them in Belxeo, and you will 
have your deſire, 

XVIII. Another for the ſame. 

Take Madder, Myrrh, Saffron, Frankincenfe, of 
each alike, bruiſe and ficep all in White-wine, with 
which anoint the face going to bed, and in the morn- 
ing waſh it oft and the skin will have a gallant pleafing 

luſh, 

XIX. To make the Coſmetick ef Myrrh, very excellent. 

Boil cggs till they are hard, flit them and take out 
the yolks, fill them up with powdred myrrh, cloſe 
them together, and lay them ina moiſt Cellay, and the 
myrrh will diflolve into oil. 

XX. Tomake @ very good Waſh to whiten the thin, and 
give a good complexion. 

Take Limons, hens eggs boiled, of each twelve, 
Turpentine eight ounces, diſtil all in Balueo Marie, 
with which waſh : when you wafh, you may drop in- 
tO it a drop, two or three of oil of Oranges os Cina- 
mon, for tragrancy ſake. 

XX1. A Coſmetic to make a rough skin ſmooth- 

Take (weet Almonds blanched tour pound, moiſten 
them with ſpirit of wine and roſe water mixt toge- 
ther, of each two ounces, beat them together and fry 
chem 3 and when they begin to {moak, put them into 
a bag, and preſs them ( in a preſs made for that pur- 
poſe ) and there will come forth a very clear oil; 
which put into xain water, and beat it till it is excecd- 
ing white, 
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CHA P, XXXVIIL. 


Of Coſmeticks, which remeay the various Vices of 
the 5hins 


I, O take away Sun-burnings- 

To glair of ten eggs put Sugar-candy ene 
ounce and anoint with it going to bed : or anoint with 
the juice of Sow-bread at night going to bed; and in 
the morning with 01] Omphacine, The like effcQs bath 
our Lac Virgins at the ninth Section of che ſeven and 
thirtieth Chapter, as alſo Oleum Tartari, and other 
things of like nature. 

Il. To tcke away redneſs and Pimples. 

Firſt prepare the skin by bathing it often with the 
decoQion of wheat-bran, and applying pultiſſes of 
bread,milk and oil thereto ; when the skin is thus (up- 
pled and rarified, you may cure them either by our 
liquor of Talk at the firſt SeRion of the ſeven and 
thirticth Chapter, or mercurial Colſmetick at the ſc- 
venth Section of the ſeven and thirticth Chapter, or 
our LacVirginis and oil of Tartat at theninth and tenth 
Section of the ſeven and thirtiech Chapter, or by often 
waſking with juice of Limons. 

III. To take away Freckles. 

Take juice of Limons, put it into a glals bottle, to 
which put fine Sugar and borax in powder, digeſt it 
eight days in Sand, then uſe itz or mix Sal Tartari 
with whites of eggs, and apply itz or often uſe our 
compound Coſmetick at the eleventh Section of the 
ſeven and thirtieth Chapter, or oil of Tartar alone, 
for ſome weeks 3 but if all fail, you muſt have recourſe 
to our Liquor of Tak at the firſt SeRion of the ſeven 
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a nd thirticth Chapter, or Mercurial Coſmcetick at the 
leventh Scion of the ſeven and thitticth Chapter. 

IV. To take away Spots from the face or shin, 

This is done by ancinting with oil of Tartar for ten 

days and after al) that to waſh it with a Liziviam 
of Suicklime '1n which Sal armoniack hath been diſfol- 
ved tor a loi:z time : or you may ule the Coſmetick at 
the third Scction 'of the feven ahd thirtieth Chapter 
 camphorated. Eh 
V. Tocleanſe a ſcurffy Skin. 
Tf the creature befar, foment firſt with a Lixivium 
of Salt of Tartar ; biit.if Jean, make a'fomentation of 
Bortage, Bugloſs and Mallow leaves, which uſe for 
ſome days: this b.ing done, bath the place where the 
ſcurf is, with Spirits Nicotane wade by fermentation, 
which being dryed in, anoint firſt with oil of Tattar, 
then with oil of Almonds repeating the thtce laſt 
works, {o often till the.(curf goes away. 

If all theſe fail, you muſt have recourſe #0 our liquor of 
Talk, or Mercurial Coſmetick z or thoſe at the fifth aud 
eighth Seftion of the ſtven and thirtieth Chapter, which 
without doubt will perfyrm your defire, ' 

VI. Tofree the Skin from Tetters. and Ring-worms. 

Diſſolve Sablimate one ounce ina glaſs of Red-wine 
by boiling, with which waſh the place morning and 
cvening, letting it dry of it ſelt, for three or four days 
together, and it will ccrtainly cure :; it they be not in- 
veterate, our liquor of Talk at the firſt Scion of the 
{even and thirtieth Chapter, or Mercurial Cofmetick 
may ſufficiently do or you may anoint with this oint- 
ment, Take Sal Tartari two drachms, burnt Alom 
three drachms, powder and incorporate with whites 
of cggs : or this, take Sulphur vive three drachms, 
Cawphire one drachm, Hogs-gricſe two ounces, mix 
a1] make an ointment, | i 
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VII. To take away wrinkles from the Skin. 
Take oil of Almonds, lees of oil Olive, and rake 
them into an ointment with wax, powder of Cam- 
phireand Maſtich, with which anoint. Oil of Myrrh 
to anoint with, is eminent in this caſe : or waſh with 
a decocion of Briony roots and figs of each alike : or 
diſſolve Gum Tragacanth in I ac Virgins, and waſh 
with that. Excellent good is a ſtrong decoction of 
Pomegranate pills in White-wine, to waſh often 
with. 

VIII. To take away IWarts. 

' The juice of the greater Spurge with Salt anointed, 
takes them away, ſo alſo a continual waſhing with a 
Lixivium of Quicklime and Salt of Tartar. The juice 
of Verrucaria performs the fame. A plailter of Ca#» 
tharides with a defenſative is very good in this caſe: (0 
allo this following waſh : take Saccharum Saturn three 
ounces, Sal Armonzack one ounce, Vitriol common x 
drachms,Quicklime eight ounces,boil all in water tour 
pound to the conſumption of the halt, with which 
often bath the warts,and then waſh with our Mercurial 
water. Black Soap hath often been found very good ; 
but eſpecially a plaifter of Turpentine. 

IX, To heal Chaps in the Shins 

Our Pomatum in this cafe is moſt excellent : yet this 
following is commendable, Take Capons-gricſe mix+« 
ed well with Camphire, and anoint with. Oil of Tur- 
pentine two drachms,mixed with Vngnentum Popul con 
two ounces, 15 very good. So allo oil of Roſes mixed 
with Sheep Suet and wax to an ointment. 

X. To heal Burnings and Scaldings. 

Excellent good is the Unguentum Rubrum in our Sy- 
nopfis Medicine lib. 3. cap. 58. Set. 1. both to draw out 
the fire, and to heal. To draw out the tire allo. glair 
of eggs mixed with Roſe water, is very prevalent : 
F 4 i 
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ſoalſo is Salt, raw Onions, Soap, Yeſt, Oil of Tartar 
and the like. To hinder the riſing of the bliſters, Hens 
dung three ounces , mixed with hogs grieſe four 
ounccs, and Salt of Tartar one ounce 1s very good ; 
ſo alſo a cataplaſme of Honey and crums of bread ; but 
beſt of all a plaiſter of ſirained Opium, which per- 
forms all the intentions to admiration. It the bliſter 
break,it may be preſently skinned by anointing with oil 
of eggs, and waſhing often with Lac Virgzns, ſirewing 
upon the fore powder of Bole, Tutty, Cerule or.the 
like. | 
' Xl. To take away ſcars aud mark of the Small Pox. 

Take of oil of Tartar one ounce and half, Ceruſe 
diſſolved in oil of Roſes one ounce, Borax and Sal Gem: 
of cach one drachm, mix and make an ointment, with 
which anoint. Oil of Tartar alone performs this work 
well: ſo Salt of Tartar, mixed with powder of Mirth 
and oil of Roſes, | [2 5 Xi Six 2 

XII. To beautifie the Hands. 

To make them ſoft, often anoint with the oil of Al- 
monds or our Pomatum at night going to bed, waſhing 
them the next morning with decoQtion of wheat-bran: - 
after a while waſh them with Salt of Tartar, diſſolved 
in fair water, perfumed with oil of Cloves, Oranges, 
Rhodium or Cinnamon. Or this, take Venice Soap 
diſſolved in juice of Limons one pound, Virgin-honey 
tour ounces, Sublimate, Orice 'root, Sugar, Salt of 
Tartar, Alom,Borax of each one ounce, Balſom of Per 
two drachms, oil of Cloves one drachm, oil of Rho- 
cxum and Cinnamon of each halfa drachin, make a 
mixture to waſh the hands withal : Or this,take pow- 
dcr of Venice Soap ore pound, Orice root cight ouns 
ccs, Amylum 1x ounces, mix them and makean oint- 
ment with liquid Storax and 01 of Benjamin a futhcie 
ent quantity 3 it wonderfully whitens, (mooghs' and 

5 i * (weetens 
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ſweetens the hands. To anoint alfo with a Bulls gall 
is very good. 

XIII. To belp hands which are ſwoln, apd look red or 
blew with cold. 

What we even now (ſaid ( inthe laſt Segion ) may 
be ſaid again here: to which we add, that a long 
bathing of them in a lather of Calle Soap, is very 
good it it be done : or it a repercullive plaiſter be ap- 
plied made of barley.meal, Saccharum Saturni, and oil 
of Myrtles > waſhing (after the coming off of the Ca- 
taplalme ) with juice of Limons or white wine Vine- 
gar : aplaiſter of Turpentine mixed with Salt is good. 
Often to anoint the hands with oil of Roſes, Almonds, 
or Pomatum at night, and-the next morning with the 
Lac Virginis prevails much. . Oil of Annifceds, Cara; 
ways and Fennel prepared chymically, as alſo Cloves 
and Oranges, mixed with oil of Almonds and often 
uſed, are eminent above all other thivgs, 


I — — yy 


CH A ÞP. XXXIX. 
Of making a ſweet Breath. 


I, A Stinking Breath comes from one of theſe four cau- 
ſes, viz. putrified Lungs, defefiive Teeth, a di- 
poo of the Head, or obſtrutiion of the Stomach. 

I It. To remedy a Stinking Breth coming from putrified 
TT4p 
* Take Ungrentum Nicotiaue one ounce, Oleum Suc- 
8inz two drachms,mmix'them and anoint the breaſt out- 
wardly; inwardly give cleanſers, ( as oil of Sulphur 
allayed with Roſe water ) morning and evening z as 
allo Antimonium Diophoreticun ten grains five times a 
= 17 7, 7 ' | day 
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day for ſeveral days togetherz then heal by giving oil 
of Almonds = with a tew drops of oil of Cinna- 
mon, or Pills of Turpentine: Laſily, morning, noon 
and night Jet this bolus be adhibited, take Nutmeys, 
Mace , Ginger, of cach fifteen grains, honey two 
drachms, oil of Cinnamon ten drops, mix them, and 
continue it for ſome weeks. ; 

II. 7s belp the defetis of the teeth. 

I.If the teeth be furred over, rub them every morning 
with cremor Tartari in powder, and waſh them with 
White-wine. 2. If the teeth be black; allay oil of Sul- 
phur or Vitriol in Role water, and fcowr them well 
therewith, with the end ofa ſtick and a rag, till all the 
blackne(sbe gone then rubthem with oil of Almonds 
perfum*d with oil of Cinnamon. 3. If the teeth be 
losſe, rſt rub them with this powder,take Galls, Pom- 
granate flowers, Sumach, Cyperus, of each one ounce, 
Roch Alom halt a pound, powder them all for uſe : 
then uſe this Gargariſme. Take Galls one ounce, 
Myrrh, Pomgranate peels of each halt an ounce, boi! 
them in white wine vinegar for a Gargariſm. Laſtly, 
morning, noon and night waſh the = with good 
red Wine by this means the teeth will be falined and 
the gums reſtored. 4. If. they be in danger of rotting 3 
take aſhes of Harts-horn, magiſtery of Corral of cach 
one ounce, musk, or inſtead thereof oil of Cinamon, 
ten grains, mix for a dentifrice to rub the teeth withal, 
it will keep them whitcand ſound. 5. Ff they be rot 
ten and hollow ; make little pellets of ftxaincd Opium, 
Myrrh'and oil of Cinnamon, and put them into the 
hollow tooth. 6. If they ach; ule the aforeſaid pellets, 
or make little ones of Laudanum Paracelſi, and put 
them into the hollowneſs: or if they be not hollow, 
tyca little pill of the ſame up in a tine thin rag, and 
hold it between the aking tceth. 7. If they ſtink) —_ 

Wa 
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waſh them with wine or fpirit of wine, in which a 
few drops of oul of Cinnamon and adeps Roſanum is 
diſſolved. ; 

IV. TorcJify a Sthaking Breath arifmg from diſtemper 
of the bead. | 

Conlider the cau e of the.diſtemper, whether it a- 
riſes from the Pox, Impoſtltutmcs, or. the like, and fol- 
low the in&hod inſtituted iti the cure of thoſe dilcaes, 
and then the cauſe being taken away, the effects you 
will find will ſoon ceaſe 3 yet nevertheleſs theſe follow- 
ivg pills are excellent ;* take Calx of retined*Sjlver 
made by ſpirit ot Nitre, and well dulcitied by wiſhing 
in warm -rain water, one otince, Refine Scammoniz one 
ounce and half, mix them for a trials of pills, of which 
take eight or ten grains at night going to bed;gyery 
third, tourth.or htch day. ' - he” 

V. To redifie a Stinkiig Breath ariſing from be obſtra- 
(ion of the Stomach = 


thus. Take every morning going to bed halta drachin 
of Pil.. Riff for ten or twelve days together: or thus, 
firſt vornit with Vinun Benediftum one ounce or more. 
according as Strength requires, twice or thrice,z then 
take Piluls Radiihalfa drachm at a time, inthe morm- 
ing faſting,drinking after it ſome warm broth or poſſee 
drink, which repeat every third or fourth. day four or 
hve times... | 

VI. To redifie the Breath, when it ſmells.of any thing 
that is eaten. 

Chew Coriandcr ſced or Zedoary in the mouth. 
drinking a good draught of wine aftcr 3 the ſcent ot 
the wine is taken away by cating ſour apples or Quin- 
ccs, or by chewing troches of Gum Tragacanth pcz- 
tumed with ojl of Cinnamon. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL; 
Of beantifying the Hair. 


IL To D e the Hair black. Aii1ia 
his is done with the Calx ofEime ( made 


by Spirit of Nitre) mixed with fair water,and the hair 
waſhed therewith,with a Spunge: it is the moſt extcl- 
lent thing of that kind that is yet known. 

Il, To kgep the hair from falling off. 

Take Myrtle berries, Galls, Emblick Myrobalans of 
each alike, boil them in oil Omphacine, with which 
anoint : it 1s an excellent Medicine, yet as old as Galen, 

II. To remedy Baldneſs. 3s 

This js a hard thing to cure, yet the following things 
are very good. Rub the head or bald places every 
morning very hard with a coarle cloth, till it be red, 
anointing immediately after with Bears greiſe : when 
ten or > bm days are paſt, rub every morning and 
evening with a bruiſed Onioo, till the bald places be 
red, then arnmoint with honey -well mixed with Mu- 
ſtard-ſeed, applying over ali a plaiſter of Labdanun 
mixed with mice dung, and powder of Bees : do this 
for thirty days. If all the former fail, bath with a de- 
coQtion of Bur-dock roots, made with a Lixivium (of 
Salt of Tartar ) two parts, and muskadel one part 
immediately applying this Unguent : take Thapfi or 
Turbeth one drachm ( in powder ) bears grieſe one 
ounce, mix them, which uſe for ſixty days if this 
make not the hair come, the defe& is incurable. 

IV. To take away hair from places where it ſhould not 


grow. 


Take Quicklime foux ounces, Auripigmentum one 
ounce 
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ounce and a half, S»lpbxr vive, Nitre, of each half an 
ounce, Lixiviam of Salt of Tartar a quart, mix and 
boil all ſo long in a glazed earthen por, cill putting a 
quill therein, all the feathers peel off, and it is done. 
Firſt forent the place with warm water a little before 
you uſe the aforeſaid medicine z a quarter of an hour 
after waſh with very hot water z then anoint with the 
aforeſaid Unguent, and in a quarter of an hour it will 
do the work: when the hairs are faln away, remem- 
ber to annoint with oil of Roſes 3 now to keep them 
from ever growing again, anoint for ſome days with 
an ointment made of the juices of Henbane and Night- 
ſhade, Opium and Hogs gricle. 

V. To make the hair curl. 

Waſh the hair very well with a Lixivinm of Quick- 
lime, then dry it very well, that done anoint it with 
oil of Myrtles, or oil Omphacine, and powder it well 
with ſweet powder, putting it up every night under a 
cap : if the party be naturally of a cold and moiſt con- 
ſtitution, the waſhing, avointing and powdring muſt 
be perpetually uſed once or twice a week during lite, 
the hair being put up every night. 

VI. To make hair lank and flag that curls too much. 

Anoint the hair throughly twice or thrice a week 
with oil of Lilies, Roſes, ox Marſh maliows, combing 
it afterit very well. 

VU. To makethe hair grow long and ſift. 

Diftil Hogs gricſe or oil Olive in an Alembick 
with the oil that comes there-from anoint the haw,aud 
it will make it grow long and ſoft : uſe it often. 

VIII. Topreſerve the hair from ſplitting at the ends. 

Anoint the ends thereot, with 011 Omphacine, or 
oil of Myrtles, they are eminent in this caſe to pre- 
ſerve the hair trom ſplitting, fo alſoan ointment made 
cf Honey,Bees wax and oil Omphacine or Bears grieſe, 
CHAP. 
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Of the Art of Perfuming in general. 


I. I* this Art two things are to be conſidered, viz, 
I» The way and manner of making of Pertumes, 

2. The way and manner of Perfuming. 

I. The Perfume it felf is confidered, 1. In reſpe& 
of its Form. 2. In reſpe& of its Compoſition. 

III. The Form of the Perfume is either Watcr Oil 
Eſſence Unguent, Powder, or Tablcts. 

IV. The Making and Compoſition is taken from 
the Foxm and. matter. , . 

V. The Matter is cither Vegetable, Animal or Mi- 
neral. 

VI. The way of Perfuming is according to the mat- 
tcr to be perfamed. 

VII. The matter to be perfumed is cither natural, 
as Hairs, Skins, Cloaths, Air, &c. or Artificial, as Po- 
manders, Powders, Waſh-balls, Soaps, Candles, and 
other things of like nature. 


CHAP. XLIL 


a. 


Of the Matter of which Perfumes are made, 


I. T HE ground of Vegetable Pertumes, is taken 
from Flowers, Seeds, Herbs,Roots, Woods, Barks 
and Gums. 
I. The chief Flowers for this uſe, are of Clove- 
C— Roſes, Faſemin, Lavender, Oranges and 
SallrOn. 


JII. The 
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II. The chick Seeds or fruits are Nutmegs,Cloves, 
Carrawaies,Grains,Sceds of Geranium Moſchatum, and 
the Nut Ben. 

IV. The chief Herbs are Geranium Meſchatum, Baſil, 
ſweet, Majoram, Tyme, Angelica, Roſemary, Laven- 
. der, Hyſop, ſweet Trctoyl, Mint and Bay-tree leaves. 
V. Thechict Roots are of Calamus Aromaticus, Gin- 
- ger, China, Caryophyllata,Indian Spicknard and (weet 
Orrice or Iris. 

VI. The chief J/ood are of yellow Sanders, Xyls- 
balſamum, Lignum Alos, and Rhodium, 

VII. The Barks and Peels are of Cinnamon, Mace, 
Oranges, Limons and Citrons. . 

VIII. The chict Gzxms are Frankincen(e, Olibanum, 
Labdanum, Styrax, liquid Styrax, Balſamum Verum, 
Ambergriclc, $tyrax Calamita,Benjamin,Amber,Cam- 

hire, 
| ' Ix. The chiet matters of Perfumes taken from A4- 
#imals, are Musk, Zibct, Cow-dung and other turds. 

X, Of Minerals there axe two onely, which yield a 
Pertume, and they are Antimony and Sulphur. 


IT 


CHAP, XLIIL 
Of the Oil of Ben. 


|þ HE little Nut which the Arabians call Bex, is 
the ſame which the Latins call Nux Unguen- 
aria and the Greeks Ba!angs Myrepjta out of which is /*y ppc 
taken an Oil, of great uſc in the Art of Perfuming, | 
IL. To make the Oil of Ben. Blanch the Nuts, and 
beat them very carcfully in a mortar, and {prinkle 
them with wine,put them into an earthen or Iron Pan, 


and 
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and heat them hot, then put them into a linnen ctorh 
and preſs them in an Almond prefs; this work repeat. 
till all the Oilis extracted, [o have you Oil of Bex by 
expreſſion. 

HI. In like manner you may expreſs the Oil out of 
Citron ſeeds, incomparable for this purpoſe, to ex. 
trac the (cent out of Musk, Civit, Amber and the ke, 
becauſe it will not quickly grow rank, yet Oil of the - 
Nut Ben is much better. . 

IV. This oil of Bez hath two propetties; the one is, 
that having no (cent or odour of it (elf,it alters,changes 
or diminiſhes not the ſcent of any Perfume put intoit: 
the other is that it is of a long continuance, (o that it 
ſcarcely ever changeth, corrupts or putrifies, as other 
oils do. 

V. To make a Perfume thereof, put the Musk,Am- 
ber, &c. in fine powder thereinto, which keep ina 
glaſs bottle very cloſe Ropped, for a month or more, 
then ule it. 

VI. Or thus, Blanch your Nuts, and bruſe them, 
( Almonds may do though not (o good) and lay then 
between two rows of Flowers, ſuppoſe Roſes, Faſemin, 
8:c. or other Perfumes 3 when the Flowers have loft 
their ſcent and fade, remove them, adding freſh ones; 
which repeat fo long as the Flowers are in ſeaſon 3 then 
ſqueez out the oil, and it will be moſt odoriferous. 

VII. Laſtly, by this laſt you may dray a (weet fcent 
out of thoſe Flowers, out of which you cannot diſtil 


any (weet water, 
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CHAP. XLIV. 


Of [weet Waterse 


þ He firſt ſweet water. 

Take Cloves in powder two drachms, yellow 
Sanders, Calamus Aromaticus of each one (cruple, Aque 
Roſarum Damaſcenaram fifteen pound , digeſt four 
days, then diſtilin an Alembick to this new diſtilled 
water put in powder Cloves, Cinnamon, Benjamin, 
Storax Calamita of each one drachm diftil again in Bal- 
neo; laſtly put the water into a glaſs bottle with Musk 
and Ambergricfe of each ten grains, keep it clole (topt 
for uſe. 

Il. The ſecond ſweet Water. 

Take Damask Roſes exungulated three pound, 
Flowers of Lavcnder and Spike of cach four ounces, 
Clove-gilliflowers, and Flowers of Faſemin, of cact 
two pound, Orange-flowers one pound, Citron peels 
tour drachms, Cloves two drachms, Cinnamon, Sto- 
rax Calamita, Benjamin, Nutmegs, of cach two (cru- 
ples all in powder, Aque Roſarum tix pound, digeſt ten 
days, then diſtil in Balxeo : to the dittilled watar add of 
Mask and Ambergricle of cach thirty grains. 

WI. The third ſweet Water. 

Take Roles, Clove-gillifowers of each one pound, 
Flowers of Roſemary, Lavender, Faſemin, Majoram, 
Savory, Time, of each three ounces, dry Citron pecls 
one ounce, Cinnamon, Benjamin, $Storax Cal wits, of 
each two drachms, Nutmegs, Mace,of cach one drachm, 
bruiſe the Herbs and Spices well,digelt in the Sun two 
days, then diltil in Balzeo: to the diliilled water add 
Musk in powder one {cruple, 

Z IV. Thez 
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IV. The fourth ſweet Tater. | 

Take Clovcs, Cinnamon of cach one drachm, Mace, 
Grains, Musk, Ambergricſe, Citron peels of cach half 
a ſcruple, Benjamin, Storax Calamita of cach one (cru- 
ple Agua Roſarum twelve pound , dipgelt fiftecn days, 
then diſttl m Balxco- 

V. Thefifth ſweet Water. 

Take Roſerary-flower water, Orange-flower watcr 
of cach tive pound, Ambergriclc one tcruple, digelt 
cn days, then diftil in Balneo. 

VI. The fixth ſweet I ater. 

Take Roſes two pound, Macal.b halt a drachm, 
Ambergricle ten grains, bruiſe what 1s to be bruilcd, 
digclt in ſand three days, then diltil in Bales. 

VII. The ſeventh ſweet Water. | 

Take green pecls of Oranges and Citrons of cach 
four drachms, Cloves half a drachm, flowers of Spike 
tix ounces, Aque Roſarum Damaſcenarum 11x pound, 
digctt ten days, then diliil in Balnco. 

VII. Theeightb ſweet Water. 

Take of the water at the fifth Section fix pound, 
Nfusk ten grains, mix and digeſt them for uſe. 

IX, Theniath ſweet Water. 

Take Aque Roſarum, Aque Florum de Faſemin of 
each tour pound, Musk one {cruple, digeli ten days, 
then diltil in ſand. 

X. The tenth ſweet Water. 

Take Damask-roſcs, Musk-roſes, Orange-flowers 
of each four pound, Clovestwo ounces, Nutmeg one 
Ounce, dittil in an Alembick, in the noſe of which hang 
Musk three {cruples, Amber two {cruples, Civet one 
(cruple, tyed upin a rag dipt in bran, and the white 
of an cgg mixed, 

XI. The eleventh ſweet I/ater, called Aqua Nanla or 


Naphe. 
Take 
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Take Aqua Roſarum four pound, Orange-flower 
water two pound, watcrs of {weet Tretoyl, Lavender, 
Sweet Majorem of each eight ounces, Benjamin two 
ounces, ftorax one ounce, Labdanum halt an ounce, 
Mace, Cloves, Cinnamon, Sanders, Lignum Alocs of 
cach one ounce, Spikenard one ounce 3 all being, groſly 
beaten, digelt a month, then in a glals retort dittil in 
Balnco. 

Xl. The twelfth ſweet water, called Aqua Moſchata, 

Take fpiric of wine two pound, Musk three icruples, 
Amber two (cruples, Civert one fcruple, digelt in the 
Sun twenty days cloſe ſtopped in a glals veſſel; a drop 
of this water put into any other liquor, will very wcll 
perfume it 

So may you extrad} the ſcent ont of ſweet Flowers, with 
this difference, that they lie but a little while, becauſe their 
earthy ſubſtance will make the ſpirit ill ſavoured. 


—_ 


C H AP. XLYV. 
Of Perfuming Oils. 


I. T O make Perfuming Oils by infuſion 
This is taught fully at che fifth Scion of 
the three and forticth Chapter atorcgoing. 

Il. To make Olenm Imperiale. 

Take Ambergricle four drachms, Sturax Calimita, 
cight ounces, Rofe-water, Oleam Roſutum of cacl 
two pound, oil of Cinnamon and Cloves oi cach hal! 
a drachm, put all intoa glas, and digelt in liorte dung, 
twenty days; this done gently boilall tor a guartes © 
an hour, which then lt cool 3 with a tpoon fake off the 
vil Wit. Id (v71mms « OP, to whit; DUTT GI x Frick atzcl 
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Zibct of each two drachms, digeſt all in a gentle heat 
for twenty days, and keep it for ule. Where note the 
Ambecr and Storax at bottom will ſerve to make (ſweet 
balls of, to lay among cloathsz or beads to carry in 
ones hands z or for a pexiume to burn. 

Il. 7o make Ou of Cinnamon. 

Digcli Cinnamon groſly bruiled in ſpirit of Wine, 
ſharpncd with oil of Salt, ina glaſs veſſel, with a blind 
head cloſely luted, in a gentle heat for tcn days, than 
diltilin an Alembick as we have more at large taught 
:n our Synopſis Medicine 1b. 3. cap. 47+ Sect. 1.it isa 
wondertul Pcrfurne, the moſi fragrant and pleaſant of 
all Oils, as well in taſt as {mell: the uſe of it will ccr- 
tainly take away a fiinking Breath. 

IV. To make Oil of Roſes, called adeps Roſarum. 

Take Damask Roles, pickle them with Bay (alt, 
and aftcr three months, with a Jarge quantity of 
watcr diſtil in aſhes with a gentle hre. ſo have you Oll, 
and Spirit or watcr , which keep tor other diltilla- 
tions. JW/eckerus hath it thus. 

Rofurum folia in umbra aliguandiu aſſervata in matula 
vitrea magna ponuntur, cujus ſit fundus latus, & ad di- 
midium vas impletutr : inde aff unditnr iþfis Roſarum foliis 
tantum ague roſacce ſtillatitie, quantum ſatis fucrit, nt 
optime madeant : appoſitogue pileo vitreo ceco, ſtipatiſque 
optime rimis cera4 gummata, quindecim diebus equino fimo 
macerautur ; ſictamen, ut mutato, cam frigeſcere capcrit, 
fimo, calor equalis ſorvetur. Appoſito mox matule roſtra- 
#0 pile. igne moderato cinerum, aqua omny elicitur 5 que 
rurſus in cadem matula, op time priis a facibus mundata, 
ablutique ponitur, & calentis aque balneo lentiſſimo igne 
eltcimr, dum tota in vas recipiens abeat. Nam in funds 
matzele remanebit oleum roſarum, colore rubrum, perſſ/i- 
cuunn © Moſchi odore ſuaviter fragrantss 


This 
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This is the greateſt of all vegetable pertumes, ard 
of an incliimable value. 

V. To make Oll of Calamus Aromaticus. 

It is made as oil of Cinnamon: it is a very great 
pertume, helps a ſtinking breath, vomiting, weak me- 
mory, &c. 

VI. To make Oil of Rhodium. 

Ii is madeas oil of Cinnamon; is a very excellent 
pertume, good for the head, breath and the fenſes. 

VII. To make Oil of Indian Spickrard. 

By infuſion it is made by the firit Seftion \ by diſtil.t- 
ito, as oul of Cinnamon. It is an eminent Perfume-« 

VII. To make Oil of Benjamin. 

Take Benjamin fix ounces in powder, which dif- 
ſolve in oil of Tartar and Aque Roſarum of each one 
pound, which diſtil with a cloſe pipe in an Alembick. 
So is made oil of Storax and Labdanum, 

IX. To make Oll of Storax compound. 

Take oil of Ben, or ſweet Almonds one pound, 
Storax groſly beaten four ounces, Benjamin, Clovcs 
ot cach two ounces, digell ( till the Gums are melted } 
over hot coalsz then preſs out the oil diligently. 


——— 
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C H A Þ. (XL[VI, 
Of Perſuming Eſſences. 


I. FJ He way to extraf? Eſſences is ſomewhat difficult, 
viz. by Diſtillation , Calcination, Digeſtion or 
M-nſtruum, 

IL, It by Menſtrunum, ule not a watry one for a 
watry eſſence; nor an oily one tor an oily cflence , be- 
cauſlc being of like natures, they are not calily lepa- 
Z 3 rated 
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ratedz but on the contrary, chufe an oily Menſtruwun: 
for a watxy efſcncc, and a watry Menſtruum for an oily 
cticnce. 

FL. If the eſſence of any metal be tobe extracted by 
a corroſive menſtrunm, after the work 1s done, ſeparate 
che falts from the waters, and ulc only thoſe (alts 
which wi!l be cafily taken out again 3 Vizriol and Alow 
arc very difhcult to be ſeparated by reaſon of their 
carthly tubſtancc. 

FV. 7o extra the eſſence out of Musky Ambergricſs 
Civet»and other Spices or Aromaticks., 

Mix the pertume with oil of Ben, which in a glaſs 
bottic {ct in the Sun or Sand for ten days, then ſtrain 
it trom the dregs, and the effence will be unbibed in 
the o1j, Then take fpirit of Wine,and diftilled tountain 
water, which mix with the (aid oil, and digclt for ix 
days : then dilti] in ſand; ſo will the cflence and wa- 
ecr aſcend, (the oil remaining at bottom without any 
{cent ) that effence and water diſtil in Balxeo in a glaſs 
veſlcl, till the water be come off, and leave the eflence 
?nthe bottom in the form of oil. 

V. Another way 10 dothe ſame. 

Intuſc the matter in ſpirit of Wine a ſufhcicnt quan» 
tity, digett and ferment for ten days, then diſtil m 
{and, as long as any water will come ovcr ( but havea 
care of burning ) which diftilled Liquor draw off in 
Balneo, with a very gentle heat. and the quinteſſence 
will be left in the bottom, of a liquid form. 

VI. Toextra@the eſſence out of Herbs and Flowers,as of 
Sreet Majoram, Baſil, Orange-flowers, Faſemin, &rc. © 

Pruiſc the matter,and put it intoa glals veſlcl to fer- 
ment in Horſe-dung for a month 3 then diftil in Balncs: 
(ct it in dung for a week again, and difii] in Balnes 
again z--which reiterate ſo long as it will yield any 11- 
quor 3 put the diſtilled matter upon the Caput mortr- 

R | ant, 
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2m. diltilling thus for fix days: draw off the water in 
Balaeo > and the efſence remaining exprels in a prels : 
which bcing a week fermented in dung, will yield the 
perte& (cent, colour and vertues of the matter dclircd. 

VII. To extrad the efſince ont of Salts. 

Calcine the Salt, and grind it very ſmall, then lay it 
upon a marble in a moiti Cellar, ſetting under it a pan 
to receive the diſſolution therein let it ferment for a 
month, then with a gentle tire diſtil in Balnco : caſt a- 
way the infipid water, which comes from it 3 and let 
that which remains in the bottom, to ferment another 
month, then dittil out the infipid water as betore 3 re- 
pcating this work fo long as any infipid water may be 
drawn: then evaporate away all the moiſture, and 
what remains is the quinteſſcnce of Salt, 

Where note 1. T hat theſe Saline quinteſſences as they 
may be uſed, will draw forth the perfed and compleat eſſence 
of any vegetable whatſvever. 2. That the eſſence of Salts 
thus drawn will ſcarcely come to two ounces int a poatnd. 


— — —— — —_—  — - _— 


CH AP. XLVII. 
Of Perfumins Ungnents. 


I, O make Unguentum, Pomatum, or Oyntment 
of Apples. 

Take Hogs Lard three pound, Shceeps Suct nine 
ounces,bruſed Cloves one drachm, Agua Roſarum two 
ounces, Pomwaters pared and fliced one pound, | oil 
all to the Conſumption of the Roſe waterz then {iraiu 
without preſſing, to every pound of which add cil of 
Rhodium and Cinnamon ol each thirty drops. 
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I. To make a compound Pomatums. 

Take of the Pomatum aforeſaid, (without the oils) 
four pound, Spicknard, Cloves of cach two ounces, 
Cinnamon, Storax, Benjamin of each one ounce (the 
Spices and Gums bruiſed and tyed up in a thin rag ) 
Roſe water cight ouncesz boil to the Conſumption of 
the Roſe water, then add white wax cight ounces, 
which mix well by melting, ſtrain it again being hot 
and when it is almoſt cold, mix therewith oil of Musk 
( made by the fir Seion of the five and forticth 
Chapter ) then' put it out, and keep it for ule, 

HI. Another excellent Ointment. 

Take hogs gricſe one pound, Saccharum Saturn; 
two ounces, mix them well by gently melting them; 
to which add oils of Musk and Ambergricle of each 
half an ounce, let themall cool, and beat the Ungunent 
well in a mortar. and keep it for uſe. 

IV. To make Unguentum Moſchatum. 

Take hogs grieſe one pound, Ambergrieſe, Moſch of 
each one drachmand a half, ( ground with oll of Jaſc- 
min upon a marble }) adeps Roſarum half an ounce 
(ground with Civet one drachm ) mix all together 
into an ointment which keep for uſe. 


CH AP. XLVIIL 
Of Perfuming Powders. 


' O make Powder of Oxe dung. 

Take red Ox dung in the month of May and 
dry it well, make it into an impalpable Powder by 
grinding: it isan excellent Perfume without any othcr 
addition yet it you add to one pound of the former, 
| yy Mus, 
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Musk, and Ambergricſe of each one drachm it will be 
beyond comparilon. 

II To make Cyprian Powder. 

Gather Musk moſs of the Oak in Dec2mber, January 
or Febrxary, waſh it very clean in Roſe water, then dry 
it, ſteep it in Roſe water for two days, then dry it again, 
which do oftentimes then bring it into fine Powder 
and fierce itz of which take one pound, Musk one 
ounce, Ambergricſe halt an ounce,Civet two drachms, 
yellow Sanders in powder two ounces, mix all well 
together in a marble mortar. 

HI. Another way to make the ſame. 

Take of the aforeſaid powder of Oak-moſs one 
pound, Benjamin, Storax of each two ounces in fine 
Powder 3 Musk, Ambergrieſe and Civet of each three 
drachms, mix them well in a mortar. 

IV. 4 Sweet Powder to lay among cloathy. 

Take Damask-role leaves dryed one pound, Musk 
half a drachm, Violet leaves three ounces, mix them 
and put them in a bag. 

V. Another for the ſame or to wear about one. 

Take Role leaves drycd one ponnd,Cloves in pow- 
der half an ounce, Spicknard two drachms, Storax, 
Cinnamon of each three drachms. Musk halt a drachm, 
mix them and put them into bags for uſe. 

VI. Powder of ſweet Orrice, the firſt way. 

Take Florentine Orrice root in powder one pound, 
Benjamin, Cloves of cach tour ounces in powder, mix 
them. 

VII. Powder of Florentize Orrice, the Second 
Way. 

Take of Orrice root fix ounces, Roſe leaves in pow - 
der tour ounces, Majoram, Cloves, Storax in powdcr 
ot each one ounce, Benjamin, yellow Sanders of cach 
half an ounce, Violets tour ounces, Musk one drach, 
Cyperus 
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Cyperus half a drachm, mix them : being groſly pow- 

dered, put them into bags to lay amongſt linnen : but 
being fine they will ſerve for other ules, as we ſhall 
ew. 

VIII. Powder of Orrice roots, the third way. excellent 
for linnen in bags. 

Take roots of Iris one pound, ſweet Majoram twelve 
ounces, flowers of Roſemary and Roman Camomi], 
leaves of Time, Geranium M:ſchatum, Savory of cach 
four ounces,Cyperus roots,Benjamin, yellow Sanders, 
Ligaum Rhodium, Citron peel , Storax , Labdanum, 
Cloves, Cinnamon of each one ounce , Musk two 
drachms, Civet one drachm and a halt, Ambergricſe 
one drachm,powder and mix them for bags. This com- 
poſition will retain its ſtrength near twenty years, 

IX. Powder of Orrice, the fourth Way. 

Take Orrice roots in powder one pound, Calamus 
Aromsticus,Cloves, dryed Role leaves,Coriander (ced, 
Geranium Moſchatum of each three ounces, Lignum A- 
toes, Majoram, Orange peels of each one ounce, Sto. 
raX one ounce and a halt, Labdanum halt an ounce, 
Lavender, Spicknard of each four ounces, powder all 
and mix them, to which add Musk, Ambergricſe of 
each two ſcruples. 

X. Pulvis Galami Aromatict compoſitus. 

Take Calamus Aromaticus, yellow Sanders of cach 
one ounce, Majoram, Geranium Moſchatum of cach one 
ounce, Roſe leaves, Violets, of each two drachms, 
Nutmegs, Cloves of each one drachm, Musk halt a 
drachm, make all into powder, which put 1n bags for 
Linnen. 

XI. Another of the ſame. 

Take Calamus Aromaticus, Florentine Iris roots cf 
each two ounces, Violet flowers drycd one ounce, 


round Cyperus roots two drachms adeps Roſarum one 
| | drachm 
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drachm and 2 half, reduce all iato a very fine powder : 
it is exccllent to lay among Linnen, or to ttrew in the 
hair. 

XII. A cxcllent perfuming Powder for the bair. 

Take Iris routs in tine powder one ounce and a half, 
Benjamin, $torax,Cloves, Musk of cacii ewo drachms ; 
being all in fine powder, mix them tor a Pertume for 
hair Powder, Take of this Pextume one drachm, Rice 
flower impalpable one pound, mix them for a powder 
for the hair. Note, ſome ule white ſtarch, flower of 
French Beans and the like, 
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CHAP. XLIX., 


Of Perfuming Balſams. 


I —_— Balſam perfumed. 


Take Balſamum verum one ounce, Musk, Am- 
bergrieſs, Civet of cach two ſcruples, mix them, tor a 
Perfume: it is the moſt fragrant and durable of all 
Perfumes. 

Il. Ar odoriferous compound Balſam. 

Take of the atoreſaid Balſam perfumed one ounce, 
oils of Rhadiam and Cinnamon of each two drachms, 
mix them ; this is an incomparable Pertume, and bet- 
ter than the other for ſuch as are not afte&tcd fo much 
with musk, 

II. Balſamam Moſchatum. 

Take oil of Musk one drachm, oil of Cinnamon 
half a ſcruple, Virgin waz one drachmand a halt, melt 
the wax, and mix them according to Art. 

IV. Another very good. 
Take Cloves, Cinnamon, Lavcnder, Nutmegs - 
*+t Cath 
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each two drachms,oils of Cloves and Rhodium of cach 
half adrachm;Wax three drachms, Musk and Amber. 
rieſe of each ten grains, mix them into a Balſam. 

V. Another very excellent for thoſe that love not the ſcent 
of Mrsk and the like- 

Take oil of Geranium Meſchatum ( made as adep, 
Roſarumby the fourth SeQtion of the five and forticth 
Chapter ) adeps Roſarrm, oil of Cinnamon of each 
one drachm, Virgin wax fix drachms, melt the wax, 
and mix the oils tor a Perfume. 


© —— 
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CHAP. L, 
of Perfuming Tablets, 


I. O make red Muckardines or Tablets. 

Difſolve gum Tragacanth in Roſe water, fo 
that it may be as thick as Gelly : which make into paſte 
with the following compoſition. Take Amylum one 
pound, fine Sugar half a pound, Cochenele two ounces, 
Musk three drachms, all being in tine powder, mix 
them, and make Tablets with the aforclaid Mucilage 
of Tragacanth, {quare, long, round, or of what form 
you pleaſe, which dry in an Oven, out of which bread 
hath been lately drawn; but be ſure you dry them till 
they be as hard as horns. 

I. Another fort of red Tablets. 

Take of the aforeſaid compoſition one pound , 
Cloves, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Ginger of each two 
ounces, Cochenele one ounce, all being in fine powder, 
make into Tablets, with the afoxcſaid Mucilage, and 
dry as aforclaid. : 


HI. To 
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III. T6 make yellow Tablets, 

Take Amylum one pound, tinc Sugar half a pound, 
yellow Sanders four ounces, Saffron two ounces, (or 
you may dip the Amylzm in ſtrong tincture of Saffron, 
and then dry it again) Musk foar drachms, all being in 
fine powder,make the maſs into Tablets with the afore- 
ſaid Mucilage, adding oil of Cinnamon in drops two 
drachms, dry them carefully in the ſhade, 

IV. Another ſort of yellow Tablets. 

Take Amylum dyed with tinGure of Saffron one 
pound, Sugar half a pound, Saffron two ounces, Nut- 
megs, Cinnamon, Ginger of cach one ounce, Carro- 
ways half an ounce, Musk three drachms, Ambergrieſe 
one drachm, all in fine powder make into Tablcts, as 
aforeſaid ,, adding, oil of Cinnamon two drachms 
which dry in the ſhade, till they be as hard as Horn. 

V. To make Muſcardines or Tablets of any other co- 
loner. 

You muſt make them after the ſame manner, only 
adding the colour yoh do intend; and in this caſe we 
think that it is better that the Amylum be dipt wa the 
tincture, and drycd firſt before you uſe it. Where note; 
that thele Tablets when uſed are to be held in the 
mouth, in which they will diffolve, thereby cheering 
the heart, reviving the ſenſes, comforting the ſpirits, 
ſtrengthning nature, reſtoring the body, and indeed 
nobly perfuming the breath. For them that do not 
love Musk, you may make them without, uſing in- 
ſtead thereot ſo much the more oil of Roles or Cin- 
namon, 
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CHAP, LI. 


Of making Pomanders for Bracelets. 


| T He firſt ſort. Take Orrice powder,Cloves, Mace, 

Cinnamon of cach halt an ounce, yellow San- 
ders, Styrax, (wecet 4ſſa of each two drachms, Amber- 
gricle, Musk of cach one drachm, Balſam of Pers, oil 
of Rhodium of cach one ſcruple, Civet two drachms, 
all being in hne power ( except the Balſam and Oil ) 
mix together, and make into paſtc with mucilage a- 
forclaid, of which form Beads, drying thera in the 
ſhade for uſe. 

II. The fecond ſort. Take Storax Labdanum one 
drachm and a half, Benjamin one drachm,Cloves, Mace, 
Spicknard, Geraxium Moſchatune of cach ten grains, 
Musk, Ambergricfe of each ſix grains; with mucilage 
make a Pomandey for Bracelets. 

II. The third fort. Take Damask-Roſe leaves exun- 
gulated two ounces, beat them impalpable : Musk, 
Ambergrieſe of each two ſcruples, Civet one (cruple, 
Labdanum one drachm with mucilage of gum Traga- 
canth, in Roſe-water aforeſaid, make a Pomander tor 
Bracelets. 

IV. The fourth ſort. Take Storax, Benjamin of 
each an ounce and half, Musk two drachms, oil of 
Cinnamon one drachm,with Mucilage atorcſaid make 
a paſte of Pomander, very excellent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 


Of Perfuming Waſh- Balls. 


I. T O make Barbers Waſh-balls. 

Take purified Venetian Soap fix ounces, Ma- 
caleb four ounces, Ireos, Amylum of cach {even ounces, 
Cloves two ounces, Labdanum, Annilceds of each one 
ounce, Nutmegs, Majoram, Cypreſs-powder, Gera- 
nium Moſchatum, Camphire of each halt an ounce, 
Storax liquids halfa drachm, Musk ten grains, all be- 
ing in fine powder, with a little tine Sugar, beatall in 
a mortar, and make them up into Waſh- balls. 

I. To do the ſame another way. 

Take of the faid Soap two pound, juice of Macaleb 
two ounces, Cloves, Orrice of cach three ounces, Lab- 
danum tWO Ounces, Storax one ounce, all being in fine 
powder,mix with the Soap, of which make balls,dry- 
ing them in the ſhadow. 

III. To make Balls of white Soap, 

Take of white Soap five pound, Ir four ounces, 
Amylum, white Sanders of each three ounces, Storax 
one ounce, all in powder, ſteep in Musk water, ot 
which make paſte tor Waſh-balls. 

IV. Another ſort very good. 

Take of white Soap tour pound, Orrice [1x ounces, 
Macaleb three ounces, Cloves two ounces, all in pow- 
der mix with the Soap, with a little oil of Spike, Rho- 
dium or the like, of which make Balls. 

V. Another way to make them of Goats fat. 

Make a ſtrong, Lixivinm of Pot-aſbes, as that 3 new 
laid egg will fwitn thereupon, which boit with Citron 
pecis ; take of this Lyc tweaty pound, Goats fat ro 
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pound, boil it for an hour, then ſtrain it through a lin- 
nen cloth into broad platters of fair water, expoling if 
to the Sun,mix it often every day till it begins to grow 
hard, of which you may form balls, which you may 
pertume with Musk halt a drachm, Civet one {cruple, 
oil of Cinnamon ten grains. 


—_— 
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CHAP, Ll. 


Of perfuming Soaps, 


I. 0 purifie Venetian Soap. 

Cut it (mall, to which put ſome Roſe water, 
or other pertuming water, boil them a while, then 
ſtrain 1t and it will be {weet and good, then take off 
the Soap which {wims a top with a ſpoon, and lay it 
upon a tyle, and it will prelently be dry, being white, 
free from flth and unctuolity. 

Il. Another way to do the ſame. 

Grate the Soap, and dry it in the Sun, or an Oven, 
powder and fierce it, then moiſten it with ſome ſweet 
water or oil of Spike, which dry again (in the ſhadow) 
and keep it for ule. 

I. To make white musked Soap. 

Take white Soap puritied as atoreſaid three pound, 
Milk of Macaleh one ounce, Musk, Civet of cach ten 
grains, mix them and make all into thick cakes or 
xouls. 

IV. Another kind of ſweet Soap. 

Take of the oldeſt Venice Soap, which ſcrape and 
dry three days in the Sun ( putifying it as aforclaid ) 
two pound, /reos, Amylum of caci {1x ounces, Storax 
liquidatwo ounces,mix them well whilctt hot 3 which 
pat into pans to form Cakes, 7 

V, 10 
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Chap. 54+ Of burning Perfumes. 3G 
V. To make ſoft Soap of Naples. 


Take of Lixiv##m ot Pot-alhes (fo ſtrong as to bear 
an egg ) fixtcen pound, Dcers Suet two pound, fee 
them upon the hire to ſimper 3 put all intoa glaſed vel 
ſel with a large bottom, let it in the Sun for a while, 
ſtirring it five or fix times aday with a ſtick, till it wax 
hard like paſte. Then take of this paſte, to which put 
Musked Role water 3 keep it eight days in the Sun, 
ſtirring, it as aforeſaid, fo long as it may be neither too 
hard nor too ſoft z then put it up in boxes or pots. 

VI. To make the ſame Soap, musked. 

Put to the ſaid Soap, Roſe water two pound, fine 
musk in powder halt a drachm, then mix the ſaid wa- 
ter as betore. 

VII. Another-exquiſite Soap. 

Take of the aforeſaid Lixivium or oil of Tartar per 
deliquium twelve pound, oil Olive three pound, mix 
them, Amylum two pound, Roman Vitriol one ounce 
in powder, Glair of eggs two ounces, putall together, 
and ſtir continually for four hours time, then let it 
ſtand the ſpace of a day and it is done. You may per< 
tume it as before; this makes the hair fair, 

VIII. Another excceding the former. 

Take Crown-ſoap, Vinc-aſhes of cach one pound, 
make it into Cakes with powder of Roch Alom and 
Tartar of cach alike, which you may pertume at plca- 
lure. 

IX. To get the juice or milk, of Macaleh. 

Fake the {weet and odoriterous grains of Macaleb, 
which beat in a mortar ( with Role water, or ſome 
pertuming water ) till it becomes like pap, then prefs 
oat the juice or milk which uſe within two or three 


days lelt it ſpoil, 
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CHAP. LIV. 


Of Burning Perfumes. 


I, TF 0 make perfumed lights. 


Take Olibauum two ounces, Camphire one 
ounce, beat them into powder, of which make, with 
wax, balls or rowls, which put intoa glaſs lamp with 
Roſe water and lighted with a candle, will give a fair 
light, and a very good lcent. 

H. Another for a Lamp. 

Take {weet oil Olive one pound, Benjamin, Storax 
in powder one ounce, Murk, Ambergricſe of each one 
{cruple, mix all with the oil, which put into a lamp 
to burn : and the oil will yicld a fragrant odour. 

II. To make perſumed Candles. 

Take Labdanum, My rrh, Xylo-alocs, Styrax calamita 
of each one ounce and a halt, Willow Charccal one 
ounce, Ambergreicſc, Musk of cach tcn grains, make 
them into paſte with mucilage of Gum Tragacanth in 
Roſe water, which make into rouls like Candles, and 
dry for uſe. 

IV. A perfume to ſmoak, and burn. 

Take Labdanum two ounces, Storax one ounce, 
Benjamin, Cloves, Mace of cach half an ounce. Musk, 
Civet of cach ten grains, all in tine powder, make up 
Ito cakes with mucilage of gum Tragacanth in Rolc 
watcr,which dry z and keep among your cloaths which 
when occalion requires you may burn in a chafing 
diſh of coals. 

V. Anothcr ſmoaking perfume to burns 

Take Labdanum two drachms,Storax one drachm, 


Benjamin, Frankincenſe, white Amber, Xylo-aloes " 
cac 
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each two ſcruples, Ambergricſe, Musk of cach five 
grains, make all into Cakesas atorelaid, 

VI. 4nothcr very excellent. | 

Take Storax, Benjamin of each one ounce, wood 
of Aloecs halt an ounce, Ambergricſe, Musk, Civet, 
Balſam of Perry, oil of Rhodium, of each two ſcruples, 
Ivory burnt black a ſufficient quantity, powder what 
is to be powdred, and mix all together 3 which make 
intoa paſte, with the Ivory black and the mucilage a» 
forclaid 3 make little cakesand dry them, which keep 
in glaſſes cloſe ftopt for uſe. 

VII. Another very good, but of leſs calt. 

Take Olibanum one pound, Storax Calamita and 
Liquida of each eight ounces, Labdauum tix ounces, 
Willow charcoal a ſufficient quantity, with mucilage 
of Tragacanth, make a paſte as aforclaid. 


CHAP. LV. 
Of Animal and eMineral Perfumese 


I. He Animal Perfume of Paracclſus, 
Take Cow-dung mm the month of May or 
__ diſti! it in Balneo; and the water thereof will 
e an excellent perfume, and have the (cent of Amber- 
gricle. See our Synopſis Medicine lib.3.cap.7 5. Sed.5. 

Il. Lard muskified, a great perfume. 

Take hogs lard vcry pure onedrachm, Musk,Civet, 
of cach halt a drachm, mix them well tor boxes. | 

II. The Mineral Perfume of Antimony- 

Diflolve Antimony in oil of Flints, Cryſial or Sand, 
coagulate the folution into a red mals, put thereon 
Spirit of Urine, and digeti till the Spirit is tinged 3 
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pour it off, and put on morc, till all the tindure is 
extracted put all the tinctures together, and avapo- 
rate the Spirit of Urine in Balxco 3 and there will re- 
main a blood-red liquor at bottom 3 upon which put 
Spirit of Wine, and you ſhall extraG a very pure tin- 
Gure {mclling like Garlick : digeltit a month, and it 
will (mell like Balm 3 digett it a while longer, and it 
will ſmell ike Musk or Ambergricle. 

B clides being a perſume,it is an excellent ſudorifick, 
and cures the Plague,Feavers, Lxes Veuerea,&Cc. 

IV. After the ſame manner you may make us ſubſtan- 
tial a perfume of Sulphur or Brimſtone. The making of the 
oil of Flints we have taught at the ſeven and fiftieth Sefton 
of the nine and twentieth Chapter of the third Book. 


CHAP. LVI. 


Of the © Aaulteration of Musk, (vet and Am- 
b rerieſe. 


B” reaſon that theſe chiice Perfumes are often adulte- 
rated or counterfeited, we ſhall do our endeavour to 
diſcover the cheat, lit any being deceived thereby ſhould 
ſuffer loſs. 

I. Muck # often adultcrated by mixing Nutmegs, 
Mace, Cinnamon, Cloves, Spicknard of each alike in 
a tine or impalpable powder with warm bloud ot 
Pidgeons, and then dryed in the Sun, then beaten a- 
gain, and moiltened with Musk-water drying and re- 
peating the ſame work cight or ten times; adding at 
Jalt a quarter part of pure Musk by moiticning and 
mixing, with Musk-water; then dividing the mals into 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral parts, and rouling them in the hair of a goat, 
which grows under his tail. 

Il. Others adulterate it thus : By filling the Musk- 
cods with Goats blond, and a little toaſted bread. 
mixed with a quarter part of Musk, well beaten to- 
gcther. The cheat is diſcerned by the brightneſs of 
the Goats bloud. 

HI. Or thus, Take Storax, Labdanum, powder of 
Xylo-aloes, of cach feur ounces, Musk and Civet of 
each halt an ounce, mix all together with Roſe watcr, 
The cheat is diſcerned, by its cafie diſſolving in wa- 
ter, and its diflerent colour and (cent. 

IV. Or ths, Take Goats bloud, powder of Angeli- 
ca roots, Musk, of cach alike, make a mixture. 

V. To adaltcrate Civet : Mix with it the Gall of an 
Oxe, and Storax liqueticd and waſhed : or you may 
adulterate it by the addition of Honcy of Crete. 

VI. To reftore the loft ſcent to Meth, or Ambergricſe, 

This is done, by hanging it ſome time in a Jakes ar 
houſe of Office 3 for by thele 1]! ſcents its innate ver» 
tue and odour is excitcd and revived» 


CH AP. LVIl. 


Of the way of Perfumins Cloth, Skins, Gloves 
and the like. 


I, T O Perfume Shins or Gloves. 

Pat alittle Civet thercon here and there, C if 
Gloves, along the ſeams) then wath in Roſeor musked 
water four or five times, or ſo long as that they ſavour 
no more of the leather, preſſing them hard every time z 
thea lay them ina platter, covered with the ſaid water, 
A3 mixed 
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mixed with powder of Cypreſs, a day or two; take 
them out, pres them, and dry them in the ſhadow : be- 
ing halt dry, beſmear them a little with Civet mix*d 
with oil of Jaſemin or Ben, on the inward fide chating 
them with your hands before a tire, till you think that 
the Civct hath pierced or gone through the leather; 
leaving them fo a day or more; then rub with a Cloth 
that the Gloves or Leathcr may grow loft ; leaving 
them (o till they are almoſt dry, bcing drawn and 
ſtretched out 3 then hold them over ſome burning Per- 
fume todry,and wetting thern again with Musk water, 
do thus twcnty times 3 laſtly, take Musk and Amber- 
gricle a ſufficient quantity, which mix with ol of Ja- 
{cmin, Benjamin or Ben, diſſolve at the hire with a 
little pertumed water, with which ( with a pencil ) 
ſirike the Gloves or Leather over on the outlide, be- 
{ſmearing the ſcams with Civet 5 laſtly lay them tor tix 
or cight days between two mattreſſes, ſo will the 
Skins or Gloves be excellently pertumed. 

I. Another way very excellent. 

Take three pints of Wine, Sheeps ſuet or fat one 
pound, boil them together in a veſſel cloſe covered , 
this done, waſh the Grnieſe fix or ſeven times well with 
fair watcr, then boil it again in Whitc-wine and Roſe 
water of each one pound and a halt, with a ſmall tire, 
till the half beconſumcd : then take the (aid gricle, to 
which put pulp of ſweet Navews roaſted halt a pound, 
boil all in Rofe watcr halt an hour, then ſtrain it, and 
beat it in a mortar, with a little oil of Jaſemin and 
Musk, with which bcſmear your Gloves ( after due 
waſhing as aforeſaid ) rubbing it well in by the tire 

II. Another way for Gloves. 

Waſh new Corduban Gloves, waſh them well three 
or four days (onceaday ) in good White-wine, prel- 


fing and {moothing them well; Laftly, waſh them 1n 
musked 
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musked water, letting them lye therein for a day, then 
dry them with care. This done, ſteep Mnik, Amber, 
Bazil of cach one drachm in a quart of ſweet water, 
in which diſſolve gum Tragacanth three drachms, boil 
all gently together, and in the boiling add Zibet one 
ſcruple, with which beſmear the Gloves, rubbing and 
chafing it in, then drying them according to Art. 

IV. Orthus,Firſt waſh the Gloves or Skins in white- 
wine, then dry them in the ſhade 3 then waſh thcin in 
{weet water, mixed with oil of Clovcs,and Labdinun 
of cach alike : laſtly, take Musk, Civct, Ambergrieſle 
of each the quantity of fix grains, oil of Musk halt a 
drachm, mucilage of gum Tragacanth hfteen grains, 
mix them well cogether in a mortar, which chate 11- 
to the waſh'd Gloves before the hre. 

_ V. Cloths, Linnen or Woolen, Coffers, Tranks and the 
like, are beſt perfumed ( with little colt ) with the 
{moak of burning Pertumes. 


CHAP, LVIIL 
Of making various ſorts of Ink, 


I. T O maehke good black writing Inks 
Take ponderous galls three ounces in powder, 
White-wine, or in place thereof rain watcr, which is 
better,three pound,infuſe them in the Sun or ina gen- 
tle heat two days; then take Roman Vitriol well co- 
loured and powdred, which put thercin, and (t all 
In the Sun for two days more 3 ſhake all together. to 
Which add of good gum Arabick ia little bits one 
ounce, with a little white Sugar, which difſolvc ovuy 
a gentle hixe, 
Aag It. 77 
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IF. To make red writing Ink: 

Take Raſpings of Brazil one ounce, white lead, A- 
lom,of cach two drachms, grind and mingle them, in- 
fuſe them in Urine one pound, with gum Arabick 
eight (cruples. 

III. Another way to make red Ink. 

Take Wine-vinegar two pound, Raſpings of Brazil 
two ounces, Alom half an ounce, infule all ten days ; 
then gently boil, to which add gum Aravick tive 
_ diſſolve the Gum, firain, and kcep it tor 
ule. 

IV. To make green Ih to write with. 

Make fine Verdigrieſe into paltc with ſtrong Vine- 
gar, and infuſion of green galls, in which a little gum 
Arabick hath been diſſolved , let it dry, and when you 
would write with it, temper it with infuſion of green 
Galls aforeſaid. 

V. Amuther way to make green Takto write with. 

Diſſolve Verdigriclc in Vinegar, then ſtrain it, avd 
grind it witha little honcy and mucilage of gum Tra» 
gacanth, upona porphyry lione. 

VI. To make blew Tih to write with. 

Grind Indico with honey mixed with glair of eggs 
or glew water,made of Ilinglaſs diflolved in water,and 
ſtrained. 

VII. To make red writing Ink of Vermilion. 

Grind Vermilion well upon a porphyry ſtone, with 
common water dry it and put it into a glaſs veſlel,to 
which put Urine, ſhake all together, let it lettle, 'then 
pour oft the Urine and putting on more Urine, re- 
peat this work eight or ten times, fo will the Vermilion 
be well cleanſed 3 to which put glair of Eggs to fwim 
.on it above a fingers breadth, ſtir them together, and 
ſctling abltra& the glair: then put on more glair of 
c£g5, repeating the lame work eight or ten times allo, 
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to take away the {cent of the Urine: laſtly,mix it with 
freſh glair, and keep it in a glaſs-veſlel cloſe ſtop'd for 
uſe. When you uſc it, mix it with water or vinegar. 

VIIE. To make Printers black. 

This is made by mingling Lamp black with liquid 
Varniſh, and boiling it a little, which you may make 
thick at pleafurc. You muſt make it moiſter in winter, 
than in Sumtner 3 and note that the thicker Ink makes 
the fairer letter. 

It it be too thick, you muli put in more Linſecd oil, 
or oil of Walnuts,ſo may you make it thicker or thin- 
ner at pleaſure. 

IX. To make red Printing Ink. 

Grind Vermilion very wcll with the atorefaid liquid 
Varnifh or Linſeed oil. 

X. To make green Printing Ink, 

Grind Spaniſh green with the (aid Varniſh or Lin- 
ſeed oil as atorclaid : And atter the ſame manner,may 


you make Printers blew, by grinding Azure with the 
{aid Linſced oil, 


CHAP. 
Of making Sealing Wax. 


|# F O make red Sealing IW ax. 

Take white Bees-wax one pound, Turpen- 
tine three ounces, Vermilion in powder well ground, 
o1] Olive, of each one ounce, melt the wax and Tur- 
pentive 3 let it cool a little, then add the reſt, beating 
them well together. 

Il. To do the ſame otherwiſe. 
This is done by taking away the Vermilion 2nd 1d- 
ding, 
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ding inſtead thereof red Lead three ounces, to the for- 
mer things. 

III. 7 o make green Wax. 

Take Wax one pound, Turpentine three ounces, 
Verdigricle ground,Oil Olive of cach one ounce, com. 
plete the work by the firſt Section, 

IV. To make black Wax. 

Take Bees Wax one pound, Turpentine three oun- 
ces, black carth, Oil Olive of cach one ounce, mix and 
make Wax asaforcſaid. 

V. To make Wax perfumed. 

This is done by mixing with the Oil Olive afore- 
ſaid, Musk, Ambergrieſe, or any other eminent Per- 
fume, as oil of Cinnamon, adeps Roſarum, or the like 
one drachm, more or leſs, according as you intend to 
have its (cent extended. 

VI. After the fame manner you may make Scaling 
wax of all colours, having what (cent you pleale z by 
mixing the {cent intended,with the Oil Olive, and put- 
ting the colour in, in place of the Vermilion, 


C H A P. : = 
Of the warious ways of making Artificial Pearl;, 


l. T3 rf ay. Diſlolve mother of Pear! in pirit 
of Vinegar, then precipitate it with oil of 
Sulphur per Campanum ( not with Oleum Tartarj, tor 
that takes away the ſplendor ) which adds a lultre to 
it 3 dry the precipitate,and mix it with whites of egg53 
of which maſs you may make Pearls, of what largencls 
you pleaſe, which betore they be dry, bore through 
with a filver Wire, ſo will you have pearls ad F 
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to be diſcerned from thoſe which are truly natural. 

IL. Tyeſecond way. Take Chalk, put it into the hre, 
Ictting it lye till it breaks 3 grind it impalpable, and 
mix it with whitcs ot eggs, of which form pearls, 
boring them as aforeſaid 3 dry them, then wet and 
cover them with leat filver. 

I. The third way. Take prepared Crabs-eyes, 
ground into impalpable powder, and with glair make 
Pearls 3 whliich borse, as aforclaid z dry them, and boil 
them in Cows milk 3 then in the ſhade (tree trom duſt 
dry them well z they will pleale. 

IV. The fourth way. Take potters earth, and make 
them oft what form you pleale 3 dry them in the Sun, 
or in the gentle heat of a turnace 3 then wet them with 
glair of cggs, lightly coloured with Bole armoniack, 
and cover them with leaves of filver, being firſt wet 
with water : when they are diy, poliſh them with a 
tooth, and they will be Oriental. Then take bits of 
Parchment, and waſh them in warm water, til] the 
water grows fomewhat thick,boil and ſtrain it,and uſe 
it warm: then faſten each pearl through its hole upon 
a fine piece of wire, and plunge them into the water 
of Parchment, taking them out again z then turn them 
round, that the glewy liquor may equally cover them ; 
thus the filver whitencſs will the better ſhine through, 
{o that the pearls will ſcem to be truly natural, and bc- 
ng compared, will rather exceed. _. 

V. The fifth way. Calcine Muſcle and ſnail ſhells in 
a Crucible, till they are very white,cvenas {now , with 
glair make Pearls, which bore by the firlt Section, dry 
them in the Sunz dip them in red wine, dry then 
again, and they will be fair. 

VI. Theſixth way. Take Sublimate two ounces, in- 
glaſs one ounce, mix them, and ſublime them toge- 
ther, and you will have a (ublimate not intcriour ro 
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the beſt orient Pearls in the world,of which with elair, 
you may form what you pleaſe. 

VII. The ſeventh way. Take any of the aforeſaid 
particulars, and mix them ( inſtead of glair ) with 
eround Varniſh, ( made of gum Anime , and the 4!- 
cool of wine ) of which make pearls 3 theſe will in all 
reſpes be like the natural 3; for theſe will, no more 
diſlolve in water, than the truly natural ; which all 
thoſe that are made of glair of eggs are unavoidably 
ſubje& to. 

VIII. The eizhth way. After diffolution, precipita- 
tion, edulcoration, liccation-and formation, put the 
pearls into a loat of bread, and bake it in the Oven 
with other bread, ſo long till the loaf is much burnt, 
then take them out, and waſh them, firſt in good juice 
of Limons, then in clear Spring water 3 and they will 
be as fair as the truly natural, Or after baking, give 
them to pidgeons to cat, keeping them cloſe up, and 
in the dung you will find the pearl exceeding fair: 
where note, you mult give the pidgeons nothing to 
eat in three days time. 

IX. The #inth way. After diſſolution of (mall o- 
riental pearls in juice of Limons, make the form there- 
of with clarified honey, moiſtning your hand with 
Az Malls 3 this done, perte& them as before. 

X. The tenth wzy. Take filtrated juice of Limons, 
powder of pearl, of cach {ix ounces, Talk one ounce, 
put them into a glals, and top it cloſe, tet it fifteen 
days in horſe-dung, and it will be a white paſte 3 of 
which form pearl, bore them, and dry them in the 
San at laſt in paſte of barley meal ( viz. a barley 
loat ) four fingers thick, ſtick the pearl, ſo that they 
may not touch, ftop the holes, and cover them with 
palte; (et it into an Oven, and bake it with bread, 
and you will fnd chem hard and clear. 

Xl. The 
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XI. The eleventh way. Having formed them of the 
matter intended,borcd and dryed them» put them into 

aick(ilver, (ct over a glowing heat, ſtirring them 
well about, that the Quickfilver may ſtick to them ; 
then dip them into glair of eggs,upou a glowing heat, 
and they are done : or being dry, boil them in Lin- 
ſeed oil, and waſh them in warm water. 

XII. The twelfth way. Take pearl three ounces, pre- 
pared Salt one ounce, filtrated juice of Limons, ſo 
much as will cover them four fingers breadth : let it 
ſand ſo long till it bea paſte; the glaſs being very cloſe 
ſtopped, ſhake all together five or {1x times a day and 
when it comes toapalte put it intoa glaſs with ſfirong 
ſpirit of Vinegar, lute ar.other glaſs over it 3 digeſt it 
three weeks in a cool place under the earth, ſo long 
till all be diſſolved,then mix it with alittle oil of eggs, 
or ſnail water, till it be like pearl in colour; then put 
this paſte into ſilver moulds and cloſe them up for cight 
days after which take them out, and bore them by 
the firſt Section, and put them again into the mould 
tor cight days 3 this done, boil them ina filver porrin- 
ger with milk laſtly,dry them upon a plate,in a warm 
place, where neither wind nor duſt may come, and 
they will be much faircr then any oriental pearl. 

XIII. The thirteeath way. Atter the preparation of 
the matter in juice of Linons, or Aqua forts, with 
clean hands make them into paſte, and waſh them in 
diſtilled water , which put into cdulcorate calx of fil- 
ver,and digeſt in Horſe-dung for a month, fo will they 
be fair any very oriental. 

XIV. The fourteenth way. Diſſolve the matter in 
Aqua forts ( which let over-top it a fingers breadth) 
in a glaſs gourd, till all be incorporated into one bo- 
dy, which put into lilver moulds, which have holes 
through them, a nd having ſtood one day, bore them 
through 
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through the holes, as they lie in the mould with a fil- 
ver needle: being quite dry, take them out, put them 
into a glaſs clole covered in the Sun, till they be quite 
dry » then put them apon a filver wire 3 and let them 
lye covered in their own fat , ( that is that fatty ſub- 
tiance, which ſwims on the top of the menitruum 
in their diflolution ) fo long till they are very fair, 
then being ſtrung, put them into a glaſs cgg, and let 
them fiand nine days in digeſtion, and they will be as 
fair as the natural. 

XV. The fifteenth way. Take Tobaccopipe clay, 
of which torm little beads (C by Sc. 14+ ) dry them 
in the Sun, and burn them in a potters turnace, then 
cover them with Bole-Armoniack , tempred with 
whites of cggs3 being dry, dip them in water, lay 
on leaf filver, which dry again, and poliſh them with 
a tooth : then take clean ſhavings ot parchment, cut 
(mall, and wathed well with warm water 3 boil them 
in a new pot, with a flow fire, till they become fome- 
what thick, firain it, and being warm, put in the pearl 
upon a needle or fine wire, that the hole may not be 
ſtopped, take them out, turn them round, that the 
watcr or glew may nat fettle in one place, dipping 
them ſo often ( drying them every time ) rill they be 
thick enough, and they will appear tull as fair as the 
truly natural. 

XVI The ſizteenth way. Take the impalpable and 
ſnow-white calx of Talk, and with our belt Verniſh 
make a paſt 3 of which form pearls, and bore them 
with a filver wire, on which let them dry : this done 
make a mixture of the Alchool of the incomparably 
pure red diaphoretick mercury,calx of talk aforslaid, 
hell gold and filver ( in Lib. 2. Chap. 21. Sed. 1.) 
in a juſt and due proportion ( as by many tryals you 


may find out ) in which roul your pearls cill they - 
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all over perfectly covered, then verniſh them withour 
aforeſaid verniſh, which let dry according to Art, and 
it necd be poliſh with the 1mpalpable pouder of Putty 
and watcr. 


 _— 


CHA P. LXI. 
A brief diſcourſe of Alchimy, and firſt of Metals 


in Gezerdal. 


I. He Mineral Kingdom is divided into Metals, 

1 Semi-metals Salts and Stones. 

II. Metals are in number ſeven, viz. Saturn, Fu- 
piter, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury and Luna called by 
the Vulgar Lead, Tin, Iron, Gold, Coper, Quick- 
filver, and Silver. 

II. The Semi-metals are Antimony, Tin-glaſs, Cin- 
naber, and Zink. 

IV. The Salts are chiefly Vitriol, Sulphur, Arſnick, 
Allom, Nitre, Borax and Salt. 

V. The chicf Stones are Lapis Calaminaris, Tutis, 
Lazuli, and 'Lime ſtone. 

VI. Now out of theſe the Alchymiſt defignes three 
things, to wit, 1+ Either the Comnterfeizig of the tine 
Metals. 2. Or the ſeperation of fine Metals out of the 
bale : or, 3. The Generation of the fine Metals out 
of the baſe by tranſmutation. 

VII. The counterfeiting of the fine Metals,is done by 
giving the colour, and body, of a fine Metal to that 
which is baſe: as the tinging of Lead into a Gold Co- 
lour 3 the whiting of Copper 3 the reduGiion of Mcr- 
cury or Quick-filver. 

VIII. The Separation of fine Metals out of —_ is 

ONE 
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done by attracting of the particles or Atoms of the 
tine ( contained in that baler ) into one heap or maſs, 
that they might not be carryed away by the wings of 
the Volatile or baſer Mctal. 

Thus it appears there is a large quantity of Gold, in 
Lead, Tin, Copper and Silver : and much Silver in Tin, 
Copper, and Iron: the proof of this is manifeſt by the 
parting ſay ( as they call it |) to wit tbe teſt by ſtrong 
waters by which you may find that one pound of Lead 
will yield ncer 3 or 4 penny weight of ſilver, and one of 
Gold: One pound of Tin will yield ſomething above ay 
ouyce of Silver 3 and about two penny weight of Gold op 
more One pound of Silver will yield about two ounces of 
Gold; and Copper about a quarter of the ſame quantity or 
more, Oc. but this is according to the goodneſs of the 
Metals, and the hill of the undertakgr \ for by this way 
of Separation, what # gotten will never pay the coſt, it re- 
maines therefore that we ſearch out ſome way more profita- 
ble, the which in the following lines, to the true ſons of 
Art, we hill faithfally preſent according to the beſt of 
vr knowledg : But we are bouxd to be a little the more 
obſcure, for the ſakes of ſome ingrateful men by whom we 
how our juit meaning will be traduced , our skill in Art 
abuſed, and our perſon ſ:ught to be rent and deſtroyed 
frnld we but adventure to be ſo open as to give them the 
clear knowledge thereof Let others ſearch as we have 
done, it s ſome ſatisfalion that tbe matter here ſought 
1 really in xcram natuia 3 the which jyned to the cer- 
trixty of anothers attaining thereof, may give life to fu- 
tre hopes, which as the precurſor of bcttcr things may 
point at the g eat work it ſelf. 

IX. The matter ot tranſmutation is done by that 
preat powder, tinciure, Elixir, or ſtone of the Philoſo- 
phers, which according to the opinion of Paracelſis, 
and others the moſt learned, we ſhall {igaity in tew 
words. By 
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By this tixGure or Elixir according to the judg- 
ment of Philoſophers the whole body ot any Mctal 
( being ſeparated trom its impurity ) 1s changed into 
hne Gold. 1" 


P—_ — 
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CHAP BR 


Of Saturn or Lead, 


Is __ is a cold, groſs, dull, and heavy body, 

C) repleat wich much impurity, yet full of a gol- 
denſced, | | | 

IT. It is tinged into a pure golden colour by cal- 
cination thereot with Antimony, and imbibing the 
calx thereof with the ſpirit of Venus, lapis caleminaris, 
tutia, and Zink, (cverally prepared, and mixt ana. 
and then reduced, adjoyning to every ounce of Lead 
in calx a penny wcight of the golden fulpher of Venus. 

III. Its Lunar property is extracted, by a ſimple 
calcination with Arſnick, and Nztre ang. and imbibi- 
tion of the ſaid calx for about ſeven days in the Oil of 
- YR | 

IV. Or thus, Take of our Secd or Salt of Luna one 
ounce, of the Salt of Vexaws one ounce anda halt z, of 
the crude body of Saturn one ounce, mix, and melt 
them then ſeparate, and you (hall have the Satrerni- 
ax Iycna, with conliderable advantage. 
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CHAP, LXIIL 
Of Jupiter or Tix. 


I. | har is much a mote noble body than Satzry, 

J and (as we faid before ) abounds much more 
with a Solar and T.z1ar ſeed. 

H. It is reduced into the Imitation of filver by of- 
ten melting of it, and quenching of it in the ſpiritbf 
Arſiicks or by calcination of it with Lime ( three 
ounces 00 a pound of Fupiter granulated ) and then 
by often extinguiſhing of the lame in the ſpirit of 
Arſaick atoreſaid. 

HI. The Luns is extracted out of it thus: Let 
' Jupiter be marricd to our La of the ſame ſtature by 
the Prieſt Mercury, after which let them drink their 
hill of the Mineral ſpirit of the Grape 3 then put them 
to bed-in Taurus the exaltation of Luna and houſe of 
Venus and the next morning let them drink ve- 
Ty well of the fruitful Wine of the daughter of 
Lua, this being done you will find Lwna like 
a bride coming forth out of the marriage cham- 
berz but with the wings of an Eagle, which wings 
you mult clip by the mcans of Mars , clfe you 
will looſe hex : Thus, take of the Seeds of Mars, and 
of the eldeſt ſon of old Saturn ax. make them con- 
tend with mother Tellxs, for three whole days and 
nights till they conjoyne and beget a Son, white as 
Luna, and fixtas Sol, This Son will by force take 
Jupuers wite from him, and being fruittul cauſe her 
© bring forth a plentiful and protitable iſſue. 

IV. Or thu, Kill Ffiver ( inconjunGion with 
: Lins) 
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Luna ) by the fire of Tellus, then revive the dead 
body ( after it is impregnated with the Mineral fpi- 
rit of the Grape ) by the help of Saturn, and you have 
a numerous off-ſpring of Luxa. | 

V. Orthus, Marry Fupiter to Luna; then marry 
him to her daughter, and joyne thele iſſues together, 
and they will ſympathetically attraG and join all the 
ſeed of Lima into one family or lump. | 

VE. Or thus, Which is both the beſt and cahieſt 
way. Take Jupiter and melt him, then quench him 
ten times in the ſpiris of mother Tellws, till he is re- 
duced very ſmall and low : this done, joyne him 
with the Daughter of Luna calcined with mother 
Tellus, and the work is over. This #s very profitable, 
end the moſt uſeful of all, but by reaſon of the unwor- 
thineſt of this generation, it cannot admit of any expli= 
CatlyHte 

VII. The Gold is thus extracted : marty Fupites 
to Venus and their off- ſpring to Sol by the meanes 
of Prieſt Mercury; put then to bed ( in the lite of 
Phabus ) for three whole days and nights, afterwards 
make them drunk with the ſpirit of the daughter of 
Venu, then make a perfe& conjundion with the 
eldeſt Son of Saturn, and you ſhall have what you 
ſought. 

VIII.Or thus,Calcine Jupiter granulated one pound, 
with ©zick-lime four ounces, mix all with the Cal 
of Venus and Ln ana. calcine again for three days, 
imbibe in che ſpirit of Venus (that is, the tixed oil ) 
for (even days, then reduce to a regulus with Saturn, 
and afterwards feparate with Antimony« 


B ba CHAP, 
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CHAP, LXIV. 


Of Mars oy Iron. 


I. Mz is yet a more noble body, but harder 
and more repleat with ſcoria or filth, yet 
vcry full of a Solar and Lunar ſu!phur. 

II. It.is converted into Copper by the 01 or ſpirit 
of Venus : into bra(s by the means of Lapis Calami- 
naris, and made to imitate filver by impregnating 
its calx in the burning ſpirit of Arſnick. 

III. It has much Silver and Gold init, but they are 
extracted with great dithculty z thus, friſt melt the 
body with an equal quantity of Tin, Lead and Copper 
this done granulate it and imbite the body with Oil 
of Venzs very ſirong, then calcine it with the butter 
of Arſnick (it you extraQ its Silver, ) or Antimony 
(if its Gold |) imbibe this calx over a gentle heat 
in the (irongelt oil of Flints or Sand tor ten days ; 
then reduce it. 


— VO - — CC ee oem i AC cr een, 


CHAP. LXV. 
Of Sol, or Gola, 


f 

E. A O L is the pureſt of all Metals, and the very 
perfection of the Mineral kingdom, at the 

which, all our pains, laboms, and cndevours 


alc. 

I. This Gold of its ſelf is dead and without force 
or power, but being quickned, and enliyencd, it has 
an 
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an inward ſeminating germinating property which 
being raiſed and brought forth by its ixwatc life ( tal 
now lockt up ) can dilate it ſelf ( having a fitting 
womb to receive it ) into an hundred times its own 
quantity z and thereby tranſmute and change, the 
Mercurial property ( which is indecd immature 
Gold ) of all Metals into its own nature and 
kind. 

IT. This immaturate Gold in the bodys of all 
Metals would have come to pericQion of its own 
accord, had it been ennobled with a ſufficient life 
and heat, to have cauſed fuch a natural fermentation 
aud excretion of the abounding filth and drofs, in 
which theſo ſmall particles and Atoms of the Semi- 
nal golden property was latent, or buryed, 

IV. The quickning of the inward life of this Me- 
tal is ſoly done by the help of the Seed of Metals, 
to wit Mercury, but how or after what manner we 
ſhall more plainly ſhew in Chap. 53 > 7 


— —— - - - - —_— ——— -_ « — — — <———A_ - 
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CHAP. DIY 
Of Venus, or Copper, 


l. Exus is the fineſt of the baſe Metals, and con- 
caines more of a Golden ſulpher than them 
all, 

IT. She is Whitned, and made like unto Silver, by 
calcining it with butter of the daughter of La, and 
Salt of Tartar, and then reduced by Saturz and bcing 
often melted and extinguiſhed in the ſaid butter. 

III. Or thus, To the afore reduced Venxs, bring 
RO B b 3 melted 


— — ————  —— 
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melced add (for an ounce cf Vents) two penny weight 
of our white fixed Mercury. 

IV. She is made of a Golden colour ty often quen- 
ching thecalx(calcined with the Son of $atwra) in the 
ſpirit of Antimony, Zink» Lapis Calaminaris, and la- 
pis tatia ; then reduced by being melted with 
a (ſufficient quantity of Lapis Tutia, and ten or 
twelve times melced, and quenched in the atoxe- 
ſaid ſpirit. | 
' V. Her Silver is extracted as that of Tin by 
the third Se. of Chap. 65 Or thus, Calcine her, 
with butter of the daughter of Lunz, to which calx 
adjoyne the calx of Lana ana. and reduce with $a- 
$HYH» | 

VI. Her Gold is extracted thus: Caleine her with 
the Son of Saturn : then calcine Luna with the ſame 
alſo: put both theſe calces together and calcine for 
three days with the Sox off Saturn mixt with Mother 
Tellw; to which add the Calx of Sol calcined with 
the fame Son of Saturn, ana. put altogether and cal- 
cine them for twenty four hours reduce them with 
Axtimony, keep them all'in a mclted heat for three 
days, then take it forth, and quench it being mel- 
ted ten or twelve times in the cinging and fixing 
ſpirit of Lapis Calaminar®, Antimony and Zink, 
an. 

This # very profitable, and uot difficult to performs 
it may be done alſo ( as before ) mithout calcina- 
#39. | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. LXVII, 
Of Mercury, or Quickſilver. 


I, Ercury is the Seed of Metals, and pure im- 

M maturate Gold, 

I. By this the body of Sol is opened thus ; make 
an Amalgama of Sol and Mercxry ſo long till the 
Mercury will {wallow up no more 3 Seperate and you 
ſhall find your Gold like Earth newly broken up ; 
this Gold being pur into the ſweet oil of Salt becomes 
more perfe&ly diſſolved, which being deſtilled till 
It comes over the helme will an{wer your intention : 
but thereis a more noble and excellent way of open- 
ing of the body ct Gold which here we may not ds 
clare, yctin its due and convenient place ſhall be ma- 
nitelt, and that is only by the help ot a pertect ſweet, 
or rather inſipid menſtruum. 

III, To make our white Mercury , this is only done 
by a ſimple diflolution in the atorefaid znſipid men- 
ſtruum. 

By this white Mercury, is Copper made ct a du- 
rable white, after a thoutand mcitings. | 

IV. To make our red Mercury; this is done by 2 
diſſolution in the ſpirit oft Mother Tellus, and then 
tinged by the mineral ſpirit of the Grape: and laſtly 
perfedly fixed by the greea ſpirit of Venus. This will 
perfefily unite with Gold, ricycr more to be ſeperated by 
all the Art of man. | 


Bhs CHAP, 
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CHA P. LXVIII, 


Of Luna, or Silver, 


[. Una, is tte meaneſt of the fine Metals, and 
(as it were ) white Gold. 

I. She is tinged of a Goldex Colour by our red 
Mercury ( calcine per ſe for twenty eight days in a 
Pelican or other convenient veſſel till fuch Tin as the 
{aid Mercnry will endare the ſtrongeſt fire ) the yel- 
low colour this Mercury gives is fixed. 

Hs. Her Gold is exactly extracted by the method 
delivered in Chap. 6G Set. 6. 

IV. Or thus, Calcine her with the Son of Saturn, 
to which add of our ref Mercury, aua- put all into 
Oil of Salt for ten or twelve days; heat it red hot; 
and extinguiſh in oil of Flizts ov Sand ten times ; to 
this calxadd of tine Lapis Tutia ana. reduce all and 
ſcparate with Amimony. 


—_—— _— 


CHA P. LXIX. 


of the frees Her metick ayfery or great Phile- 
ſophick work. 


E caniot be ſo vain as to pretend to the world 

'V'V that we hive attained the knowledg of this 

great Secret, much leſs to be the Maſter thereof, or the in- 
firucvr of other men ; but this we can ſay, we have 
convert with moſt Authors that ever have wrot thereof, 
we bave with a great deal of diligence and ſiudy _ 
0 pares 
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pared their ſayings one with auother and we have by 
a long and continued exerciſe aud pradice in the Mine- 
ral work found out not only the natures of Metals, and in 
what degrees of purity they jtand mm one to another , bus 
we have alſo found out many excellent Secrets, of yeal 
Worth aud Falue, by which, although we cannot pro- 
feſs a knowledge of the great work it ſelf, yet we thereby. 
ſee not only a . probability but alſo a poſſibility thereof in 
nature { to that man whom it ſhall ſo far pleaſe God to 
enlighten ) and therefore judge we may in ſome mea- 
ſure the better undertake to diſcourſe the ſayings of thoſe 
IWorthys, who having attained the Myſtery thereof, 
thought good in Cloudy aud Myſterious terms to publiſh 
the ſame to the world, that none but the truly worthy 
Sons of Art mizht be partakers thereof. 

In the following lines then, we ſball tell you what has 
been told us, and what we ds conceive thereof by the com- 
paring of the ſayings of the moſt excellent men together, 
ſech as were Paracelſus, Lullius, Ripley, Bacon, and 
others and this in ſo conciſe a manner, that the opi- 
njons and judgments of all thoſe men ( though far aſun- 
der in words ) may center not only in truth it ſelf, bus 
alſo in the narrow compaſs of the following Sellions > 
the which that we might ſo perform, we expreſs our con- 
ceptions of their ſenſe in a language conſonant thereto. 


I. The ſeed of Gold #4 lodged in all Metals. 

This is apparent from their gencration, whoſe ori- 
gination is Mercary which 1s indeed immaturate 
Gold - and fo remaines immaturate in the baſer Me- 
tals till ripening and meliorating ſpirit quickens that 
{cminal property lodged in the wornb of impurity. 

Il. This ſeed of Gold may be "quickned or made to 
_ | 

This is: done through the death of the firſt mat- 


ter, 
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ter , & diſpoſition of the ſecond to a reſuſcitation 
or reſurrection of that innate encrgetical, and femi- 
nal life, and that only by the fpirit of Mother 
Tellus. 

HI. This ſemen being quickned, dilates it ſelf into 
other bodys, and tranſmutes them into ##s own pro- 
perty- 
That is juſt as the (ſeminal life of Vegetables 
tranſmutes or changes that ſuccus or humidity of the 
Earth proper to themſelves into their own forms 
and natures; and fo of a little feed there becomes 
a great tree; fo that as the Earth is the womb our 
of which ſo {mall a ſeed becomes a great tree, by the 
tran[muting property of the innate ſeminal lite in the 
ſeed: fo all the baſe Metals are the womb unto that 
ſeminal purity : in which womb if the ſ{ced be diſpo- 
{ed rightly there will be as certain a generation and 
encreaſe; and the purity of the baſe Metals will be 
tranſmuted into that {ſeminal property to a yal} aug- 
mentation. | 

IV. That this may be rightly done, the bodys of the 
baſe Metals muſt be opened ad prepared. 

That is they muſt be brought into a mortification, 
that that ſirong band which has hitherto chained 
the ſeminal life may be broken, and fo the energetick 
vertue may be ſet at liberty : this is performed by 
the flying dragon who devours all that he comes neer : 
this being done the ſemen muſt be caſt into this mor- 
tified body ( impregnated with the ſpirit of Mother 
Tellus )) that it may there generate, tranſmute, and 
fix. 

V. This may be done in any of the baſe Metals; but 
abey. ( like the Earth )) yield an encreaſe according to 
their degrees in purity ſo that more of the body of a pure 
Mal i trauſmuted, than of an imprr.. 


As 
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As barren Earth cannot yield ſo great an encreaſe 
as a fertil ſoilz fo neither can a baſe Metal yield fo 

reat an augmentation as a more tine, 

VI. The body of the baſcr Meals being fitted , the 
ſemen muſt be caſt into the ſame to generate. 

That is, there 1s to be a conjunction of the ſemen 
or true Golden eſſence with the prepared body to be 
tranſmuted ; now you muſt be careful you uſe not 
the ſimple body of any Mcral tor this ſemen, tor then 
you will be deceived 3 the matter in which the gene- 
rative ſpirit is lodged is another thing : if you bury 
a whole tree or plant in the Earth, that will not 
generate, and bring forth another tree, but periſh and 
rot, the ſeminal or generative vertae and life is clog'd 
and loaded, and fo is ineffective 3 but if you bury che 
ſecd of the fame tree, you may have another or more 
according to the quantity of feed ſown; "the ſame 
you mult underſtand in the generation of Metals, 
and of the Golden work; it is not Gold which will 
generate Gold, but the {eed of Gold. 

VII. This ſemen mult be Volatile. 

Otherwiſe it cannot tranſmute, for nothing but a 
Volatile ſpirit or cfſence'can dilate and ſpread it (elf : 
a fixed matter cannot operate at all, for all fixed 
things are dead, and their life remains in a central 
ſiate, not fit for coa@ion. This is evident in the Vo- 
Latile Salts of Vinegar and ®zich-lime, which ſurpaſs 
the Art of man to attain fimple; but if you mix a 
lixivianm of ©uick-lime with Uimegar, you may have 
a large quantity of Salt and that fixed, which was 
before unattainable. Thus you 1ce out of two Yo- 
tatile things,a third abſolutely fixed is produced and 
this is the condition of this great work. 
 VIIE. It muſt beof an unchangable bloud-red colour. 
Otherwiſe it could not tipg 3 for was it only yc- 
LEI STS 4-51 ; | low, 
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low, it would create only a faintiſh kind of preen : 
but this our Philoſophick tinQure, generates Gold 
of the higheſt and pureſt nature, and having the deep- 
eſt yellow. | 

IX. This Semen zs made Volatile by the deſtrufion 
of its external forme. 

That is nature muſt be brought to ation, that the 
ina&ive body may let fall its Semen, out of which the 
Golden tree of the Philoſophers is produced. 

X. This Semen is made bloud red by impregnating 
of it with the ſpirit of Mother Tellus. 

It is neceſſary that there be a common band to 
conjoine the bodys, which arc to be united : as the 
bodys of the baſe Metals which are the womb for 
this ſeed are to be mortified 3 fo muſt that body be, 
out of which you extra the Semen : and as that 
mortified and prepared body 15 to be impregnated 
with the ſpirit of Mother Tellus ſo muſt this Semer, 
that their may be as well a ſympathy and likeneſs in 
nature, asa unity in body. 

XI. The matter out of which this Semen 3s to be 
Extratied is Mexcury oy Gold. 

We mean fimply,and without Metaphor, Quickſil- 
ver,and Gold; for if there be an innate life,power and 
vertue, in the baſe Metals why not in theſc? if Lead, 
Tin, Iron, Copper and Silver, contain the Seminal 
life of Gold, why ſhould Mercury or Gold be exclu- 
ded, which are the thing it (elf ? 

XII. The Semen being caſt into the body prepared 
for it, s there to be digeſted, till both be perfedily united, 
whoſe ſimple conjunfion is the product of the Golden king» 
d 


OH» 
This digeſtion is perfected only by the force of an 
external fire, conjoined with the inward Seminal 
lite. 


CHAP, 
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CH AP. LXX. 


A brief diſcourſe of Chyromancy, and firſt of the 
Line of Life. 


IL. TT Af3ixun [| Linea Vitalis | The Line of Life 
is that which includeth the Mount of the 
Thumb. 

II. This Line broad and of a lively colour well 
or largely drawn without interſections and points, 
ſhews long life and one ſubject to few dilcales : but 
ſlender ſhort and broken or cut with little crofs lines, 
of a pale or black colous ſhews ſhort Lite with many 
inhirmities. 

III. If it makes a good Angle with the Hepatics, 
and the Angle be adorned with parallels or little 
Croſſes ſhews a good wit and a pleaſant diſpoſt- 
t10N. 

IV. This Linea Vitalis abounding with branches 
towards the upper end, and thoſe branches extending 
themſelves towards Linea Hepatica foreſhew riches 
and honour, but if thoſe branches deſcend towards 
the Reſftrifta they threaten Poverty, contempt, and 
deceitful ſervants. 

V. If this line be cut with little lines like haires it 
ſignifies diſcales, which if they fall towards the He- 
paticas ſhewes in the younger years, in the middle 
of the line in the middle of the Age, it toward the 
Reſtrifa in the latter years. 

VL It this line be any where broken, it threatens 
great danger of life in that Age which the place of 
the ſaid breach betokeneth which you may tind out 
with a great deal of exaGtnels it you divide the Voe 
Into 
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into ſeventy equal parts beginning to number them 
from A towards B. 

VII. If the CharaQter of Sol (iz. © ) be found 
in this line, it ſhews the lofs of an Eye, if two ſuch 
tgures, the loſs of both Eyes. 

VIH. A line paſſing thtough this Viral to the Tri- 
angle of Mars ſhews wounds and feavers, and many 
misfortues in journeying. 

Ix. A line proceeding from the Vital beneath the 
Angle it makes with the Hepatics to the Mount of 
Saturn ſhews an envions man as alſo ſome danger- 
ous Saturnian diſeaſe as a Conſumption, &c. which 
fhall fall in thoſe years fignihed by that part of the 
Vital Line which the ſaid Line toucheth. 

X. But ſuch a line paſſing from the Vital to the 
xing finger ſhewes honour and wealth, and that by 
means ot ſome noble woman. 


C H A P. LXXl. 
Of the Epatich, or Natural Line. 


| HE Natural or Liver Line is that which 

runs from the Life line ef:Mount of Fu- 
piter through the middle of the Paſm terminating ge- 
nerally upon the Mount of Laua. 

II, This line ftrcight continued and not cut by 
other oblique lines ſhews a healthy conſtitution and 
long life, but ſhort or broken, not reaching, beyond 
the middle of the Palm, fignities a ſhort life-gampletC 
with many dilcaſes. ' 


III. The longer this line is, ſo much the longer lite 
it 
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it ſignifies, if it be cut at the end thereof, it threatens 
theend of Life with ſome dangerous difealce. 

IV. If any breach appears, (yet (ſuch an one as 
ſcemes almoſt continued ) it ſhews a change of lite, 
if undcr the middle hnger, in ſtrength of years, it 
under the ring finger, in declining Age. 

V If the upper part of it be fax difiant from the 
Vital, it ſhews manifold diſeaſcs of the heart and alſo 
a Prodigal perſon. 

VI. If it be crooked, unequal, of various colours, 
and cut by other lines it ſhews an evil habit of the 
Liver and diſcaſes thence proceeding, one ill natured 
and fooliſh. 

VIL. If Giraight drawn and well coloured ſhews 
wit, honour, and health, 

VIIL. If it has a parallel or ſiffer it gives inheri- 
tances, 

Ix. If continued with little hard knots, it ſhews 
Murder according to the number ot thoſe knots. 

X. If it terminates with a Forke or Angle to- 
wards the Mount of Luna, it ſhews a fooliſh, hipo- 
critical, ill natured perſon, it it tends to the Menſal, it 
ſhews a flanderous and envious perſon. 

XI. When it cuts the Vital eminently to the Mownt 
of Venus or ſoror Martis , eſpecially if the ſame be of 
a ruddy colour ſhews danger of thieves and many i!l 
dileaſcs, thicatning lite. 
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CH AP. LXXIL 


Of the Cephalica or head-line, 


I. TE Cephalica arifeth below from the Cay- 
draca, and is drawn thence to the Epatica, 
thereby making a Triangular Figure. 

H. Making tuch a perfect higure, and it having a 
lively colour, without interſe&ion, declares one of 
great prudence, and a perſon of no Vzlgar I/it or For- 
tune. 

HI. So much the more perfe&t the Triangle, (o 
much the more Fertunate, and it ſhews a man very 
wile, temperate, and couragious. 

IV. If the Triangle be obtuſe, it ſhews an evil 
nature, clowniſh and rude, if there be no Triangle it is 
ſtill worſe, and ſhows the perſon to be fooliſh, a lier, 
and prodigal, and generally one of a ſhort lite. 

V. The bigher Angle being Right, or not vcry 
Acnte, (hews a generous man 3 but it it be very acure, 
or if it touch the Line of Life under the mount of 
the middle finger, it declares a mifcrable, hard and 
covetous wretch, it alſo toreſhews a conſumption. 

VI. The left Angle made upon the Epatics in the 
ferient ( being a right Angle ) ſhews a protound un- 
derſtanding, 

VIE. The Cepbbalice caſting zncgual and irregular 
clefts to Mons Lune, thereby conſtituting ſtrange 
Characters, ſhews a dull head, and danger by the Sea, 
in Men: but in Women diſcontents, miſcarriages arid 
the like, 

VIII, But caſting eqaal lines, it preſages the con- 


trary in both Sexes; to wit, in men wiſdom, and ſuc- 
ceis 


Lib: A. 
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ceſs at Sea » and in Women, contextments and happy 
child bearing, | 

IX. If the Cephalica makea cleft or apparent Star, 
upward to the Caves Martis, it ſhews boldne(s, and 
magnanimity of mind : but if it let the fame fall 
downward, it maniteſis deceit and cowardiſe. 
| X. The Cepbalica joyned to the Reſtrida, by a re- 
markable concourſe, ſhews a happy and joytul old 
Aga. | / : : 
Al. But if it be drawn upwards, ( in form like 2 
Fork) towards the place of Fortune, it ſhews much 
ſabtilty and craft in.the managment of affairs. , 

XII. If in this Fork the CharaQeer of © Sors be 
found, it ſhews Riches and Honour, by the mans own 
indultry. 


hs ——_— 


CHAP, LXXII.. 
Of the Menſal Line, or Line of Fortunt, 


I; T HE Menſal or Line of Fortune ( called allo 
| Linia thoralis )) takes its original from un- 
der the Mownt of Mercury, and extends its ſelf towards 
the Monnt of Fupiter. | 
IL. This line if it be long exough and withotit 74- 
ciſures, ſhews ſtrength of body,& conſtancy of minde ; 
the contrary it it be ſhort, crooked or cut: 
IL It it terminates under the Mont of Saturn, it 
fhews a fooliſh, idle and deceitful perſon. 
IV. It in this line be found certain pricks or points, 
it ſhews a lecherons perſon. 
' Vi If the Epatica be wanting and the meſa] be 
Cc annexed 
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annexed: to the V/ital, it foreſhews. cither behegding, 
banging or other mmtimely death. 

VI. If from the Mexſal, a line aſcends to the ſpace 
between-the Mounts: ob Jupiter and: Saturn, another 
to.the.ſpace. between the Mounts of Satgri and: $91 
and a third to.the ſpace between-the Mounts of. Set 
and Mercury, it ſignitics an- envious, turbulent, and 
contentious perlon, 

VII. Alittle line only thus drawn to the ſpace be= 
tween. the Mons, Saturni &- Solis, ſhews labour and 
for Tow. 

VIIL.. If annexcd'to the- Epatica-making therewith. 
an-acute Angle, the ſame. 

Ix. The Mevſal\projeRting (mall-branches to the: 
Mons Fovis(hews honour and glory, 

X, But if it be #aked or ſingle it ſhews poverty and 


XI. If it cuts the Mount of Fupiter, it ſhews a co- 
veteous mind, and great pride. 

XII. If it (end a branch between the Mons Foris 
& Saturni, it ſhews 5n. a,. Man a; wound in his head ; 
but i# a Woman miſcarriage or danger in childbea- 
ring. 

XIIL Confuſed. little Imes in-the..Mezwſal ſhew- 
{ickneſs. and.difeales-: it under the. Mons Saturn in 
youth.; under the. Moxs Solis in-the middle Age 3 - un- 
der the Mons Mercury, in old Age. | 

XIV. Laſtly, If there be no. meyſal at all;! it: ſhews 
one faithleſs; baſt, inconſtant and malicious. 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 


Of the Reffricta,or Cauda Draconis. 


L HE Reftricta is that Line which divides the 

Hand from the Arm , either by a fingle, 
duple, or triple tranſcurſion 3 thereby determining 
the To vn0ueiutvoy or ſubject of Art which by ſome 
is called the Diſcriminal line. 

II. If the Reftrifs be double or treble, and exten- 
ded in a right and continued traCt it ſhews a heglth- 
ful conſtitution of body and long life. 

HI. That line which is neereſt the hand con- 
tinued without zaciſre, and of a good colour ſhews 
riches. 

IV. But if it be pale, or crooked, or cut in the middle, 
it ſhews weakneſs ot body, and poverty. 

V. A line drawn from the Reffrifa to Mous 
Lane, (hews poverty, imprifonment , and private 
enemies. 

VI, It that line be crooked it doubles all the evil, 
and ſhews a perpetual flavery or milery. 

VII. But ſuch a line bcing clcar and ftraite, and 
extended to the Mons Lune, (hews many journiesand 
peregrinations both by Sea and Land. 

VIIL. It it extend to the Mons Foris, it forchhews 
eſtimation and Ecclefiaſtick, dignity but that the man 
ſhall liveina ſtrange country, 

IX, It to the Eparica, it ſhews honeſtly, truth and 
lincerity, and one of a healthful and long life. 

X., It to the Mons Solis, a great and certain good, 
and gives honour and command in the Common 
wealth, 


Q:2-4 XI. And 
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XT. And fo from the ſame reaſon, paſling to the 
Mons Mercurii, it (ſhews a learned and ingenious 
ſou]: but if it reach not that Mowzt, but is brokey 
_ the middle, it (ſhews a lying, prating, idle per- 
Ws 

XIE. If it aſcends diredily to the Mons Satutrni, it 
ſhews an inberitance in land : but if it be erocked, 
it ſhews a covetous perſon, and one of a very 1] na« 
ture. 

XIII. A line running from the Reſtri?a through 
the Mons Veneris, ſhews poverty, adverlity and want, 
and that by means of ſome women or woman- 
kind. 

XIV.” A croſs or flar upon the Reſtria,ſhews a hap» 
py and long life. 

XV. One or more Stars upon the reſtri&2a by the 
Mons Veneris in IFomen (hews lewdene(s, diſhonour 
and infamy. 


CH AP. LXXV, 


Of the Saturnie or Line of Saturn. 


I. "TI His Line 1s that what aſcends from the Re- 

ftrifta through the middle of the Vola, to the 
Mons Saturni, which line if it be cut or parted is 
called Viz combuſta. 

IL. This being tull, and extended to the Mons © 
Saturni ſhews a man of profound cop;tations , of great 
wiſdem, and an admirable counſcller in all great 
aGins. 

FHLL. If it be combyft, it is an evil ſign, foreſhewing 

many 
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many misfortunes, and poverty in one part of 
lite. 

IV. A line drawn from the Vital through the 
Epatica to the Mons Saturni, making an angle with 
the Lizeas Satuynia , foreſhews impriſonment , and 
captivity, and many misfortunes, 

V. The Saturaia bending backwards in Caves Mar 
tis towards the ferient, the lame. 

VI. This lize filled with unuſual and inauſpicious 
charafters, ſhews unhappineſs and diſalicrs. 

VII. A groſs lize running from the zxterval of the 
Mms Fovis to the menſal, and breaking or cutting of it 
ſhews diſeaſes cr wounds in the belly or parts ad- 
jacents 


CHA P, LXXVI, 
Of the Mount of Jupiter, 


I. HE Mount of Fapiter is the tuberculym un» 
der the fore-hnger. 

II. If upon the Mont of Fupiter there be a Star or 
a double croſs it foreſhews , riches, proſperity, and 
happineſs, one born to noble and glorious aQions, 
one honeſt affable, courteous, and renounced, a gene=- 
rous foul indeed, and faithful in all their under- 
takings 

ILL The ſame, if this Mount is adorned with paral- 
tel line, or a line {weetly drawn, between it, and the 
Vital; it ſhews great dignities, and eſtimation with 
reat men. 
IV. But if this Mornt be vitiated, with a Chara- 
Ger like a half Gridiron, it (hews unhappineſs, cala- 
Cc 3 mmitic $ 
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mities, poverty , diſgrace, and depoſition from ho- 
nours and dignities 3 loſſes by women-kind, and 
diſcaſcs in the heart and lungs. 

V. The ſame, if a line cutting this Mount, tends to 
the Mount or Line of Saturn this alſo threatens an 
Apoplexy. 

VI. Laſtly, a Croſs, but eſpecially a clear red Stay 
on this Movnt is atfignal and ſure demonſiration of a 
plendid life, repleat with honour and glory, riches aud an 

Eternal name. 


CHA P. LXXVII. 
Of the Cavea of Mars and the Via Martis, 


l. T HE Foes Martis is the hollow in the mid- 

dle of the Palm, commonly calf:d che Tri- 
angle of Mars, made of the three principal lines, to 
wit, the Cardiaca, Cepbalica, & Epatica. 

II. The V7 or lizes Martis ( called alſo the Vital 
ſiſter and ſoror Martis )) 1s a parallel to the line of Lite 
on the Mons Vencris. 

II. Mars is Fortunate fo often as the ſoror Martis 
appears red,clear,and ſweetly drawn, and when cjthcr 
Stars or Croſſes are tound in his Caves or Triangle : 
and thereby is ſignified Courage, boldneſs, magnani- 
mity, fortitude and ſtrength : the man is impcrious, 
ſtrong, and a great cater. | 

IV. But it the Triangle be infortunated by evil 
lines from the Mons Vexeris or Lune, the perſon is 
litigious, ſcornful, proud, diſdatnful, deceitful, and 
wicked 3 a theit, kcher, robber, murtherer, and (hall 


have a life wholly tilled wich unhappineb. 
V. The 
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V. The Character & Saturn in the Triangle, ſhews 
a danger of falling fromſome high place. 

VI. A crooked line aſcending from the Triangle to 
the Mons Saturni ſhews impriſonment. 

VII. A line from the ſaid Trizygle towards the 
Reftrida, terminating under the Mons Lune ſhews 
many peregrinations, journies and travels. 

VIII. The foror Martis augments all the good fig- 
nified by the Cardiaca or line of lite > but particularly 
it promiſes ſucceſs in war, and the love of - Wo- 


men. 


CHAP. LXXVIIL. 
Of the Mount of the Sun, and Via Solis, 


I. HE Mont of the Sun is the tuberculum under 
 thering hnger. 

I. The Via Solis, is a right line running down 
from the Mount of Sol, to the Triangle of Mars. 

HI. A Star or Stars upon the Mons Solis ſhews one 
faithful and ingenious, and that he ſhall attain togreat 
honour, glory and dignity, be honourcd of Kings, 
Princes and great men3 one of a great and mag- 
nanimorxs ſpirit, wile,juſt and religious. 

IV. But a perpendicular thereon cut or croſt with 
a line from the Mons Saturn, (hews pride, and aro- 
gancy, a boaſtcr, a poor bale ſpirit, and one that ſhall 
tall into zrrccoverable miſeries. 

V TheV:aSolisc'ear, and not broken, or ct 
any 111 line, ſhews honour in the Common wealtir, anu 
the favours of Kings and great Princes. 

VI, But it being cut or confuſed , or hurt by any 

Ccg lin? 
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- Fine from either the Monnt or line of Saturn, it ſhews 


the contrary 3 Poverty and the hatred of great 
En. | | 


T— —_— 
—— _— —__ 


C H A P. LXXIX. 


Of the Mount of Venus, aud the Cingulum 
Veneris. | | 


| # HE Moxnt of Venus 15 the tubercalum of the 
a "Thumb. 6 - , - 4 - 

Il. The Cingulum Veneris or girdle of Venus; is a 
peice or ſcgment of a'Circle drawn from the inter- 
val or ſpace between the Mons Fovis & Saturni, to 
the interval or ſpace between the Mons Solis and Mer- 
CHYT., 

- HI, A clear Star, or furrows that be red and trayſ- 

zerſly parallel upon the Mons Veneris, and-it much cle- 
vaicd, ſhews one merry, cheerful and amorous 3 it 
ſhews alſo one faithful, juſt and intire, one with whom 
an incorrupted tye of friendſhip ( being once made )) is 
durable for ever : it alſo lignifies great tortune or cſiate 
and ſubliance by a {weetheart or lover. 
\ IV. But this moxnt infortunated by evil lines, or 
lines from evil places, and irregular figures ſhews'a 
lecherous perſon , an adulterer, a poor, bale, ſordid 
wretch, who ſhall ſpend his ſubſtance on whores. 

V. The CharaQtex of the A Trine Aſpe on this 
90unt ſhews a great fortune by marriage. | 
VL. The mount of Verus void of lines and inciſures, 
Mews arude cfteminate and fooliſh perſon, and ons 
ridiculous, and unfortunate in wedlock. 7 
* VIE The Cingalum Veneris, os girdle of _ 

; CW$S 
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ſhews intemperance and Juſt in both Sexes,” a baſe 
and beaſiual life ; a filthy Sodomite, who abuſes him- 
(z1f with beaſts. 


- VII. If it be broken or diſſeied, it ſhews infamy 
and diſgrace by luſt and lechery. 


CH A P. LXXX. 


Of the Mount of Mercury. 


L. T HE mount of Mercary is the twuberculum un- 
der the little finger. 


I. This mount happy and fortunate with a Star, or 
parallel croſſes, or the CharaQter of the A Trine AſpeA, 
ſhews wit and ingenuity, and makes the perſon a 
great Oratour, gives him ſubſtance by Arts and 
Sciences, and the underſtanding of ſecret mifterics 
in Alchimy, Mufick, Painting, Aſtrology, and Philology, 
and raiſes the perſon to dignity by means of his own 
wit, prudence, and induſiry. 

III But this mornt afflied, or without lines, or 
hurt by a line from the mount of Saturn, ( cutting the 
mount of Sol  ) or from the Triangle of Mars, ſhews a 
poor, low, 'and dull wit a perſon of no audacity or 
courage, a meer coward, a lyer, pratler, theif, cheat, 
craitor, and one faithleſs, and ſometimes melancholy, 
mad, or frantick. 

IV. Thele judgments are the more firm where th 
lines and ſignatures are fair, firm, andclear : but if 
they be dullor obſcure, theſe judgments are more du» 
biousand intricate, * 

V. Aline from the moxs Lung to the mons Merquriz 
not cut or broken, ſhews a man eminent and famous 

HS es 1 
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in his grade or profeſiion ( among the common pecy 
ple) let it be what it will. 


—_— 


— 


CHAP. LXXXl. 
Of the Mons Lune, and the Via Lactea. 


I. HE Mons Lune ( called alſo feriens 2 ferien- 

do, the ſmiting part ) is the mount compre- 
hended under the tuberculum of Mercury, between the 
menſal and Reſtrifta. 

IH. The Via laftea, or Milky way, is the line run- 
ning upwards trom the Reftri&s through the feriens 
or mons Lune. 

IH. The mons Lane filled with happy Charaders 
( as we have before hinted ) ſhews one honeſt, juſt 
and honourable, and makes a man famous through a 
Kingdom, gives him the praiſe of the common peo- 
ple, and the acquaintance of great and noble Ladies 3 
and makes him happy in Navigation. 

Iv, But being intortunated by evil Characters, 
or 2 trapezie, Or evil lines from the Triangle of Mars, 
or lincs broken, or cut with oblique Angles, it ſhews 
one of a various, poor, and inconſtant lite, a begger, 
a perſon envicd by almoſt all people, one wicked, 
treacherous, and deceitful, a perſon ſubject to travel, 
captivity or baniſhment. 

V. It the good lines on the ferient be fair and com- 
ly they premonſtrate ſo much the more happinels, 
and in women fyuitfulneſs : but the evil lines pale, fo 
much the more. evil. 


VI, The F:z latte or milky way, well agate 
ne 
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ned and continued, ſhews fortunate journies, both by 
Sea and Land, great wit, and the love and favour 
of Women-kind, chiefly of Ladys and great Woe 
men. 

VIE. But if this line be cut ox crooked, it ſhews ug- 
bappineſs and a poor and low eſtate. 

VIII. If it be whole and extended to the little 
finger, it ſhews a great good beyond expectation. 


C H A ÞP. LXXXIL: 
Of the Menſa or Table. 


| HE Menſa is the interval or ſpace betwixt 

the wenſal and Epatica, the which is given or 
attributed to Fortune 3 from whence the Table is cal- 
led the place of Fortzne. 

I. The Menſa being large and broad, and replcat 
with good figures, ſhews riches, and treaſuxe, one of 
a liberal maguapimons ſpirit, and of long life, 

III. But ſmall aud zarrow, ſhews poverty or a flen- 
der and mean fortunc, a niggard, a coward, a pittifut 
Poor, fearful and mean ſoul. 

IV. A little circle in the Menſa ſhews a great wit, 
and a profound perſon in Arts and Sciences. 

V. The Menſ* terminating in an Avgle undcr 
mons Fovis by the concourſe of the Menſal and Car- 
diac or Vital line, (hgws ftalſhood and treachery. and 
one of ſhort life. 

VI. A Croſs or Star,within it,clear and of good pro» 
portion, eſpecially under the moawne of Sol thews honour 
ang dignity, by means of great and Noble mer, and 
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encreaſe of Noble men : if it be the CharaQter of 1 
Fupiter, it ſhews Fecleſiaſtical preferment. 

VII. The fame Croſy or Star, being doubled or 
tripled wonderfully encreaſeth the atoreſaid good 
fortune 3 but cut or confuſed by other little lines, 
the ſaid good is much diverted,and Axxicties and trou- 
bles threatned. 

VIII. Good and <qual lines in the Afenſe, ſhew 
good fortune evil and diſtorted or crooked the con» 
trary. 

IX, ACreſs or Star in the Menſa over mons Lune, 
ſhews fortunacy in travelling. 

X, If there be no mexſo it ſhews acloudy and ob- 
ſcure life and fortune. 


_ 


C H A P. LXXXIIL 
Of the Thamb and Fingers. 


I. A Line ſurrounding the Pollex or Thumb in 
| the middle joynt, ſhews the perſon (hall be 
banged. 

II. A line paſſing from the wpper joynt of the Pollex 
to the Cordiace, chews a violent death, or danger by 
means of ſome married woman. 

HI. Overthwart lines, clear, and long underneath 
the nail and joynt of the Thumb $shew Riches and 
Honour. : 

IV. Equal furrows drawn under the lower joynt 
thereof shew Riches and Inheritances. | 

' V. The firſt andſecondjoynt tree from inciſures chew 
a ſlothful and idle perſon. | 
VI. Overthwart lines in the uppermoſt joynt of the 
Index 
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Tadex or forc-finger, shew inheritances 3 but ſuch in 
the middle joynt shew a ſubril perſon. 

VII. Right lines running between thoſe joynts in the 
Index shew ( in Women ) aplentitul iſſue z (in Men) 
a nimble tongue, 

VIII. If they be in the firſt joayue neex mons Foris 
they shew a pleaſant and courteous diſpoſition; and 
a man of a generous ſoul. 

IX. But a Woman who hath a Star in the ſame 
place is laſcivious aud whoriſh, 

- X, Little gridirons in the joynts of the Medius or 
middle-finger an unfortunate and melancholy perſon ; 
but Equal and parallel lines shew fortune by dealing 
in Mctals. | 

XI.A Star.there chews a violent death by drowning 
or Witchcraft or the like. 

XII. A Groſs line riling from the mons Saturni, 
through the whole finger to the end thereof shews a 
mecr fool or mad perſon. 

XIII. In the Ann»lar or Ring-finger, a line rifing 
from the moxs Solis, (trait through the joynts thereot, 
shews honour and glory. 

XIV. In the firſt joys of the Annslar, equal lines 
Shew treaſure and honour : overthwart lines the ha- 
tred of Kings and great men but ifInterſected, their 
envy $hall be abated. _ | 

XV. In the Auricularis or little-finger, a Star in its 
firſt joynt necr the mount thereof shews one of inge- 
nuity, and a'good Orator. 

XVI. Eril Charatters and obtuſe Angles the con- 
trary: thoſe infortunate ſignes in the firſt and ſecond 
joynts shew a thicf: in the aft j1yut one perpetually 
inconſtant. | 

XVII. Some Authors predict the number of Wives 
or Husbands by the number of little lines in the _ 
mo 
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moſt part of the mons Merciris 3 but in my opinion 
thoſe things ought rather to be ſought out in the 
mount of Veiits. 

XVIIL.' And as in che mornts good or evil Cha- 
racters, are Omens of good or cvil fortunes; fo alſo 
on the fingers they (igni ' the ſame. | | 

XIX, The firſt joyut neer the mount shews the 
firſt Age: the ſecond Joynt, middle Age: and the laſt 
Joynt, old' Age: biitit is our «mg that thedireRions 
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evil ſignified by thoſe” marks or lines shall more cer- 
tainly happen, | 


A mote concerning the Good and Evil lines, marks 
or (haraFers. 


XX: The good lines marks or Charatters are paxallels 
as == or || double or treble and the like, Crofles 
as8+ or X: double Croſſes and the like : Stars as 
the Sextile Alpe& # or the like: Ladders-ſicps and 
Quadrangles as (1 or Tr: thetrine aſpetas A: An- 
gles as-the right or- acute, or a mult-angle, &c. the 
Characters of Jzpiter and Venus, as V $, and other 
the like a kin to theſe, 

XXI. The Unfortrmuate and evil Charadters are de- 
formed, irregular and uncouth figures, broken lines, 
crooked lines, gridirons, the Characters of H Saturn 
and @ Mars: the oppoſition & ; irregular Circles, 
obtuſe angles and the like. 

XX. Laſtly, as the quantity of lines conſidered in 
their length'and depth's therr quality, in their shape 
aud complexion 3 their Aion, in touching or cutting 
other lines 3 their paſſion in'being couched or cut of 


others and their place in which they are poſited or 
located 3 
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located, ought to be obſerved; fo alſo their time of ap- 
pearing or diſappearing, ought to paſs our cognilance, 

Foy it is moſt ceratin that ſome lines are prolonged to 
eertain years of our Age, otherſome ſhortned 3 ſometimes 
they wax pale, Jometimes grow red; ſome of one ſhape 
quite vaniſh, while otbers of another ſhape riſe : Now zbe 
cauſe without doubt is the various progreſſions of the A- 
phetical places in the geniture, to their various and con- 
tingent promiſſors, to the influence of which the whole max 
it ſelf is ſubjugated; and therefore it behoves the indu- 
ſtriows and ſtudious Artiſt, not to determine all things at 
firſt ſight, for no man can attain the knowledge of all par- 
ziculars at one inſpection : But yearly to make new obſer- 
vations, 4s the perſon encreaſes in Age- 


Experience framed Art by Various ule, 
Example guiding where it was abſtruſe, 


Dui in mann omuium hominum ſigna poſuit, ut ©og- 
noſcerent opera cjus ſinguli. Job 37. 7. 


Moreover it 15 to be obſerved that theſe judgments be not 
delivered (imply alone but by being compared with the 
rules delivered in Chap. 25. Lib. 1. from whence many 
other Prognoſticks more than what we have bere mentioned 
will ariſe to the infiuit pleaſure of the Artiſt, and ſatisfa- 
ion of the curious inquiſitor. 
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Miniture ibid, 
Minium 77.1CL 
Mountains to limn 117 


Marble Pillars 
Mctals t9 iran 1:2 


The Tables 


My igold ts lims I25 

Melons to limn ibid. Noſe IS.119 
Mulberrizs to limn 127 Naked bedy to ſhade 22 

Mice iw Monkey 131 Needles v0etch with 61,64 

Madder 366 Needles 0 whet 68 

Mixing of colors 169 Naked bediestolimn 114.11 g 

Marble to imitate 177 Night Shy I51 

Mercury ſublimate 134 Natures help in Painting 1241 

Mercurius Vitz ibid. Nympbs of Diana 276,277.38 
Mineral colors 184.213.214 Neptune tw depif 282,254 
Minium what 187 Nemeſis 234 
Metals to make tough 199 Night 298 

Metals to tinge like Gold ibid, Numa Pompilius zol 

Metals to melt 20» Natural affefion 305 

Materials of Caſting ibid, Nilus 313 
Medal or form 203 Niger 316 
Metals togild 215.218,221 Nymphs ibid, 
Maximus hjs end 235 Napaz ibid. 

Magnificence of works 253 Natades 317 
Mars 20 depift 267 November 322 
Mercury 273 Natural Line 399 
Minerva 239 

Moſes 300.301 Oval 4.44 
Mahomet, 302 Out. Schetches " 
Modeſty 304 Optice 37.38 
Mercy 311 Objeft 37.42 
Mules to depift 313 Orthographia 39 
Melpomene ibid, Oil- ſtone T 
Months 10 depift 320 Oyl prepared 60 
March, May 21 Orpiment 78 
Morphew 10 take away 329 Orchal 8 
Mercurial Coſmetick 329.33e Oker de luce 79 
Matter of Perfumes 340 Orient Violis 84 
Milk of Macaleb 361 Oker Ioz 
Mineral Perfumes 363 Ob(cruations of Limning 106 
Mars 07 Ir0n 380 Old bedies to limn 114,119,120 
Mercury Luickſulve? 333 Owl v0 limn 129 
Muck its Eſſence 359 Oxen to limn 131 
Muſcadines 10 make 357 Orange color 148,150,167 
Meniſa or Table 403 Old painting to cleanſs 154 
Mons Lunz 492 Oz of Tartar 180,330 
Mons Solis 399 Oil of Flints or Saud 201 
Mount of Venus 400 Orh-Plates 204 
Mount of Mercury 4oLt Oil of Turpentins 204 


Origingt 


The Tables 


Original of theſe Arts 231 Pinkycllow 79.103 
Opricks their uſe 251 Purple deep 80,32 83 
Ops 30 depift 231 Pure lake color 81 
Oceanus rs drpidt 234 Purple garments $4,149 
Opinion 10 dipitt 289.3095 Popinjay green $5 
October to depift 33! Purple light ibid, 
Oil of Campbir ro make 325 Peach color ibid. 
Ointment Coſmcaick 331 Preparation of colors oy 
Oil of Ben 343 Pencils to waſh 91.14L 
Oils by Infuſion 347 Preparations for limning gt 
Qlcum Imp-riale tid, Prafice of lining 94 
Oil 6f Cinamon 345 Pearls to limn 98,150 
Oil of Roſes 347 Pidtures to preſerve 99 
Oil of Calamus Aromatic. 349 Pink | IO. 
Oilof Rhodium » ibid, Pears to limn 126 
Oil of I: dian Spicknard ibid, Plums aud Peiches to limn 127 
O11 of Benjamin 1bid, Pheſant to limn 119 
Oil of Stora« compound ibid, Painting in general T 37 
Ox dung Powder 352 Painting in Ol 140 
Orrice Powder 353 Primed Clith ibid. 
Pailet ibid, 

Purple Velvet and Sattin 147 

Polygraphice what 1,2 Painting to clian(e 154 
Pictura 1 Picture in general I55 
Pencils 3.91.14!+»165 Pifnres to place or diſpoſe 159 
Priportion 2.254 Porch 1bid. 
Paſſion 2 Painting of walls I6r 
Pens 3 Painting of glaſs 163 
Paſiils to make 3.102 Printers black I65 
Precepts of Drawing 4 Privett berries 181 
Polygon 5 Paintings to varniſh 173 
Pifures to reduce 6 Paper to varniſh 174 
Plaſter-work 7.9 Putty what 156 
Particular Obſerve. in Draw- Purple to dye 143 
ing 7 Philoſoph.rs Trees 16901 
Pattern to place 9.11.1z Pipe to blow with 204 
Paps of a man 22 Pledgets of Wool ibid. 
Paſſions to expreſs 25.156.158 Pearls artificial 219 


Pidure to extend or contrgtt 36 Proportions of mintral Colors 


PerſpeAive 37 213 
Praftice of Perſpefiye 43 Paper to marble 219 
Plates to poliſh 53+59 Purple dye 326,128 
Plates to cleanſe 56,63 Paintirg whence 233 
Prepared Oil 62 Paſſions their uſt 235 


Prg- 


The Table, 


Progreſs of Painting 239 Ruſſert Satin 37 
Perfeftion of Painting 250 Ruſſert to ſhadow ibid. 
Pamphilus h# opinion 251 Aubles to limn 98.151 
Proportion its uſe 254 Ruby color 104.105 
Perfefion of Painting what 261 Ruins to limn 116 
Peace to depift 297.309.304 Rocks 132,171 
Phwbus to depit 269 Roſes 124 Radiſhes 125 
Poppy its fignification 231 RedPelvet 146 Sattin 147 
Pan to depif# 285 Red Sky 151 
Pan bi fignification 286 Red Varniſh to make 175 
Pluto zo depift 287 Red TinAure 185 
Parcx 288 Pallas 289 Ruby ertificial 210 
Pleaſure 299 Pythagor. 3oz Red dye 226.228 
Pleaſure 305 Paftime ibid, Ruſſert dye 23 6 
Proſerpin. 306 Providence 399 Right ordering of things 260 
Piety 311 Penitence 313 Roman Emperors 303 
Po or Padus to depi# 315 Religion 304 
Polyhymnia zo depif 319 Rivers ro depift 313 
Pimples 333 Redne(s 33 
Perfuming Oils 347 Red Ink to make 36 
Perfumed Lights 362 Red Tablets perfumed 356 
Perfume of Paracelſus 363 Reſtrifa 395 
Printing Inhh 369 
Philoſophickh work 384 S 
Perfuming Eſſences 349 Square 4 
Pomatum compound 352 Shadowing 13,14.2%.23.45. 
Perfuming Powlers ibid, 100,169 
Pomanders for Bracelets 358 Shin-bones "i 
Surfaces 10 ſhade ibid, 
Q_ Shades of Silk and fine Linen 18 
Ouick-ſilver to barden 189 Sunto draw Z0 
Quick ſulver totinge 189.190 Superſicies and Solids 37 
Quick-ſplver to fix 189 Scenographia 39-40 
£4ick-ſulver or Mercury 383 Subject to be ſzen 40 
Sefion 41 
R Saturn's ſgnification 47 
Ruleys 3 Sol his ſignification 48 
Ribs 22 Silver and Gold liqu,73.36.184 
Radiations what 37-338 Spaniſh whiteto make 76,77 
Radiations refiefted 38 Sinaper Lake 77.103 
Roul to poliſh with 54.56.68 Spaniſh brown 78,102,169 
Reds 76,82,105.142.149.163 Sap green 78,170.18! 
Red Lead 77.102 Saffron 79.167 
Roſe 78 Smalt $0,163 


Saffron 


The Tables 


Saffron coloy 31 Sublimate diſſolved 186 
$carlct color $1.84.149 $S'lver t0 ſoften 190 
Sad Crim(en 31 Silver 80 tinge I91, iFz 
Silver burniſhe4 37 Sal Ellebrot 6 make 19L 
Size for burniſht Gol 88 Silver 80 calcine ibid, 
Silver to diaper on ibid, Silver to blanch 192 
Sattin black 84.147 Silv.to counterfeit 196.197,199 
Sattin white 35.148 Steel to harden and ſoften 196 
Sattin ruſſet ibid, Silyer to folder 200 
Silk changeable 25,170 Solder 10 make ibid, 
Sky color 85.172 Silver Tree of the Philoſ. ibid, 
Straw color 85.119 Steel Tree of the Philoſoph, 201 
Steeped colors 89 Sand to caſt with 203 
Sbadows for colors 91 Skrew ibid, 
S-eRs for colors 92 Salts for counterfeit Gems 209 
Sitting 10 limn 94 Sappbyr artificial 212 
Sapphyrs to limn 98 Silver to gild 215.2316 
$ apphyr color I04.105 Silk ts gild 217 
Silver black loq Steel, Stone to gild 218 
Swarthy complexion 106 Sitver Letters to make 219 
Shy to lima 115.172 Skens to dye 220,221 
Satyrs I20 Skins to gild 221 
Sandy grounds 122 Spots t0 take out 227 
Silver 123.150 Steps of Perfeftion what 250 
Straw-berries 127 Saturn depicted 263 
Swan 128 Storg 129 Sol ro depi 269 
Sheep 130 Serpents 132 Sqatyrs and Sylugns 286 
Streining Frame 1409 Siſters 80 depi# 288 
Stay or Moll-ſtick 141 Staphilis 292 
Size I41.164,172 Sleep 298 Silence 299 
Significations of colors 143 Socrates 300 
Swarthy complexiqn 145 Sibyls 302 
Sattins to color 147 Soul 395 
Sea-ereen Velvet 146 Safety 305 Security 312 
Stair-caſe 159 Sphynx what 313 
Summer-bouſes 160 September to depit7 331 
Syrup of Fiolets 180,152 Skin to paint 332,325 
Syrup of Clove-gilliflowers 18% Spaniih Wool 337,333 
Spirit of Salt 182 Skin 16 make (oft and ſmooth; 28 
Sublimate 134 Skins to perfume 365 
Silver to varniſh 174 Scaling Wax 369 
Stone to varniſh ibid. Saturn or Lead 377 
Sulphur of Vizriot 185 Sol or Gold 3%S 
Spirit of Sulphur ibid. Silver or Luna 384 


The Table, 


Scurf to taht awey 329.334 ] hamelſis F 
Sun-burnings 333 Thalia 318 
Stiaking breath 337 Terpſichore 319 
Sweet waters 345 Trunks to perfume 367 
Soap of Naples 361 Tinor Jupiter 3783 
Soap mukel 360,361 Tablits perfumed 356 
Smoking Perfumes 362 Table of the Hard . 423 
Thamb and Firgers 494 
T | 

Triangle 5 V 
Touches which give life 16 Uncertain Forms 6,28 
T able of the h1n41 a7 Viſual point 49.41 
Trongh and Frame 62 Viſual rays 42 
Turn|ole 77.167 Venus her fignification 48 
Tees to color 86,118,151 Varniſh for Etching 69 
T ables for limning 91,111 Varniſh hard to uſe 63 
Terra Lemnia lo; Hſeofthe Aqua fortis 66.71 
T opar col»r 105 Hſe of the ſoft Varniſh 69 
Towns to limn 116 Hſe of the Gums 74 
Thatch: Cottages tolims 119 Fermilion 7781 
Tin t0 linn 1:3 Verdegris 78.104,166 
Tulip 124 PVerditure 78 
Turn(ps 125 Hmber 79.102 
Turkey I28 HItragmarine 79.105 
Tawny complexion 1 145 Violet color $1.82,84 
Tawny Vclutt 3 146 Pelvet black $4,146 
Taffeties 10 paint 14S Farious degrees of coloring 113 
Tort0iſe-Shell to imitate 177. Virgins to Limn I14 
178 X#nicorn-tolimn 130 
Tin to varniſh 174 Vehwets ts color 146 
Tinfure red 185 Varniſh common 154 
Tin to harden 193 Farniſhes 10 make 173 
Trough 202 #niverſal Varniſh 17s 
Tripoli 203 Parniſh Indian 275 
Tongs 204 Warniſhing ibid, 
Topax artificial 211 Peg:table colors 179 
Tin to gild 218 Yellom to varniſh 174 
Truth to depict 297 Volatil Spirit of Sulghuy 185 
Tellus 20 depift 231.305 Vermilion what I87 
Thetis 284 Hſe of Painting 244,245 
Triton 305 Venus to depict 27 
Time t0 depict 307 Vulcan to dcpith 299 
Tibur 313 Virtue to dept 296,310 
Tigris 314 #ranimity 304 


Vrania 


The Table. 


Hrania 305:319 Waſhing whence 23 
Veita 395 Wiſdom 394 
Viflory 3099 Watchſulneſs ibid. 
Venus or Copper 381 Wis : 305 
Unguents perfumed 351 Winds to depift 320 
Unguentum pomatum ibid. White paint . 325 
Unguentum moſchatum 352 Wonderful Coſmetic 329 
Via Martis 398 Waſh to whiten tbe Shin 33% 
Via Laftea 402 Warts and Wrinkles 335 
Via Solis 399 Waters ſwect to make 345 
WW Writing Ink ts make 367 
Waſhing 13.14 Wax to make 369 
Whole body to draw 19 Waſh-balls perſumed 359 
Way of Engraving 55 
Wood 10 engrave 57 X 
Wood to white 58 Xenocrates 30's 
Way of Etching _ 64.70 Xylobalſamum 34.3 
Wark of Etching to finiſh 63,71 Xylo-aloes 362. 365 


ne colors 75,142.163.156 
White Lead 


77.103 
White Sattin 85 
Walnut color 86 
Witty to color £6.171 
Waſhed colors what %9 
Women to limn I14. 119 
Wonens Hair 121 
Walls to limn ibid, 
Walnuts 127 
Wolf 130 
Waters 133 
Whiting I41l 
White Leathey 149 
Wood to paint 151 
Wo6d colors 105d. 
Walls to paint 161 
Waſhing and its matcrials 164, 

I72 
Wood to varni I 74.175 
White Sara of n 1 $6 
Wiy of Caſting 205 
White Enamel 212 
Wood to gill 217.218 
Wood ts dyc 222,223 


Tellows 76.,142,162,169;1'85, 

186 
Tellow color $2,,105 
Tellow Garments 84,149 
Tellowiſh 85 
Toung men to limn I20 
Tellow Velvet 146 
Tellow Sattin 147 
Tellow Leather 148 
Tellow Fuſtich berry "(67.170 
Telliow Wax to whiten 179 
Tellow Varniſh 175 
Tarn to dze 225 
Tcllow dye 226,227 
Tellow Tablets perfv ned 357 


Z 
Zaffora to tinge C {aſs with 133 
Link to tinge Cop! yer with 1bid. 


Zeuxls his Luldne |s 247 
Zeuſtppus 399 
Leno ibid, 
Zephyrus to de piZ 319 
Tibet i 


ERRATA 


— KK AT A. 


Ps: 9. line 19. read ſchetches, p.11.J.25. r. ſchetch, 1.32. 
r.ſchetcht, p.22.1 4.r,nineth Chapter, p.z 5.1.3. r.ſeuenth 
Chapter, p. 43.1.5.r.delineation, p.46.1.17.r.to Chap.8, p.60. 
1.9.r.4 glaſed Pot, p.75.1.9.r.tahes away, p.53.1-23. r. twenty 
feverth Chapter, p.85.1.10. r.Oker de Luce, p.93. I.4.r.are, P. 
1 01.1.17.r. faint places, p.105.1-20.r.Oker de Luce, p.111.l.26, 
x.or reflexion, p.118.1,13.r green, p.119.1.17.dele the comma 
after Flake, p.145,1.6.r. of each alike, p.15 2.1.6, r. Chap +7. 
I.7 r.Chap 27 @ 32, p.155-1.1 7.1% that,1.34.r.F lower de luce, 
F9.187.1.2. r.greyiſh pouder, p-188.1. 10. r.in the ſuſton, p.201. 
Lu3.r ſmelling, p.z5 5.1.11 .r.Parrhafius ; Polycletus was,p.27 9+ 
1. 16. dele {See &c, of the firſt Book ] p.284.l. 1.r. Chap. 32. 
{.r2,r.Cbap.34.0f this Book, 1.15.r.Chap. 32.9f this Book, p.292. 
L19.r.Pſyche, p.296.1.18.r.Chap. 30.of this Book, p.297. 1.32 
r.Cbap.2.9.of this Book, p.306.1.17.7.leaſs beard, p.328.1,11. I. 
20 v9, P-340.1,4.r.Calx of Lund, P-343+ 1.26. r. Balanus myre- 
pſec p-376.1.13.r.about one ounce of, p-331. 1.19, r.Chep.77. 
p.352.1.11,r,chap.63. p.384-1.11. I. Chap.66, p.z85-1.3.1. 4 
poſhbility but alſo « probability, p.399- | 21,r, or Mounts, 1.27. 
r, repcte. 
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